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A:REVIEW: OF ‘THE: WORLD 


MEXICO AND THE NEW CONCERT OF 
AMERICAN POWERS 


| Ngee tgeed three words the history of our mix-up 
with Mexico down to date may be written. The 
first of these three key-words was Recognition. The 
second was Intervention. The third is Mediation. With 
this third word the controversy broadens into one of 
continental proportions. Our quarrel with Huerta, our 
attitude toward Villa and Carranza, the fate of Benton, 
the question of embargoes, the protection of the oil- 
fields, the demand for a full-sized salute of the flag— 
all these phases of the controversy, while of importance, 
have had a certain petty aspect that seemed to render 
them hardly worthy the vast amount of consideration 
our nation has had to give them. In the midst of a 
gigantic readjustment of our own economic and finan- 
cial systems, to have to pause and devote the larger 
part of our attention for month after month to the 
personal claims of rival “presidentes” and the exploits 
of opposing bandits in a country that most Americans 
are perfectly willing to let entirely alone has had some- 
thing exasperating about it. One could rarely bring in 
the Monroe Doctrine to dignify the discussion without 
dragging it in by the heels. But when, on April 25, 
the three diplomatic representatives of Brazil, Argen- 
tina and Chile offered their “good offices” and we ac- 
cepted them, a new event of international importance 
loomed into view that appeals vividly to the imagi- 
nation. ‘ 


A New Era in our Relations 
_ with South America. 
te IS an event, says Benjamin F. Tracy, ex-Secretary 


of the Navy, referring to mediation, of the utmost 
importance. “Its effect is not limited to the particular 
case at hand. It will be far-reaching. If this inter- 
vention of the A-B-C-republics in North American 
affairs proves successful it will change entirely the atti- 
tude of South America toward us, and in any event it 
will go far in that direction.” Never before in our 
history, says Mr. Tracy, was there a time when the 





suggestion of such a thing could even be thought of. 
It marks a big change in American feeling and in our 
relations with the other nations of the hemisphere. 
The offer of mediation in its very phraseology opens up 
a large vista. “With the purpose of subserving the 
interests of peace and civilization in our continent,” so 
the offer begins, and in that same spirit a large number 
of our journals respond to it. “The incident,” says the 
Springfield Republican, “is worth hundreds of tours of 
South American capitals by our secretaries of state, 
with innumerable banquet speeches on pan-American 
solidarity. It is worth dozens of pan-American con- 
ferences. For an act like this crystallizes fine words 
and eloquent periods into a landmark of pan-American 
diplomacy. It establishes a precedent; possibly it opens 
an era.” But, the same paper says, anticipating a jingo 
outburst, the period of negotiation that has begun will 
require from our government more firmness and bravery 
than are called for by a state of war. The opportunity 
to win the respect and friendship of all South Americans 
is a surpassing one. It continues earnestly: “No greater 
crisis in its effect upon our relations with other countries 
was ever faced by the United States than this one, for 
the moral demands are more exacting. The issue is in 
doubt, but the purpose to stand by the government in its 
attempt to reach a settlement should be adamantine. 
We have come to a test of the fiber of our democracy.” 


An American Concert 
of the Powers. 


FIVE years ago, Professor Woclsey, of Yale, pub- 
lisred an article on “An American Concert of the 
Power.” Such a concert, he argued, might do much 
to check revolutions and to avert the repudiation of 
national debts. He said (in Scribner's, March, 1909) : 


“Unity of action too strong to be opposed; peace as a 
result, instead of revolution and war; the dictator at a dis- 
count, since no one will recognize him; political friend- 






























“HOLD STILL, DOG-GONE IT. HOLD STILL TILL I UNDO 
THIS!” 
—Nashville American 


ship and commercial sympathy instead of suspicion and 
jealousy; a premium set on stability and solvency, since 
to be in the concert rather than outside of it would mean 
so much to the minor states, would be so well worth while; 
a trade mutually profitable based on mutual good-will; an 
influence larger in world policies than any one state could 
aspire to. Such results as these, even if not realized, are 
at least worth aiming at.” 


Recalling these words, the N. Y. Evening Post ex- 
presses a lively hope that out of the present mediation 
some such large policy as Professor Woolsey outlined 
may issue. ‘‘Never,” it says, “did a novel international 
undertaking start off under happier auspices or give 
better promise of achieving its objects.” The Indian- 
apolis News is another journal that exults over the 
prospects, as follows: “We have at one stroke converted 
the whole of South America from an attitude of sullen 
suspicion to one of cordial friendship and enthusiastic 
admiration. There probably never was before in so 
short a space of time such a complete and general change 
of sentiment.” Nothing else, the same paper adds, that 
the President has done has so appealed to the public 
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heart and conscience and elicited such enthusiastic en- 
dorsement from churches, labor unions, chambers of 
commerce, bankers, college professors and statesmen. 
“It has created a bond of mutual respect and friend- 
ship,” remarks the Topeka Capital, “that will have last- 
ing consequences,” whether the mediation proves to be 
successful or not. 


Is the Monroe Doctrine in 
Imminent Peril? 


O SUCH strenuous protest as the Springfield Re- 

publican foresaw seems as yet to have voiced itself 
against mediation. But there is protest. The Monroe 
Doctrine, we are told, is in imminent danger. The 
Washington Post warns us of this. So does Henry 
Watterson. So does ex-Senator Beveridge. Says the 
Washington paper: 


“Talk of transforming the Monroe doctrine into a ‘Pan- 
American doctrine,’ to be jointly adhered to and enforced 
by all nations on this hemisphere, is mere idleness, based 
upon ignorance of the meaning of the Monroe doctrine. 
The United States would be guilty of suicidal folly if it 
should agree to be placed in a position where it would 
have to obtain the consent of any Latin-American republic 
before invoking the Monroe doctrine.” 


Mr. Watterson fears that the “mediation folly” will 
wreck the Wilson administration. Aside from the edi- 
torials in the Hearst papers, his is the one voice that 
rings out clear in the old simon-pure Jefferson Brick 
style. Hear him, in the Louisville Courier Journal: 


“There is but one safe exit; and that is in ‘On to Mex- 
ico’ and ‘All Aboard for Panama.’ Let the Administration 
rail to its masthead the flag of National Progress, bearing 
the old inspiring Democratic watchwords ‘Manifest Des- 
tiny,’ quit its Bryanesque tomfoolery about loving every- 
body, have the Secretary of State forget next year’s Nobel 
prize, and proceed to wipe up the earth with whatever 
Greasers get in the way!” 


In another resplendent passage of the same sort he 
makes the bald-headed eagle outdo itself in eulogy of 
the Monroe Doctrine: 


“Not as Monroe said it and meant it, but as Seward 
applied it to the French in Mexico, as Cleveland applied 
it to the English in Venezuela, as Roosevelt proclaimed it, 
and Wilson construes it; our right and might; armed 
cap-a-pie; the army and navy to do the nervy act—Johnny 
on the spot to enforce it—and don’t-let-any-of-you crowned 
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ONE OF THE VERA CRUZ OUTPOSTS 
Funston’s lines were advanced about ten miles from the port and the men entrenched themselves in various ways. 
just to please the photographer, is an imaginary enemy. 


The real enemy were miles away. 





















What they are aiming at here, 
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CLEANING UP VERA CRUZ 
This is part of the Sanitary Squad of Funston’s Brigade, who have 


cleaned up streets and cellars and amazed the Mexicans who looked for 
war and got this. 





heads of Europe, or Latin sons-of-guns in South America— 
greasers, mongrels, whelps, or hounds—forget it!” 


The San Francisco Argonaut thinks that the accept- 
ance of mediation, while it may, perhaps, reflect a broad 
and sound equity, certainly “knocks our Monroe Doc- 
trine into a cocked hat,’ and is a come-down from 
traditional pretensions. 


Huerta Being Hemmed In 
my. On All Sides. 
— the offer of mediation was made events have 


marched rapidly in Mexico. An armistice has been 
instituted between our forces and Huerta; but Car- 
ranza and Villa would not listen to an armistice. The 
appeals of Huerta to the constitutionalists to join forces 
against the Gringoes, after our occupation of Vera Cruz, 
were repelled with scorn. Declaring that he had com- 
pelled foreign intervention for the purpose of saving 
himself, they continued to pound away at his army. By 
the closing days of last month Zapata was within 18 
miles of Mexico City, having obtained complete rule 
over the state of Morelos. Figueroa, with another 
choice assortment of bandits, had possession of the state 
of Guerrero. Both these leaders were closing in on 
Huerta from the South, waiting only for the word from 
Villa before joining in a final assault. Gonzales had 
captured Tampico and Tuxpam, thus preserving the rich 
oil fields from ruin and opening up a seaport for the 
rebels. Villa had progressed as far south as Saltillo 
with a well-equipped and victorious army, having cap- 
tured Torreon and Monterey on the way. Obregon was 
pressing in from Guadalajara. Vera Cruz on the 
east ‘coast‘and Manzanillo on the west coast were domi- 
nated by American battleships. Only two railroads of 
consequence, one to Salina Cruz and one to Puerta 
Mexico, were left entirely in Huerta’s control. That 


doughty old Indian warrior, with his back to the wall, 
hemmed in on all.sides, his sources of supply from 
abroad cut off, his forces reduced and dispirited, the 
citizens in his own capital brooding over the chances 
of making a successful revolt, stood steadfast appar- 
ently, waiting immovably for the end, and talking like a 
hero. 


“Fate,” he said to a correspondent of the Lon- 








AFTER HUERTA’S DOWNFALL, 


WHAT? 
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WAR—BUT NOT AGAINST MEXICANS 

This is the war, as Funston’s Brigade have been waging it, against 

epidemic diseases. What this Sanitary Squad is here committing to the 

flames are the furnishings of a pest-house 


don Telegraph, “has willed that in my hands should 
rest the decision of the question of life or death for our 
national independence. I have no right to barter away 
the independence of Mexico for my own tranquillity and 
that of the country. It is my duty to fight to the last 
—to fight to the death.” 


After Huerta’s Downfall, 
What Next? 
A? HUERTA thus nears his downfall, the old bother- 


some question of What next? comes up again. One 
of two things lies before us, the Philadelphia Ledger 
thinks, as a result of the “blundering” at Washington: 
either a long and costly war of pacification or “an alli- 
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ance with forces 
that are a blot up- 
on civilization” — 
meaning Villa and 
Carranza. It does 
not see in medi- 
ation any salva- 
tion from that sit- 
uation even if it is 
successful in elim- 
inating Huerta. 
The. N. Y. Trib- 
une takes about 
the same view. 
“Even if media- 
tion should make 
certain surface 
changes in the 
situation,” it says, 
“the fundamental 
problem of re- 
organization in 
Mexico would re- 
main.” Also the 
Atlanta Georgian 
is looking through 
a glass darkly. 
Either the eleva- 
tion to power of 
Villa or Carranza must come or a president must be se- 
lected by forces exterior to Mexico and then, of neces- 
sity, supported by our arms. “How,” it asks, “would 
either alternative leave us in better state than we are to- 
day?” The N. Y. Journal of Commerce sees a faint gleam 
of hope in the issue of an ultimatum to Mexico’s fac- 
tional leaders by the United States, to be supported by 
the A-B-C-powers of South America. Various modifi- 
cations of this idea are proposed, a joint protectorate, 
for instance, or a governing commission of five to be 
selected by the mediation conference and to represent 
all factions in Mexico. The N. Y. Globe pins its faith 
to the constitutionalists. “It is becoming clearer each 
week,” so it observes, “that measurabie peace will be 
restored in Mexico when the constitutionalist party has 
won. Half of the republic is now under their control, 
and it is the unanimous report of our consuls that order 
is being maintained. 


UNCLE SAM: 


Land Reform Necessary to 
Mexico’s Salvation. 


O MERE political expedients are going to restore 
peace to Mexico, in the opinion of a growing num- 
ber of students of the problem. “What is going on in 








“WELL, YOU WOULDN’T HAVE THE BIRD!” 
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Mexico,” says the 
N. Y. World, “is 
a revolution of 
the common peo- 
ple against des- 
potic privileges. 
No peace will be 
permanent, it in- 


sists, until the 
peon is on land 
that belongs to 


the peon and is 
protected in his 
ownership.” The 
Philadelphia Led- 
ger sees things in 
the same light. It 
is not really a 
military struggle 
that is going on 
but “a struggle 
for social and eco- 
nomic freedom,” 
and there can be 
no peace until 
there is justice. 
Four things are 
necessary, in the 
opinion of the 
Washington Herald: a thoro change in the political or- 
ganization ; a change in economic status; the negotiation 
of a great foreign loan; the establishment of a systern of 
home guards. The economic change required is the 
breaking up the large holdings of land into small hold- 
ings by some such law as the friar’s land act in the 
Philippines or the land purchase act in Ireland. The 
Indianapolis News thinks something more is to be said. 
A social as well as an economic reformation is neces- 
sary. The governing classes must cease to despise labor 
and the submerged millions must be “roused from a 
mental and physical lethargy which looks no farther 
ahead than the next meal.” This social reformation can 
come only from within. It cannot be forced on the 
people. 


—Marcus in N. Y. Times 


Free Government Not an 

Impossibility in Mexico. 
OMETHING of the same sort is said by Dr. Albert 
Bushnell Hart, of Harvard. The vast Indian ele- 
ment in Mexico, he says, is no more capable of exer- 
cizing governmental control to-day than it was 100 years 





In 1914 under the American flag—except one 
CIVILIZATION FOLLOWS THE AMERICAN FLAG ; 


—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune 
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ago. Never in all 
the years that 
slavery prevailed 
in this country 
did it present as 
great a problem 
as is presented by 
the peonage sys- 
tem in Mexico. 
But another histo- 
rian gives us a far 
more  encourag- 
ing word. Henry 
Jones Ford, of 
Princeton, in a 
luminous article 
in the May At- 
lantic, discourses on “Disorderly States” the world 
over. He assails the theory which accounts for 
political order as a climatic or racial product, and in- 
sists that it is simply, or at least chiefly, a product of 
sound and efficient organization. The Anglo-Saxons, 
for instance, never produced an orderly state until the 
Normans introduced a more efficient governmental sys- 
tem. Up to the nineteenth century, indeed, England 
was a notorious example of a disorderly state. In 
Canada, Australia and especially South Africa, he sees 
illustrations of the same thing. Order in the British 
commonwealths, as Professor Ford reads history, is not 
due to race or climate but to the care with which the 
public business has been organized. The prime cause 
of trouble in the disorderly states of America, we are 
assured, is that they have unworkable constitutions. 








A HARD LESSON 


Reorganizing 
Latin America 
on Business 
Lines. 


O STOCK is 
taken by Pro- 
fessor Ford in the 
belief that the 
Mexicans are de- 
barred either by 
their race or their 
climate from es- 
tablishing an or- 
derly government. 
Three contingen- 
cies are open in 
—Ilermann in Beston Truth the case of such 
a state: (1) an- 
nexation, to prevent which, by any European power, 
the Monroe Doctrine was formulated; (2) clientage, 
or a system of foreign control by means of financial 
concessions; (3) reorganization. It was to meet the 
growing tendency to clientage that the Wilson Doc- 
trine was enunciated in the President’s Mobile speech, 
declaring against all foreign domination of American 
states through concessions instead of investments. The 
Wilson Doctrine on this point is the Monroe Doctrine 
brought down to date. ‘Constitutional government,” 
says Professor Ford in conclusion, “is essentially the 
application of sound accountancy to the public business.” 
In assisting Mexico and other American states to re- 
organize on safe business lines, the United States stands 
a good chance of curing the disorder “not by impairing 
their sovereignty but by invigorating it.” 





It was hardly fair for Admiral Badger to shoo the Mexican navy 
out of Vera Cruz Harbor. There might be a storm—New York 
W orld. 


It begins to look as tho old General Manana would win the 
1914 Nobel peace prize-—Washington Post. 


Well, it isn’t as if we didn’t know the road to Mexico City.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Maybe Huerta is encouraged by the fact that Coxey is marching 
on Washington with an army.—Florida Times-Union. 

Just let Huerta get to the telegraph wire first and there’s no- 
body in Mexico who can win a battle any better than he can.— 
Boston Transcript. 

The first steps to peace have naturally been taken by the A-B-C- 
Powers.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





COLORADO APPEALS 


TO THE PRESIDENT 


FOR HELP 


HEN a few Sundays ago the United States regulars 
marched into one of the mining camps in the cen- 

ter of trouble in Colorado, they were confronted by a 
procession of strikers, who came out to meet the troops, 
and, with a brass band at their head, escorted them to 
camp! In all the heated passion of dispute, two things 
seem to stand out uncontroverted. One is that the 
State of Colorado has made a humiliating exhibition of 
weakness. The other is that the sending of federal 
troops, by the President was a wise’move that has saved 
the situation. It seems about time, indeed, to look upon 
our regular army as a peace corps rather than a military 
body. It is the regular army that has built the Panama 
Canal. It was our regular army that restored peace to 
Cuba. It was the same army that brought order out of 
chaos when San Francisco was smitten. It is this army 
that is cleaning up Vera Cruz and, if given a little time, 
will convert that port into a health resort as it has con- 
verted Panama. It is this army that has brought peace 
to Colorado. It has all the symbols of a military body 
and it knows how to use them too; but when the dove 
of peace, in these troublous times, wants to find a safe 


place to rest a. d preen her feathers, she perches on one 
of the standarcs of our regular army and feels that she 
is among friends. 


Civil War in Colorado’s 
Mining Regions. 
HE strife in Colorado for a time last month drove 
Mexico off the front page of the newspapers. After 
seven months of bitter conflict between the striking 
miners and the mine-operators, the climax was reached 
cn Monday, April 20, near the little mining town of 
Ludlow, in Southern Colorado. On Tuesday morning, 
33 persons were lying dead, many of them women and 
children, and the tent colony of the strikers was in 
ashes. Two women and eleven children had been either 
burned or smothered te death in the cellar of one of the 
tents. During the next five days mass-meetings were 


held all over the state to express indignation and to 


demand that federal troops be called for by the gov- 
ernor. He finally yielded to the demands of a body 
of nearly a thousand women in Denver who marched 
to the statehouse and insisted upon his issuing such a 
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call at once. The arrival of the regulars a few days 
later and the disarmament of the strikers, mine-guards 
and militia ended for a time the latest and one of the 
most tragic incidents in an industrial warfare that has 
gone on intermittently for thirty years. The whole 
country has been aroused and the demand is general 
that the conditions in the mining industry that have led 
to such recent disturbances as those in West Virginia, 
Michigan and Colorado be permanently ended. 


How Mr. Rockefeller Was In- 
volved in the Colorado Trouble. 


T is difficult,” remarked the N. Y. Evening Post, “to 
recall any great public issue of late years in which 
the facts have been so difficult to ascertain as is the 
case with the ‘war’ in Colorado.” A couple of months 
ago a congressional committee of inquiry visited the 
state but failed to throw any conclusive light upon the 
situation. The strike, which began last September, has 
developed into one of the completest in the history of 
coal-mining, tho confined to the state of Colorado. The 
largest corporation involved in the conflict is the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Co., which mines about 32 per cent. 
of the coal mined in the state. Forty per cent. of the 
stock of this company is owned by the Rockefellers and 
John D., Jr., is one of the directors. The labor organ- 
ization involved is the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, the strongest labor union in the world numerically, 
having more than 400,000 paying members. Just what 
the real issues are is, as usual, a matter of dispute. The 
demands of the miners were seven in number: an eight- 
hour day; pay for narrow and dead work; check weigh- 
men; the right to trade in any store; abolition of the 
criminal-guard system; 10 per cent. increase in wages; 
recognition of the union. Five of these seven demands 
are already guaranteed, accordng to Professor Selig- 
man, of Columbia, by the statute laws of Colorado; but 
these laws are “habitually disregarded.” All the de- 
mands, according to John D. Rockefeller, Jr., were 
voluntarily granted by his corporation “long before the 
strike was called or talked of” except the demand for 
“unionizing the camps.” Secretary Green, of the United 
Mine Workers, denies that these other demands had 
been granted before the strike was ordered. 
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THE THINKER 
—Spang in Montgomery Advertizer 


OPINION 








The Main Issue in the Colorado 
Strike. 

| peontr gids vitality the other issues in the Colo- 

rado strike may have, there is little doubt that the 
main issue has become what Mr. Rockefeller calls the 
“unionizing of the camps” and what Professor Seligman 
calls “the recognition of tne union.” But just what this 
issue involves is a matter of dispute. Mr. Rockefeller 
construes it to mean the “closed shop,” that is, com- 
pelling all the non-union miners—comprising 90 per 
cent.—to become union members at the behest of the 
other 10 per cent. This, he asserts, is “the only point 
at issue,” and this involves a matter of principle which 
“affects every workingman throughout this land.” For 
the defense of that principle, he says, he is willing to 
sacrifice every cent of his investments in Colorado. 
“Surely,” he says, “no thinking man can ask, much less 
expect, that we will abandon our own employees and 
the cause of the workers of the entire country because 
violence and wholesale slaughter are brought about by 
an element which has come to regard itself as above and 
beyond the reach of the law.” But Professor Seligman 
insists that Mr. Rockefeller misunderstands the issue. 
Recognition of the union means merely the right of 
“collective bargaining” on the part of the miners as well 
as mine-owners—recognition, that is, of the right of 
the men to treat with their employers through their 
chosen officials. “Why,” he asks, “should the Colorado 
coal operators find it impossible to achieve what has 
actually been accomplished by their colleags in nearly 
every other state of the Union? And why should so 
much emphasis be put on the sacredness of a ‘principle’ 
which has been abandoned almost everywhere else in 
the coal fields of England and of the United States, 
and the disappearance of which is leading toward in- 
dustrial peace and social progress?” 


The “Open Union” as a Solution 
of Labor Wars. 

Professor Seligman is right, then the issue in Colo- 

rado is practically the same as that which resulted in 
the Homestead strike and in the disastrous anthracite 
coal strike in Pennsylvania, which was settled by the 
Roosevelt commission. It is the issue that has caused 
more bitter labor wars than any other and is regarded 
by union men the country over as fundamental to the 
very existence of the unions. On this question, the 
Roosevelt commission had this to say: 


“Experience shows that the more full the recognition 
given to a trades-union, the more businesslike and re- 
sponsible it becomes. Through dealings with business men 
in business matters, its more intelligent, conservative, and 
responsible members come to the front and gain general 
control and direction of its affairs. If the energy of the 
employer is directed to discouragement and repression of 
the union, he need not be surprised if the more radically 
inclined members are the ones most frequently heard.” 


This, the N. Y. Times thinks, is the lesson the coal 
operators in Colorado are learning. The employers, 
it says, are right in their stand for the “open shop”; 
but in an important sense they too, as well as the unions, 
have stood for the “closed shop”—closed against the 
unions. While they have employed union men they 
have discouraged the unions and “refused to hear the 
union’s representatives.” The Times points to the plan 
under which 7556 grievances have been settled in New 
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They hail from all the corners of southeastern Europe—being Greeks, 


THE STRIKING MINERS OF COLORADO 


3ulgarians, Albanians, and a dozen other nationalities, few of whom speak 


English and some of whom participated in the bloody scenes of the recent war in Bulgaria. Over fifty of them and their leaders have been indicted 


—not tried—for murder and assassination. 


York City in the garment industries, since the “protocol 
of peace’ was signed in March, 1911, by which the 
union was recognized, but by which the right of men 
to contract individually as well as collectively was also 
recognized. This, it insists—the “open union,” not the 
“closed shop’—is the solution of such difficulties as 
those in Colorado. 


The Alien Population in 
; Colorado. ; 
UT whatever the issue or its solut’on in Colorado’s 


labor war, it is evident that all the materials for a 
first-class conflagration have been gathering there for a 
long time. The miners there are described as “men 
from all the loose corners of Europe and Asia—As- 
syrians, Armenians, Bulgarians, Greeks, Lithuanians, 
Russians, Poles, Austrians, Croatians, Mexicans—a 
3abel huddle, speaking thirty-six different languages 
and dialects.” Less than 30 per cent. of the strikers 
speak English. Only about 10 per cent. were members 
of the union prior to the strike. Lacking competent 
leaders of their own, they followed leaders who were 
not citizens of the state. On the other side, the principal 
coal companies are owned and controlled by absentee 
capitalists. Mr. Rockefeller has not been in Colorado, 
so it is said, for ten years. “It has been a grim strug- 
gle,” says State Senator Helen Ring Robinson in The 
Independent, “between two foreign organizations with 
headquarters outside the state.” In spite of the fact 
that Colorado is equipped not only with woman suffrage 
but with the referendum, the initiative and the recall, 
the two counties in which the trouble has centered have 
been long controlled by the officials of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company. Says Senator Robinson, and 
her statement is confirmed by others: “They have con- 
trolled the courts. They have controlled the sheriff's 
office. They have owned the mayors and most of the 
ministers, the merchants and the lawyers.” Add to all 
this the slumbering resentments of an intermittent in- 








dustrial warfare extending over 30 years, with high- 
handed outrages committed by both sides, and the rea- 
sons for the recent outbreak become apparent. 


How the Militia of Colorado 

Are Recruited. 

N this inflammable material the state government 

seems to have proceeded to pour kerosene oil in 
reckless quantity. The governor, appealed to to protect 
property and preserve order, felt compelled to call out 
the militia. Now the laws of the state, it appears, do 
not provide the governor with means for paying the 
militia until the legislature makes an appropriation. But 
he could and did order certificates of indebtedness to be 
issued by the state auditor, upon vouchers approved by 
the military board; but these certificates were not even 
a lien on the state treasury until the legislature met and 
provided for their payment. To raise money on these 
certificates, therefore, the governor had to look to 
private sources willing to take the risk—the monefed 
interests, that is, of the state. Naturally these inter- 
ests were the mine-owners themselves and their sym- 
pathizers. Naturally also the militia so equipped and 
sustained were looked upon as the “minions of capital.” 
Those wlfo did not relish being “minions” refused to 
answer the call. Their places were taken in numerous 
cases by mine-guards. Captain Carson, of one of the 
companies, after the tragedy at Ludlow admitted that 
out of 126 men under his command, 30 were mine- 
guards and 70 were mine employees—clerks, engineers, 
pit bosses, etc. The company never had a drill, never 
elected officers, never was regularly mustered into 
service, and looked to the mine-owners for pay; but it 
was equipped with the temporary power of state militia 
and was sent with a machine gun into the trouble zone 
to preserve order! Mayor Hamrock, who was in gen- 
eral charge of the troops at Ludlow, is a Denver saloon- 
keeper. Lieutenant Linderfelt, who had command of 
a detachment, is described as “a notorious character.” 
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He had been a mine-guard and it was he who smashed 
his musket on the head of the strike leader, Louis 
Tikas, who had come by request to a conference. 


Comment of the Press on 
Colorado’s Shame. 


Cy: of the struggle in Colorado, with its medley 
of charges and its confused statements of fact, 
nothing very enlightening has emerged in the way of 
press comment. The Springfield Republican thinks 
there must be some way of preventing such barbarities 
and it suggests “governmental control of mines” as a 
last resort. The Emporia Gazette finds in the affair 
an argument not only for labor unions but for trusts. 
It says: 


“Sooner or later this country must recognize that col- 
lective buying and selling for capital, and collective bar- 
gaining for labor are right. Rules for the definition and 
regulating of such collective enterprizes must be made and 
obeyed. But the collective principle of bargaining and 
buying and selling must triumph. Guns cannot stop it in 
labor and laws cannot stop it in capital.” 


The N. Y. Tribune, in common with various other pa- 
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pers, thinks that it is time for state governments to rec- 
ognize the futility of using the militia in connection with 
labor troubles, and points to the state constabulary of 
Pennsylvania as the right kind of thing. The Indian- 
apolis News and other journals emphasize the fact that 
a state that enjoys woman suffrage, the referendum, in- 
itiative and recall not only of officials but of judicial 
decisions, is, despite all these, “suffering from conditions 
that are a disgrace to a civilized community.” This 
shame of Colorado is dwelt upon by many papers, in- 
cluding the Rocky Mountain News of Denver, which 
says: 


“The blood of the women and children, burned and shot 
like rats, cries aloud from the ground. The great state of 
Colorado has failed them. It has betrayed them. Her 
militia, which should have been the impartial protectors of 
the peace, have acted as murderous gunmen. The ma- 
chine guns which played in the darkness upon the homes 
of humble men and women, whose only crime was an 
effort to earn an honest living, were bought and paid for 
by agents of the mine owners. Explosive bullets have 
been used on children. Does the bloodiest page in the 
French revolution approach this in hideousness?” 





Recent developments indicate that President Wilson has in his 
vocabulary other admonitory words besides “tut tut.”—Newark 
News. 

Republicans and Progressives are getting together all right— 
the noise of their frequent collisions reverberates like a boiler 
factory on full time.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


It might be worse. What if the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission were asked to decide whether our marines in Mexico 
needed more ammunition?—Wall Street Journal. 


There are times when some of those South Carolinians believe 
that if Cole Blease had lived in the days of Balaam he would 
have been saddled and ridden through Jerusalem.—Houston Post. 


Brazil would be wise to avoid the discovery of too many new 
rivers. It may have annual rivers and harbors bills some of these 
times, and then there will be the devil to pay.—Houston Post. 


If Col. Goethals goes to war wearing all the medals bestowed 
on him tor his work at Panama the Mexicans will have a hard 
time finding a vulnerable spot—Washington Herald. 





THE FRENCH ELECTION ENDS IN A CHALLENGE 
. TO GERMANY 


pis enaAncs to her pact with Russia and a pur- 

pose to revive on a more ambitious scale than ever 
her traditional hostility to Germany were proclaimed 
by France at the polls last month. The third republic 
was still involved in the fury of the campaign when the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, one of the radical German dailies, 
said that militarism was the sole issue of the great con- 
test. Its closing scenes witnessed a series of Frarico- 
German incidents, with Alsace-Lorraine as their occa- 
sion, which the Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung interprets as a 
warning to the fatherland. Every responsible Paris 
daily records with satisfaction the endorsement by the 
voters of that three-years-service law with the colors 
through the medium of which the question at issue was 
given practical expression. France has decided to re- 
main an armed camp, as one German commentator now 
phrases it. The same idea is conveyed in the inspired 
comment of the St. Petersburg Novoye Vremya, to 
which the outcome of the struggle in France seems 
such a strengthening of the Dual Alliance as must per- 
manently influence the balance of power in Europe. 
The Jingo Berlin organs fear a challenge has been 
thrown down to Germany and that relations with the 
French republic have entered a new phase, threatening 
to the peace of the world. This is an extreme view, 
however. The military party has scored heavily, as 
the Indépendance Belge of Brussels laments, but France 
is a nation of peaceful ideals none the less. 





Victory of the Anticlericals 
in France. 

earning the struggle at the polls in France anti-clerical- 

ism emerges with undiminished strength, according 
to the London News. It is noteworthy to the London 
Post that nearly every politician of any repute was 
elected at the first ballot. Jaurés, the champion of So- 
cialism; Guesde, the revolutionary; Briand, sometime 
Premier and “renegade Socialist”; Millerand, the mod- 
erate; Barthou, an anti-clerical leader; Benoist, cham- 
pion of proportional representation ; the Comte de Mun, 
hero of clericalism, and the cabinet ministers generally 
have come back gloriously. More sensational than any 
other personal triumph is that of Joseph Caillaux, for- 
mer Premier, whose wife slew the editor of the Figaro. 
This daily is most bitter in commenting upon that de- 
velopment. A distinguished statesman and senator re- 
marked in a private conversation that the reappearance 
of Caillaux in a ministry would be “most disastrous” 
for France. It is doubtful to some observers whether 
he could enter any ministry at present, but the London 
Telegraph opines that he might play the part of “father 
Joseph” to a radical Richelieu of the hour. 


German Dread of a French 
Plot With Russia. 


be nage ter II. and the whole bureaucratic circ'e in 
St. Petersburg received the outcome of the French 
elections with delight, so a German daily hints. Indeed, 























according to the clerical Germania of Berlin, pressure 
has already been brought to bear by official Paris upon 
official St. Petersburg. Russia, as a result, is secretly 
and hurriedly making warlike preparations “which may 
develop into a serious danger to the international situ- 
ation.” Bellicose elements, it adds, and irresponsible 
firebrands have once more gained the upper hand in the 
capitals of the parties to the Dual Alliance. Hence an 
order imposing on Russian newspapers the strictest si- 
lence concerning military measures, especially on the 
German frontier. The explanation, declares the Berlin 
organ, lies in the purpose of the Czar’s government to 
increase its military force at the behest of France as 
a means of coercing Germany. Moreover, on the occa- 
sion of his last visit to St. Petersburg, the French Pres- 
ident, Raymond Poincaré, demanded, “with a clearness 
which admitted of no misconception,” an increase in 
Russia’s armed strength and especially the adoption of 
more rapid mobilization methods. It is an ascertained 
fact, adds the Germania, that Russia hastened to com- 
ply with these demands. 


“oe of a Crisis Involving 
ance and Germany. 


O CIRCUMST ANCE pe be omitted to render the 

impending visit of President Poincaré of France 
to the Czar Nicholas in St. Petersburg an international 
demonstration against Germany, if the fears of certain 
Berlin papers are well founded. There is a feeling in 
Paris that war with Germany has become inevitable, 
notes the London Post. This state of mind is attributed 
by the. Berlin V orwarts to a systematic effort by French 
politicians to have it appear that the republic is threat- 
ened by Germany. Candidates for the chamber of 
deputies in Paris have been assuring their constituencies 
that the empire of William II. is in the hands of the 
Pan-Germans, an assertion denounced by the Berlin 
daily as preposterous. It foresees the approach of a 
crisis in the relations of the two countries due partly 
to misinformation but mainly to the sinister tactics of 
reactionaries who wish to stem the tide of radicalism 
and socialism. Recent incidents in the capital of Alsace, 
it says, the threat to expel Frenchmen from the province 
and rumors of an intention in Paris to retaliate upon 
Germans are but episodes in a campaign that exploits 
war-scares for speculative purposes on the Bourse or 
for the benefit of capitalists seeking contracts for muni- 
tions of war. 


Justification of German Alarm 
Between France and Russia. 
ERMAN statesmen do well to receive the outcome 


of the elections in France as a warning, unless the 
London Outlook labors under an hallucination. Never 
before was Russia so armed, it says, and never before 
did the French look with more confidence upon the 
Dual Alliance as the means of their long-deferred re- 
venge. If war were to break out to-day, affirms our 
British contemporary, Russia would not be out of the 
contest. “It is Germany that might suffer an overthrow 
at least as great as was the misfortune of France nearly 
half a century ago.” The military character of the Ger- 
man population, it fears, has not improved during the 
last forty years. The transference of that population 


from the hardy occupations of agricultural life to the 
close confinement of factories and mills and the dull ex- 
istence in streets and slums has not been to the advan- 
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tage of the class which supplies the military forces of 
the fatherland. Germany, in a word, is weak from a 
military point of view for the reasons that make her so 
powerful industrially, and the French military experts 
realize it. Paris has reached the conclusion that Ber- 
lin is weak, and that theory has been communicated to 
St. Petersburg. Russia aches for a war with Germany. 
France will take every advantage of that mood. 


Political Future of Caillaux 
in France. 
NE MAN in France may avert the worst conse- 
quences of that strain in his country’s relations 
with Germany from which such dire consequences may 
result, thinks the London News—lJoseph Caillaux. He 
has clung throughout his political career to the idea of 
ultimate peace between Paris and Berlin. He exem- 
plifies to his countrymen the policy of reconciliation as 
distinguished from that of revenge. He would, it is 
said, conclude a pact of amity with the Germans and 
let the Dual Alliance go. He has risked his political 
career in the past upon a revolution in French concep- 
tions of world politics. Now he finds himself returned 
to the chamber, altho, when his wife slew the Figaro 
editor, he had to resign in something very like disgrace. 
To destroy him, insists the British daily, speaking of 
Caillaux, is to destroy the France of to-day. “For, 
whatever may be the view of his character, there can 
be no doubt that the fate of France hangs on his policy. 
To destroy him has become as fixed a purpose of the 
French reactionaries as the destruction of Mr. Lloyd 
George is of the English reactionaries.” For years 
Caillaux has been fighting his battle for the reform of 
the national finance and for the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of the income tax. Vested inierests war on him 
without mercy. Their organs refer to his efforts for 
improved relations with Germany as a species of high 
treason. The comment of the Figaro upon his reelec- 
tion last month gives the atmosphere established around 
him by his foes: 


“The shame is this: Caillaux is elected. He has a ma- 
jority of fifteen hundred votes. 

“The man of the last scandal, so deeply involved in a 
crime at common law that his responsibility—if there be 
not complicity—is not doubtful, the man whom the com- 
mission of inquiry flayed and whom the Chamber has been 
unable to absolve, the man of Rochette, has just triumphed. 
This shocks not the political tendencies of anyone but the 
public conscience. It is not the success of an idea or of 
a party. It is a monstrous fact of immorality.” 


What Really Elected Joseph 
Caillaux. 

a the tragic taking-off of the editor of the 

Figaro, Joseph Caillaux resigned from the ministry 
and withdrew his candidacy in the constituency of Ma- 
mers, which he had represented in the chamber of dep- 
uties for sixteen years. His constituents refused to 
accept his decision. They organized a great demonstra- 
tion, imploring him to continue to represent them. His 
consent having been secured, Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant, the illustrious champion of international peace, 
who represents a department in the Senate, began to 
agitate in favor of Caillaux. M. de Constant carried 
the campaign into every hamlet of the Caillaux con- 
stituency, insisting upon a vindication of the discredited 
politician as the “great republican deputy who is the 
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defender of the puor.” The fury of the fray was acute, 
for all France looked on. The Paris Matin, never 
friendly to Caillaux, describes his return to the Cham- 
ber as a great personal victory. The London News 
expects soon to see him again at the head of the 
radical groups, perhaps a Premier. That development 
would entail a revolution in the whole present aspect 
of Irench politics, endangering the alliance with Russia 
while removing the German war-scare—the reasons be- 
ing thus set down in the London Telegraph: 





“Some time ago, when the Moroccan difficulty was at its 
height, M. Caillaux did not hesitate to take the unpatriotic 
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line of sympathy with Germany. Probably much the same 
attitude is the cause of his opposition to the Three Years’ 
Service bill and other points in which he agrees with the 
‘pacifists’ of France. Why, he might ask, is France to be 
called upon to spend such vast sums on her defenses, and 
to keep so much of her manhood a long time with the 
colors? The only reason is the enmity with Germany, 
which, if it only could be changed into something ap- 
proaching to friendship, would at once improve national 
finance and alter the whole aspect of affairs. In the same 
spirit, M. Caillaux is also an opponent, more or less avowed, 
of the entente with Great Britain, because it pledges the 
French republic to a policy bound to be inimical to the 
interests of Germany.” 





If Uncle Sam does have to take hold of Mexico we hope he 
will change the name of every town in that country—Washington 
Herald. 


Huerta has been talking about going to the front, but now he 
doesn’t know which way the front is—Florida Times-Union. 

Huerta had better quit it while he has ammunition enough left 
to fire that salute.—Indianapolis News. 


The difficulty in recognizing Huerta would not be at all remark- 
able if Villa had gotten in reach of him.—Fiorida Times-Union. 


The hardest job will be to keep the Boy Scouts home.—Balti- 
more American. 

We are quite sure the Mexicans would calm down if they knew 
how anxious Cole Blease is to go to the front—Washington Herald. 

We had a strenuous time last evening with Guadalajara, Chihua- 
hua, Ixmiguilpam and Tamaulipas. Tonight we may tackle Hosto- 
tipaguillo.—Toledo Blade. 


When he saw that nobody was trying to stop him Gov. Colquitt 
decided that he would not invade Mexico.—Washington Herald. 





THE NEW RELATIONS OF LATIN AMERICA 
TO THE UNITED STATES 


N SECURING a postponement of the Pan-American 

Congress until the end of the present year, President 
Wilson seems to the Jornal do Comercio (Rio de Ja- 
neiro) to have given fresh evidence of his perfect com- 
prehension of the South American attitude to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. The Washington administration assigns 
as its reason a desire to have Mexico participate in the 
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“A SORT OF WAR” 


PresipENtT Wi son: I hope you are not shooting at my dear friends 
the Mexicans? 
U. S. A. Gunner: Oh, no, sir. We have strict orders only to aim 


at one Huerta. 
—London Punch 


gathering on a basis of perfect harmony with the United 
States. The inference to the South American daily is 
obvious. President Wilson thinks the crisis south of the 
Rio Grande will have found its solution long before 
the coming of winter. It is difficult for the Chileans 
not to regret the delay. Elaborate preparations had 
been made for the session of the Pan-American Con- 
gress in Santiago. The occasion is to be made addi- 
tionally important, notes the Lei, by the presence of 
Secretary of State Bryan. He has signified the inten- 
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tion of the United States government to raise the lega- 
tion in the Chilean capital to the dignity of an embassy. 
Brazil is likewise to receive from this country no mere 
minister, but a full-fledged ambassador. The Argentine 
Republic is accorded the same evidence of the new im- 
portance attached to it. Developments of this sort tend 
to neutralize, says the Débats of Paris, the effects of the 
spectacular visit of Prince Henry of Prussia, who is 
supposed to have acted as a glorified commercial trav- 
eler in South America. He had scarcely departed when 
the attitude of the press there, somewhat unfriendly to 
ourselves, underwent a transformation. 


Latin America Gets New Light 
on the Monroe Doctrine. 

ee to the acceptance by Washington of the good 

offices of Argentine, Brazil and Chile in the ca- 
pacity of intermediaries with Huerta, the press of South 
America commented disapprovingly upon the Wilson 
policy in Mexico. The events of the past month have 
allayed many suspicions in Rio Janeiro, in Buenos Ayres, 
in Montevideo. A typical instance is afforded by the 
Prensa, perhaps the greatest daily in South America. 
Not many weeks ago it feared a policy of aggrandize- 
ment in Washington, tending to humiliate the Latin re- 
publics of the new world. It actually invited the inter- 
ference of Europe. To-day it discerns a moderation in 
North American diplomacy that may remove many Latin 
apprehensions. Even the irreconcilable Gazeta de No- 
ticias (Rio Janeiro), once shocked by the rashness of 
President Wilson, is gratified by his display of states- 
manship. This revolution in South American sentiment 
has been referred to by the London Times as something 
that may have “an important and perhaps vital bearing” 
upon the future relations between the Washington gov- 
ernment and the other republics of the western hemi- 
sphere. But have the South American republics com- 
mitted themselves to the elimination of Huerta? The 
London daily interprets the Latin attitude thus: 
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in his attitude of defiance 
to the United States, to be the champion not of Mexico 


“General Huerta has claimed, 


only but of all Latin America. He may, then, without sac- 
rifice of dignity, yield to the friendly pressure of Latin 
America what he could never yield to ‘Yanqui’ menace. 

“Whatever the effect of this latest development of the 
policy of President Wilson on the critical question of the 
moment—and we sincerely hope that it may be as good as 
is its intention—there can be no doubt as to the impres- 
sion in favor of the United States which it is calculated to 
produce in Latin America generally. For years past the 
Latin American republics have been watching with mis- 
giving and resentment the new developments of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine which seemed to aim at consecrating an even- 
tual hegemony of the United States over both Americas. 
Suspicion of the ‘New Monroism,’ fed by the intervention 
of the Americans in Panama, in Cuba, and in Nicaragua, 
seemed to become certainty with President Wilson’s claim 
to intervene, on general principles, in the internal affairs 
of Mexico. ... 

“These alarms and misgivings President Wilson’s action 
in accepting the offer of the three powers will tend to allay.” 


Washington’s Impression of Ger- 

man Action in South America. 
ERMAN activity in South America seems to more 
than one European daily to have some connection 
with Washington’s eagerness to welcome mediation by 
the three republics. Our Department of State, observes 
the Paris Temps, has kept itself fully informed regard- 
ing the movements of Prince Henry of Prussia in Rio 
de Janeiro, Montevideo, Buenos Ayres and Santiago. 
His Highness exchanged visits with every President 
whose capital lay in his itinerary. There were splendid 
banquets and fervid speeches to emphasize the cordial- 
ity of the ties that bind Latin America to the empire 
of the Hohenzollern. In Santiago the Prince assisted 
at a grand review of the military forces of Chile. In 
the harbor of Valparaiso he was borne between the 








THE PORTRAIT 
The great artist of the state department paints a picture of his friend, 
the great Mexican fighter. 
—McCoy in N. Y. American 
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Chilean squadron in one division and the German squad- 
ron in another division of a spectacular naval parade. 
The presence of so powerful a fleet of the Emperor’s 
war-ships off the South American coast inspired re- 
spect for Germany as a sea-power, as the comments of 
the Buenos Ayres Nacion attest. Prince Henry visited 
German hospitals and German schools in South America. 
German societies of every sort welcomed him with Ger- 
man national airs. A branch of the German Navy 
League was organized in Buenos Ayres. The Pan- 
Germans in Berlin even issued a map on which the 
Brazilian states of Rio Grande do Sol and Santa Cata- 
rina were designated as “Antarctic Germany.” 


Roosevelt Eclipses the Prince 
; in South America. 
AD it not entered the mind of Theodore Roose- 


velt to make a South American tour of his own, 
Germany, thanks to Prince Henry, must have proved a 
mine of gold to contractors in Berlin, according to the 
Paris Temps. The Rough Rider seems to our French 
contemporary, however, to have thrown the Emperor’s 
brother into the shade. In the wake of Colonel Roose- 
velt, American commercial interests have marched in 
a carnival of contracts. Chicago pork-packers have es- 
tablished themselves with an ice-plant on the Platte to 
the confusion of German sausage-makers. Wall Street 
has raided the street-car systems of South American 
cities under the noses of the financiers of Berlin. How 
the New England shipbuilders got their contracts for 
Argentine dreadnoughts over the heads of German bid- 
ders remains a mystery; but the ill feeling in Berlin is 
great. Colonel Roosevelt is accused of displaying down- 
right bad taste by demonstrations wearing the aspect of 
schemes to eclipse Prince Henry as a popular spectacle. 
Wherever the Emperor’s brother found himself, there, 
too, was a delegation from the United States on the 
lookout for concessions. This rivalry accounts for the 
skepticism with which Colonel Roosevelt’s discoveries 
of unknown rivers have been received in Berlin papers 
—at least the Temps fears so. It is impelled to observe: 


“The youthful South American democracies have been 
greatly flattered in their national pride by the visit of the 
brother and envoy of a powerful sovereign. 


This visit at- 
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tests their growing importance in the world. It reminds 
them likewise, whatever may be said to the contrary by 
that great newspaper of Buenos Ayres, the Nacion, that 
they form but the field of a formidable struggle for eco- 
nomic preponderance between the Pan-American imperial- 
ism of the great republic of the north and the world-wide 
political expansion of the German empire.” 


Why South America Fears 
North America. 

OWERFUL vested interests have been built up in 

more than one South American republic upon a 
theory that the Monroe Doctrine is a form of North 
American aggrandizement, observes a writer in the Paris 
Figaro. European exploiters of concessions in the new 
world make much of the “Yankee bogy,” with conse- 
quences prejudicial at times to the railroad experts of 
the United States. There exists in South America, 
moreover, we read further, a press subject to European 
influences rather than American. The Germans control 
the Argentinische Tageblatt and the Deutsche Zeitung. 
circulating widely in the Argentine and in Brazil. The 
influential West Coast Leader (Lima) is cited as an ex- 
ample of a newspaper devoted to British interests, one 
of several printed in English and edited by Englishmen. 
The South American mind is thus saturated in arti- 
American streams of tendency working themselves out 
in such a demonstration as Montevideo witnessed the 
other day. Bands of students in that capital paraded 
the streets protesting against the American invasion of 
Mexico. The police prevented an attack on the Amer- 
ican legation. South-American dailies deplore this event 
and the Correio de Manha (Rio Janeiro) makes it the 
basis of a plea for a more benevolent attitude to Wash- 
ington diplomacy in view of the willingness of President 
Wilson to listen to the representations of Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile. 


Is South American Distrust 
of Us Ineradicable? 
RAVER than any loss of blood and treasure in a 


war with Mexico would be the effect produced on 
the relations between the United States and the whole 
of Latin America, affirms the London Post. That is 
why the “A-B-C-powers” have transformed the crisis 
through their intervention and its acceptance by Mr. 
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The short men well to the front is General Funston. 


By his right is Admiral Fletcher. 





THE RETURN OF THE BLUEJACKETS AND MARINES 


They and other officers of the army and navy are here 


reviewing the “‘jackies” and marines who are returning to the ships, having taken and occupied Vera Cruz until replaced by Funston’s brigade. Not 
a man of the thousands here under review stole or looted anything and not one of them got drunk tho there were plenty of opportunities. 
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Wilson. To bring about a close and sympathetic under- 
standing between their country and the other republics 
of the western hemisphere has long been one of the 
main objects of the statesmen in Washington, concedes 
our British observer, always coldly critical in its com- 
ment upon American diplomacy under Mr. Wilson. The 
United States, it notes, has promoted Pan-American 
congresses at which efforts have been made to foster 
the conception of a solidarity of interests and aims 
among all the nations of the new world. Of late years, 
the Pan-American bureau at Washington has built up 
an elaborate organization for developing friendship and 
trade and encouraging closer relations in social, eco- 
nomic and political spheres between the United States 
and the races of Latin America. Secretaries of State 
like Mr. Root and Mr. Knox have gone on tours through 
the southern republics with the object of dispelling mis- 
understandings, of convincing Rio Janeiro, Buenos 
Ayres and Santiago that Washington is anxious to re- 
spect their rights and liberties. The British daily adds: 


“But the Latin republics remain doubtful and distrustful 
of the aims of their northern neighbor. They no longer 
value the Monroe Doctrine, since they do not fear aggres- 
sion on the part of Europe; and they suspect that it is 
kept in force in order to further the ambitions of the United 
States. It can be employed, they see, to justify intervention 
in their domestic affairs. . . . Mr. Roosevelt found during 
his recent tour of South America that the public in more 
than one country believed that the United States was de- 
liberately planning an attack on her southern neighbor. 
President Wilson’s declaration that all governments in the 
western hemisphere must conform to certain principles was 
taken as an indication of a design to facilitate the interven- 
tion of the United States in the domestic affairs of the 
Latin republics. And if he should become involved in what 
might look like a war of conquest in Mexico, the United 
States would find that the feeling of all South America 
was ranged against her.” 
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These are the mediators, who have temporarily at least averted war 
and who may have inaugurated a new “concert of America” that may 
have lasting effects upon the history of the new world. The gentleman 
on the reader’s right is Romulo S. Naon, representing Argentina; 
Brazil’s representative—in the middle—is Domicio da Gama; the tall 
gentleman, Eduardo Suarez, represents Chile 





It may be a little premature, but if the worst is to be, let us 
hope at least that the canned beef will be beef.—Indianapolis News. 


If the editor of El Imparcial had only taken another drink, 
he might have captured Washington.—Washington Post. 

It’s bound to lack euphony, whether it is called the American- 
Huerta war or the Huerta-American conflict.—Toledo Blade. 

Ammunition on the steamer Ypiranga is safe, but at latest ac- 
counts the captain was about to explode.—Washington Post. 


Secretary Daniels may be able to make the navy take water, 
but Huerta can’t.—Washington Herald. 


It’s a waste of time trying to explain the Mexican situation 
to a girl with a new spring hat.—Washington Post 

We insist 
apologize to us. 


upon apologizing to Colombia and having Mexico 
Why not have Mexico apologize to Colombia and 
square the whole account ?—Washington Post. 


No doubt they are hustling around to get some new oars for 
the Mexican navy.—-Chattanooga Times. 


Why didn’t President Wilson think to wire Huerta that if he 
would kiss O’Shaughnessy again that would do.—Florida Times- 
Pi ’ 





REACTIONARY CHINA AT ODDS WITH THE 
JAPANESE DEMOCRACY 


caer to the post of Premier in the seventy- 
seventh year of-his age, Count Okuma, most illus- 
trious of Japanese statesmen, finds his country on the 
eve of a Chinese crisis. European dailies have long 
observed the rise and progress of those strained rela- 
tions between Yuan Shi Kai and the government in 
Tokyo which, as the Berlin Kreus-Zeitung says, may 
profoundly influence the immediate future in the far 
East. The despotism so lately established in Peking 
accommodates itself uneasily with the democratic forces 
that tend to gain the upper hand in Tokyo. The ap- 


pearance of so modern a character as the Count Okuma 
—modern in outlook upon the political world—in the 
capacity of Japanese Prime Minister embarrasses Yuan 





enormously., The Count has already refused to inter- 
fere with the Chinese student societies which have grown 
so influential in Tokyo. The Japanese capital, says a 
correspondent of the London Times, is of great moment 
to the Chinese despot because of the thousands of ex- 
iled students there. Yuan has filled Japan with his 
spies, if we may credit the Chuwo. He wishes to keep 
a watch upon the revolutionary organizations in Tokyo. 
He has sent through diplomatic channels as strong a 
protest against the conspiracy fomented by Chinese 
revolutionists from their Japanese center that the Okuma 
ministry would like to take action but dare not. The 
Japanese democracy is not the thing of mere phrase- 
ology that goes by the name of freedom in China. 
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Premier Okuma Has a Difficulty 
With Yuan Shi Kai. 


(jo is the first Prime Minister in Japan to take 
official cognizance of the existence of “labor.” He 
recognizes in his own country the importance of the so- 
cial questions that loom large in Europe and America. 
He prides himself upon his modernity. Nothing could 
be more foreign to his character, says the Berlin daily 
just named, than drastic action against freedom of the 
press and freedom of speech. His familiarity with the 
temper of democracy accounts for his elevation to the 
head of a ministry at a time when popular feeling dis- 
plays itself rebelliously. He has been obliged to go to 
unprecedented lengths, says the Paris Débats, in making 
concessions to the democratic elements in the national 
parliament. There are factions in the lower house at 
Tokyo which urge aggressive action against Yuan Shi 
Kai. His despotic measures have brought the liberal- 
ized Chinese into the Japanese capital, where they agi- 
tate day and night. Those enlightened Japanese teach- 
ers and students who have found in China a field for 
the dissemination of modern ideas complain constantly 
of the espionage to which they are subject. Yuan ac- 
cuses these foreigners of being in league with the noto- 
rious “White Wolf,’ whose movements are so rapidly 
assuming the proportions of a national revolt. He is 
said to have Japanese military experts on his staff. 
His personal overthrow would not result in the dismem- 
berment of his force, explains the French daily, because 
it is now too well organized and commands the support 
of some of the provincial authorities. 


China’s Despot Tries to Suppress 
the Japanese. 

DUCATED Japanese in China enjoy such a control 

of the native press that Yuan Shi Kai regards them 
with disfavor. His tactics are exemplified by his treat- 
ment of the Shuntien Shihpao, a Japanese daily pub- 
lished at Peking in the Chinese language. It never says 
a favorable thing on the subject of that emasculated 
constitution which confers such power on Yuan. It 
has been too outspoken of late in its comments on the 
campaign against “White Wolf.” That bandit was re- 
cently reported to have been routed with great loss, a 
piece of “news” which the Peking paper made the sub- 
ject of sarcastic remarks. Yuan, who has been censor- 
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ing and suppressing newspapers aggressively of late, 
ordered the Minister of War to take the offensive sheet 
in hand. A dozen troopers dashed into the office of the 
Shuntien Shihpao and informed the editor that its pub- 
lication must cease indefinitely. The telephone was 
placed under the ban. The editor at once visited the 
Japanese minister to China, who, becoming aware of 
the facts in the case, rushed the legation guard to the 
newspaper office. The troopers were routed and the 
daily went to press. No sooner had knowledge of the 
affair reached Tokyo than pandemonium broke out 
among the Chinese refugees, among the radical members 
of the house and among the revolutionary prints that 
now flourish in the Japanese capital. There is a de- 
mand that Count Okuma ascertain who ordered the raid 
and why. Yuan is said to profess that everything was 
due to somebody’s blunder. 


Japanese Dread of Yuan 
Shi Kai. 

|F THE despotic government of Yuan Shi Kai were 

not so ready to discriminate against Japanese com- 
mercial interests, observes the Berlin Vossische, official 
Tokyo would not be calling him to account so sharply. 
The “President” in Peking has made up his mind that 
the Japanese grow too powerful in the southern prov- 
inces of the “republic.” Japanese war-ships steam up 
and down the Yang-tse at pleasure. Japanese forces 
land whenever and wherever they please. Indeed, the 
correspondent of the London Post hints that “White 
Wolf” is receiving aid from Japanese sources too regu- 
larly and too generously to preclude the suspicion that 
official Tokyo is in connivance with some Junta or other. 
There is reason to infer also that one of the greatest 
fleets of merchant ships in Chinese waters has been 
bought by a syndicate of Tokyo capitalists. A bad im- 
pression has been produced upon Yuan, moreover, by 
the concessions which Japanese financiers manage to 
secure from Chinese bandits whenever a revolution tri- 
umphs in one of the provinces. These concessions are 
invariably brought forward when the revolution col- 
lapses. There will be the usual crop of them when 
“White Wolf” falls, which, adds our Berlin contempo- 
rary, he is an unconscionable time in doing. 





Little Colombia begins to display evidences of being the germ 
of the ocean.—Washington Post. 

Who’d have thought the pesky canal would be causing land- 
slides so far beyond its boundaries ?—Washington Post. 

Under the Daniels dry order all United States war vessels will 
be expected to leave “port” at once.—Rochester Post-Express. 


We think it will be conceded that it was Mrs. Pankhurst who 
put the rage in suffrage-—Washington Herald. 

Now that we have an arbitration treaty with Italy, we should 
hurry and get up something to arbitrate-—Florida Times-Union. 

The monument to universal peace at the canal has been delayed 
by a concatenation of coincidences.—Washington Post. 





WHY THE QUEEN OF BULGARIA STAYED 
AT HOME 


eet is not disposed to attribute the failure of 
the Bulgarian Queen to visit us this month to that 
anxiety regarding events in the United States which 
forms the basis of the official explanation. Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria, more concerned than ever at a prospect of 
his own deposition, if the London Telegraph be not 
mistaken, will utilize the influence of Her Majesty at 
the court of Russia, It would have been most awkward 
had the Bulgarian sovereign been deprived of his throne 
during the triumphal progress of his consort through 
the western hemisphere. Happily, we note from the 


comment of our contemporary, the prospect is now more 
remote. The Greeks are displeased at hints that the 
Queen of Bulgaria might have succumbed to their re- 
sentment in America. The Greeks do not conceal their 
fury at the outcome of the long strife in the Balkans 
which has cost them so much blood and treasure. They 
hold the Bulgarian sovereign responsible for the defeat 
of some of their cherished national aims. King Con- 
stantine and the Tsar Ferdinand have involved them- 
selves in acrimonious personal differences. No Greek, 
however, would jeopardize the safety of the Bulgarian 














Queen. That is the gist 
of Athenian comment, which 
holds Ferdinand responsible 
for the joint action of Austria 
and Italy in delimiting the Al- 
banian frontier along lines re- 
pugnant to Hellenic ideals. 


CRISIS IN THE BRITISH MINISTRY 



















The Greek Grievance 

fp 2 Against Bulgaria. 

4 | ERDINAND is held re- 

PA | sponsible in European or- 
{ gans for the alienation of Bal- 
' kan opinion and especially of 

; Greek opinion from Bulgaria. 

y, He is accused in the Athenian 
















Bulgaria and the 
Atrocities of the 
Balkan War. 
O EFFORT would have 


been spared by the pa- 
triots of Greece to disseminate 
the “truth” regarding Bul- & 
garian atrocities had Queen A@ 
Eleanore made good her plan % 
for an American tour, says 77, 
the Athene. This would have “Z 
resulted in a campaign of vin- & 
dication by the Bulgarians, lest “7 
American public opinion be 
permanently alienated from 
themselves. Much of this Bal- 
kan animosity appears to the 
Paris Matin to explain the fe- 
rocity of the feud in Colorado, 
details of which have been 
telegraphed abroad. There was a resumption in Ameri- 
can coal-mine regions, we read in our French con- 
temporary, of some unsettled accounts left over from 
transactions in the vilayet of Adrianople. Never, in- 
deed, observes the Paris Temps, were the animosities 
of the Balkans so inflamed, and the Albanian problem 
has become, in consequence, the nightmare of Europe. 
The cessation of actual war in the Balkans, as the Lon- 
don Standard remarks, was due solely to the utter ex- 
haustion of the combatants. “It has been a sad and 
painful epilog to that other and more respectable strug- 
gle which terminated in the swift collapse of the Turk- 
ish military power.” Scarcely had the Turks been com- 
pelled to acknowledge their defeat than the conquerors 
—without even waiting to make their conquests sure— 
began to quarrel over the spoils like pariah dogs over 
a carcass. No such display of mutual and inflamed na- 
tional hatreds, laments the British daily, has been made 
in our time. It was discretion, therefore, in the Queen 
of Bulgaria to stay at home. 




































Austria AnD Itaty (to the new Ruler of Albania): Be seated, sir. 
—London Punch 


press of having foiled the nat- 
ural wish of Greece for sov- - 
ereignty over the Aegean is- 
lands. He has in every detail 
lost his orientation with refer- 
ence to Greece. He attributed 
the Turkish collapse solely to 
the genius he had himself dis- 
played. That collapse seems 
to so detached an observer as 
the London Post to have been 
due as much to the Greeks as 
to the Bulgarians. The efforts 
of the Greeks have been as 
great and as successful as 
were those of the Bulgarians. 
Ferdinand, trusting too much 
to his own strength, broke 
away from his allies, jeop- 
ardizing their campaign and 
bringing on an armistice prejudicial to Greece. Ferdi- 
nand’s motive in his alleged double dealings was a de- 
sire to seize Constantinople. Luckily for him, the plan 
failed. It would have precipitated the intervention of 
at least one great European power. Greece, having 
allied herself with Servia in a fresh pact, achieved suc- 
cesses in the Aegean and in Macedonia. Again Ferdi- 
nand stepped in, if the charges of the Athenian govern- 
ment be true, and strove for the ruin of his best friends. 
The Bulgarian army proved unequal to the forces of 
Greece and Servia. Bulgarian diplomacy has been more 
successful. Ferdinand has persuaded the Triple Alli- 
ance to thwart the legitimate aspirations of Greece in 
the Aegean. He denies it, to be sure, but the Greek 
press hiolds him responsible. On the other hand, the 
assertions of the Greeks that they were perfectly in- 
different to the projected visit of the Queen of Bulgaria 
to the United States are laughed at in the capital of 
Ferdinand. Her Majesty may indeed change her royal 
mind—as queens sometimes do. 








Germany is said to want the Philippines. Perhaps Germany 
would consent to take Mexico and Colorado, too.—Grand Rapids 
Press. 

Very properly, further activity in Mme. Caillaux’s trial awaits 
the completion of her coming-out dress.—Washington Post. 


The earth goes right ahead obliterating its scars. Here’s the 
field of Waterloo being allotted and sold off at so much a foot 
front.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

The English Parliament will be dissolved in June, it is reported. 
But have they asked Queen Mary about it ?—Los Angeles Sun. 





PRIME MINISTER ASQUITH DEFIES ULSTER 
TO GO TO WAR 


NCE more, and for the third and last time, the 

Home Rule bill has passed its second reading in 
the British House of Commons. Once more has the 
leader of the opposition, Mr. Bonar Law, been foiled in 
parliamentary tactics having for their object the gen- 
eral election which liberal dailies in London pronounce 
unnecessary but which conservative and unionist dailies 
deem inevitable. The appeal to the country must take 
place this very summer, in the opinion of the London 





Post, an idea said now to be cherished by King George 
himself. The constitutional crisis precipitated by the 
action of the King in dealing directly with the military 
magnates at the war office was solved when Prime Min- 
ister Asquith himself became Secretary for War. His 
Majesty was reported in continental European dailies to 
have been thrown into a panic at the prospect of a gen- 
eral election last month. The royal prerogative must 
inevitably have become an issue at the polls. This ex- 
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plains, if London gossip be reliable, the change of plans 
for a dissolution of parliament last month and the hold- 
ing of the elections by August at the earliest. Mr. As- 
quith is so cautious in his public utterances on this whole 
subject that some well-informed organs in England will 
not believe what he says. They affirm categorically that 
the country will be in the throes of a parliamentary 
struggle before the warm weather ends. 


Dublin Threatens to Raise 
an Army Unless Belfast 
; Disbands. 
EVER in his militant career was Sir Edward Car- 


son, hero of Ulster, so defiant in the speeches with 
which he hails the maneuvers of his volunteer army in 
the north of Ireland. There is to be a long and san- 
guinary struggle, he declared last month in a grand re- 
view of his men in their training camps. There was a 
consecration of the colors by the clergy and a formal 
renewal of the oath to fight to the last. The civil war, 
Sir Edward Carson said, might endure for three years 
—perhaps longer. This uncompromising attitude has 
provoked the Home Rule element to such an extent that 
The Irish Volunteer (Dublin) defies the Orangemen 
to do their worst in the field. “We can provide at least 
six times as many men as the Ulster volunteers,” says 
this organ of Home Rule militancy, “men with nobler 
ideals and grander traditions. As to equipment and 
arms, we have already contributed more to the various 
national movements than would equip an army twice 
over.” If the worst came to the worst, the Home Rulers 
can do what Ulster has threatened, adds this Dublin 
champion of the fighting policy, that is, invite foreign 
aid. It makes a strong appeal for money to arm and 
equip the army that is to put down the Ulstermen. 
“Treland must meet threat with threat and blow for 
blow.” 


Can Prime Minister Asquith 
_ Avoid a General Election. 
ITH an Ulster determined upon civil war, with dis- 


affection in the army and a King involved in the 
military deadlock, how can the Prime Minister avoid 
an appeal to the country? The question is occupying 
the mind of the rank and file of the liberal party. It 
cemes to the fore in ministerial comment. The London 
Nation, more radical than most of the cabinet organs, 
doubts if Mr. Asquith can avoid a direct appeal to the 
nation “to confirm the power of parliament and to un- 
seat the rival claim set up on behalf of the army.” 
The hard fact remains, it says, that the opposition have 
not abandoned their claim that the army shall be ab- 
solved from carrying out the law of parliament, “even 
when it is confronted with high treason.” That issue 
must be foght out. “No shadow of compromise is 
possible in regard to it. If and when Ulster sets up a 
rebel government, that government must be put down.” 
Mr. Asquith’s suggestion of an exclusion of Ulster 
counties can, this commentator concedes, furnish no 
permanent basis for a settlement. It is natural, there- 
fore, that the thoughts of peacemakers on both sides 
should once more turn to the federal solution, the Lon- 
don paper observing on the latter aspect of the theme: 


“A federal measure would thus operate, so far as Ire- 
land was concerned, as an amendment of the present Home 
Rule measure in the direction of enlarging the powers of 
self-government for Ireland. There is, of course, the 
valid objection against any immediate adoption of a federal 
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scheme based upon the fact that for England, at any rate, 
there has issued no demand for her own Home Rule. But 
nobody proposes that this Parliament should commit the 
country to any federal policy. England has at present no 
desire for self-government in her own affairs. But she 
has no aversion. She has simply not given serious con- 
sideration to a proposal which has hitherto lain outside the 
range of immediately practical politics. Now she will con- 
sider it, and when the Home Rule bill is brought into op- 
eration, she will have an ever-present cause for reflection 
in the presence of forty-two Irishmen empowered to exer- 
cise a voice, perhaps a determining one, in English politics 
when English members have no longer a voice in purely 
Irish affairs.” 


Is the Ulster Crisis Any 
; Nearer a Settlement? 
HERE is to be no “immediate” settlement of the 


problem of Ulster, notwithstanding the tactful in- 
tervention of Arthur James Balfour and the assurances 
of Prime Minister Asquith and Mr. John Redmond. 
Sir Edward Carson is authority for that pessimistic 
summing up of the situation to-day. He is confirmed 
in his prediction by the opposition London Telegraph 
and by the Tory press generally. The scheme of fed- 
eralizing the government of Great Britain, upon which 
Prime Minister Asquith depended, has collapsed. It 
has vanished into thin air, “so far as it has been looked 
to as providing a way of escape from the existing di+ 
lemma.” Mr. Redmond and Sir Edward Carson were 
alike emphatic on that point in the grand debate last 
month when the Commons discussed the topic fully. 
There must be no postponement of the Home Rule bill 
while a federalization of the United Kingdom is matur- 
ing. There must be no “evisceration,” as the Attorney- 
General, Sir John Simon, calls it, no “watering down,” 
to use Mr. John Redmond’s expression, of the Home 
Rule measure itself. Finally, there must be no perpetu- 
ation of the division of Ireland into two entities—Ulster 
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THE DYING FIRE 
There are signs that the anti-Home Rule campaign has definitely 
collapsed; and it is reported that a settlement has been urged upon 
Sir Edward Carson by his strongest supporters. 
—London Daily News 































and the rest. 


Ireland, Mr. Redmond said, must be a 
unit. He could not listen to the suggestion that Ulster 
remain excluded until the whole federal scheme was 
ready for the rest of Great Britain. To the six-year 
limit of Ulster’s possible exclusion from the scope of 
the new government in Dublin, Mr. Redmond and his 
followers adhere strictly. “So farewell to the federal 
solution.” It might be the ultimate one, agreed Mr. 
Redmond. It could not be the immediate one. 


Ulster on the Brink 

of Ruin. 
IVIL war in Ulster will be the ruin of Belfast. Sir 
Edward Carson admitted that in the series of de- 
bates that ushered in the last phase of the Irish crisis. 
Civil war, he added, would be the ruin of all Ireland. 
It might mean the ruin of Great Britain as well. For 
that reason he does not, despite Mr. Redmond’s insinu- 
ations, ask the “permanent exclusion” of Ulster. What 
has been claimed by and on behalf of Ulster has been 
the right to decide for herself whether she will or will 
not at any time give up her present political allegiance 
and come under the authority of the proposed parlia- 
ment at Dublin. This is the whole question, says the 
London Telegraph. “But rather than leave the Ulster- 
men really free to make that decision, Mr. Redmond 
declares that the bill must be proceeded with as it 
stands.” It is impossible for Irishmen, retorts Mr. Red- 
mond, to abandon their principle of Ireland a nation. 
Ulster, on the other hand, as the London Post observes, 
remains firm, “clinging desperately to the union with 
England, the palladium of her liberties, and to her vow 
to resist rather than submit.” And now, adds the indig- 
nant organ of the conservative opposition, Ulster is to 
be made to submit at the point of the bayonet. It does 
not believe, after what has happened, that the army— 
either officers or men—will consent to serve against the 
civil population of a loyal province. Mr. Asquith may 


find his clerical general, as the London Nation intimates, 
to purge the British army of its zealous Protestant of- 
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“WATCHFUL WAITING” 
—Kessler in N. Y. Evening Sun 


ficers, but if the officers are purged there will still be 
the men—and the men are not to be trusted for the pur- 
pose! Then, asks the opposition organ, how is Ulster 
to be coerced? “Are the nationalist volunteers to be 
called in to the aid of a police notoriously inadequate ?” 











Perhaps the Organization Committee felt that with free sugar 
New Orleans would not know what to do with a bank.—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 









The canals on Mars are now so conspicuous that it is impos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion they are having a fuss over free tolls. 
—Grand Rapids Press. 





” FILLING so many vacancies in the sacred col- 
lege the other day, Pius X. emphasized, as some 
Italian dailies think, the tendency of his reign to ac- 
centuate the international character of the church. The 
Italian majority in the next conclave seems likely to 
disappear, comments the Rome 7ribuna. When the 
new members of the sacred college receive their red 
hats there will exist in that body a technical majority 
of the Pope’s countrymen. The sympathies of at least 
three of the Italians may incline them to vote for a 
Spaniard or for a Frenchman as successor to Pius X. 
The fact that his Holiness is entering his eightieth year 
gives these speculations an importance which fills Ro- 
_man dailies with ap,rehension. The Corriere d’Italia 
infers that the sovere:gn pontiff is displaying some dis- 
pleasure with the Quirinal, intimating, indeed, that the 
Vatican can find compensation for the loss of the tem- 
poral power by bringing the alien to the papal throne. 


PIUS X. GIVES UNITED ITALY ANOTHER SHOCK 





A non-Italian Pope would create a most embarrassing 
situation for the government of King Victor Emanuel, 
observes the Socialist Avanti. It is quite preposterous 
to talk of an Italian veto at the next conclave, how- 
ever, adds a well-informed correspondent of the /ndé- 
pendance Belge of Brussels. The Quirinal has adopted 
the motto of “a free church in a free state.” More- 
over, at least ten of the “foreign” cardinals would vote 
for an Italian Pope under any circumstances that can 
now be foreseen. 


What the Pope’s Choice of 
New Cardinals Means. 
OLITICAL considerations were overlooked alto- 


gether in filling up the depleted ranks of the sacred 
college, according to the Roman correspondent of the 
Figaro. Pius X. permitted his choice to fall upon such 
ecclesiastics only as stand committed to the interests of 
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religion as distinguished from mere temporalities. The 
temporal power itself has no such importance in his 
eyes as many anticlerical dailies abroad would have the 
world suppose. While it would probably be going too 
far, says a writer in the Paris Temps, to assert, as has 
been declared in certain quarters, that his Holiness con- 
templates a formal abandonment of the claim to the 
temporal power, anyone who has followed recent events 
in Italy closely must have noticed a distinct change in 
the attitude of the Vatican towards the Quirinal. “The 
Holy See has behind it a diplomatic tradition embody- 
ing the accumulated wisdom and experience of centuries 
and it is likely rigidly to maintain a particular policy 
after it has outlived the purpose for which it was 
adopted.” Never was this more apparent than during 
the recent elections when, for the first time since the 
establishment of United Italy, Catholics were permitted 
to take part in the contests. The “non expedit” of for- 
mer days was not officially abrogated, but in various con- 
stituencies the faithful were permitted to vote for can- 
didates who were willing to guarantee their persistence 
in a definité line of legislative policy. The result was 
the election of some two hundred new deputies through 
Roman Catholic support. 


Pius X. Horrified at the 
Materialism of the Age. 

NBELIEF and paganism have spread throughout 

civilization at a rate requiring weapons from the 
spiritual arsenal of the church rather than weapons of 
a temporal order. This is the Pope’s own conviction, 
hints the Corriere della Sera, which understands that a 
papal allocution on the relations between church and 
state may be expected in the near future. An idea of 
the kind so freely attributed to the Pope himself was in 
the head of Monsignor Rossi, the distinguished Arch- 
bishop of Udine, when he declared, with what may have 
been the sovereign pontiff’s approval, that the church 
needs more freedom of action in combating materialism 
than she can now command. The ecclesiastic, said to 
be a spokesman for the Pope, added that the time 
seemed at last to have ¢ome when the church can gain 
the freedom so essential to her divine mission. It seems 
from what Italian dailies say that Monsignor Rossi 
was hinting at a coming reconciliation of Vatican and 
Quirinal. There are, he said, three forms of existence 
which the state can recognize in the church. They are 
definable by the words liberty, tolerance and equality. 
Monsignor Rossi declared that the first was alone the 
form of existence to which the church could accommo- 
date herself. Tolerance excludes for the being tolerated 
the actual right to exist at all. Equality of all cults, on 
the other hand, presupposes indifference in the state 
and is translated practically by separation of church and 
state. The church, therefore, must be free. But the 
liberty of the church is inconceivable without the liberty 
of the Pope. This liberty must be real and effective and 
guaranteed by international action. Thus does the Jour- 
nal des Débats (Paris) summarize the text of the great 
churchman’s words. They would make Italy, says the 
Tribuna, a mere “land, of capitulations,” like Egypt, 
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where foreigners are granted a special privilege of extra- 
territoriality. 
Differences of Opinion 
at the Vatican. 

TALIAN cardinals have not been unanimous in de- 

siring international action relative to the guarantees 
enjoyed by the Pope in the Vatican, affirms a well-in- 
formed correspondent of the Paris Figaro. It must 
not be hastily assumed, therefore, that the language of 
the able Monsignor Rossi embodies any ideas but his 
own. He was really complaining of the tendency of the 
Quirinal to interfere with the Pope’s choice of bishops. 
By one section of the famous law of “guarantees,” Italy 
recognizes the right of the sovereign pontiff to appoint 
the incumbents of sees. By another section of that law, 
it claims the right to withhold their “exequaturs” at 
pleasure. The result has been in one or two cases a 
disagreement between Vatican and Quirinal in which 
the Pope finds himself helpless, because the Italian gov- 
ernment decides the controversy to suit itself. An in- 
ternational guarantee would provide a means of emerg- 
ing from such deadlocks. The first step in that direction 
would be a reflection in the college of cardinals of the 
international character which it is so desirable to im- 
part to the government of the church. Thus is the 
state of the pontifical mind read by the Brussels daily 
already quoted. It is a policy which, the French daily 


thinks, affronts Italians terribly. 


What the Pope Thinks 
’ ; of His Successor. 
N THE light of the traits characterizing the mem- 


bers of the sacred college as now reorganized, the 
successor to Pius X. will be as religious as himself. 
That is the gist of opinion in the anticlerical and lib- 
eral press of Europe. The next Pope will be no rep- 
resentative of the historic type of statesman and eccle- 
siastic combined, thinks the Paris Matin. The Vatican 
does not expect henceforth to be absorbed in secular 
politics but rather in that conflict with the materialized 
elements which more and more gain the upper hand in 
the world. The Italian government has good reason to 
congratulate itself upon the new order of things, sus- 
pects the London Telegraph. “The note of spiritual 
exhortation so strongly and sincerely sounded in every 
proceeding, wise or otherwise, of Pius X. would have 
been hard to detect in the policy of a pontiff whose 
whole life had been spent in the practice of a bold and 
thoroughly mundane diplomacy.” The Italian govern- 
ment would doubtless prefer the worst that can ever 
arise in the course of its quarrel with the present Pope 
to the dangers that would threaten it with “a daring 
politician” entrenched in the Vatican. The Quirinal 
would feel dismayed at the prospect of a Pope qualified 
to prevent the growing up of that national solidarity 
which is the supreme fact of modern Italy and to main- 
tain Italian Catholics in their old support of the papal 
claim to temporal power. The alarm with which official 
Rome contemplates the tendency to diminish Italian 
representation in the sacred college is soothed by the 
circumstance that it now contains no statesman of 
the late Cardinal Rampolla’s genius. 





This split-skirt garment for Democracy may be all the style, but 
look what it’s done for the elephant !—Washington Post. 


Certain meticulous grammarians are now asking how there can 
be such a thing as “free tolls.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


When the “Reds,” marching under the black flag, show the 
white feather, the color scheme will be complete—Washington Post. 


Secretary Bryan now wants a footman. 
Democracy !—Baltimore American. 


Oh, you Jeffersonian 
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E DO not need to go back 

to the days of Daniel 
Boone or Captain John 
Smith or Drake and Fro- 
bisher for romance and 
adventure. We do not 
need to read Defoe or Scott or Kings- 
ley or Sienkiewicz or Dumas or any of 
the other romancers. There never was 
a period in the world’s history when 
such dare-devil deeds of adventure were 
chronicled as are being chronicled in 
this twentieth century. Look at Peary 
and Scott and Amundsen, for instance. 
Look at the Wright brothers and the 
whole troop of aviators. Consider Lan- 
dor and Roosevelt and Leonard Wood. 
The world is simply reeking with ro- 
mance and adventure, most of which is 
never made public. Every once in a 
while some mining engineer like John 
Hays Hammond or some labor leader 
like John Mitchell or some bandit like 
Al Jennings gets into the limelight ; but 
there are scores of others who have 
adventures equally thrilling which never 
get into the magazines, or, if they do, 
are quickly forgotten. 

Of all the careers of modern times, 
none seems to be fuller of sheer adven- 
ture than that of the little brigadier- 
general who has command of our troops 
down at Vera Cruz. Not that he has 
done bigger things than anyone else 
has done, but that he has done so many 
of them. He couldn’t wait until he 
finished school. After completing the 
high-school course at Iola, Kansas, he 
tried for West Point and failed, and 
then started on his first search for ro- 
mance. It took him down into Mexico, 
where he stayed long enough to learn 
the Spanish language and imbibe a gen- 
eral idea of the Mexican character. 
Then he returned to Kansas and, at 
the age of twenty, entered the State 
University at Lawrence. He was a 
mite of a youngster, weighing less than 
one hundred pounds and measuring 
only five feet and three inches in height. 
But William Allen White, who was in 
the university at the same time, tells 
how young Funston called the bluff of 
a big bully who weighed 200 pounds, 
arrested him and marched him to the 
police station. Another story of him 
at about this time tells of his kicking 
a revolver out of the hand of an ex- 
hilarated cowboy on a Santa Fe train, 








THE ADVENTUROUS CAREER OF 
FREDERICK FUNSTON 


then rushing the cowboy off the train 
and chasing him down the track. Fun- 
ston was conductor of the train at the 
time, having taken the position to eke 
out his income while at school, and 
they say he had more than one case 
of this kind to handle. 

Having spent four years at the uni- 
versity with indifferent success—there 
being no record of his receiving a de- 








gree—he turned his hand to newspaper 
work in Kansas City. But the call of 
the wild proved too strong for this de- 
scendant of Daniel Boone, for such he 
is said to be. He had a chance to go 
as a botanist on a government expedi- 
tion into Death Valley, California, and 
he turned his back on newspaper work 
forever. On this trip the party encoun- 
tered heat that sent the mercury up as 


HE IS GIVING VERA CRUZ THE GREATEST HOUSECLEANING IT HAS EVER HAD 


Brigadier-General Funston is rapidly turning the population of the Mexican port from foes 
to friends. He has restored order, set the courts again in operation, started the schox Is, 
given a boom to business, stopped gambling, and cleaned up the streets and cellars an 


ways with a thoroness that is a revelation to the Mexicans. 
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high as 147 degrees and half the party 
was at one time disabled by the terrible 
strain. Funston himself came near 
perishing. He was sent across the des- 
ert to get the mail, lost his way, his 
horse died from exhaustion, and for 
twenty-four hours he wandered in the 
desert alone before finding help. 

But suffering and danger seem to 
have an irresistible attraction for some 
natures. All soldiers admit that “war 
is hell,” but they get right back into it 
again whenever they have a chance. 
Having experienced the extreme of 
heat, Funston next proceeded to see 
what the extreme of cold felt liké. He 
got an appointment as agent of the 
Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton and went into the wilds of Alaska 
to examine its flora. 

Of course he took the most danger- 
ous route. 

With a party of Indians, he went 
over Chilkoot Pass, carrying, among 
other things, a copy of Kipling’s 
“Barrack Room Ballads” and “Sol- 
diers Three,” which he pored over 
enthusiastically in the long Arctic 
nights. In Alaska he made the long- 
est trip ever made by a white man 
on snowshoes and paddled down the 
Yukon a distance of 1,100 miles abso- 
lutely alone in an open boat, not see- 
ing a human face for weeks. “Noth- 
ing was said of Funston’s going,” says 
William Allen White, in an account 
he once wrote of it; “no bugles were 
sounded on his return. Yet for con- 
tinued hardships, unceasing danger and 
uninterrupted adventure, probably this 
trip has been unexcelled by any other 
on this continent in a century.” All 
this time Funston was collecting bo- 
tanical specimens and cataloging them. 

Once again amid the comforts of 
civilization, he began to fret and fume 
and, having saved up a little money by 
this time, he went to South America 
and invested it in a. coffee plantation. 
Had this enterprize turned out well, 
the history of at least two countries— 
Cuba and the Philippines—might have 
been written differently. But in 1896 
Funston was back again in America, 
his money gone, but his love of danger 
as keen as ever. 

For a few months he served as as- 
sistant auditor on the Santa Fe Rail- 
road, but, finding life in an office too 
tame for him, he started for the East 
with his eye fixed on Cuba. He made 
a study of guns, especially rapid-fire 
guns, such as were of use in such a 
campaign as the Cubans were waging 
at that time. 

When he reached Cuba, after an 
exciting trip in which a United States 
revenue cutter was given the slip, 
he knew enough to be made a lieu- 
tenant of artillery under Gomez, then 
fighting the battles of Cuba: Libre. 
For nearly two years he fought under 
Gomez and Garcia, and had all the ad- 
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ventures even his ardent soul desired. 
He was shot three times. His arm 
was pierced, he was wounded in the 
lung, his hip was injured by his horse, 
which fell upon him, and finally he had 
malaria. When he left the Cuban army 
on sick leave, in 1898, he was a major 
and a commandant of artillery. On 
his way to the coast he was captured 
by the Spanish and saved his life only 
by eating his papers and pretending 
that he was on the way to the Spanish 
lines to surrender. 

One day when General Fitzhugh 
Lee was sitting in his office in Ha- 
vana, before the Maine had been blown 
up, the door was opened and a vis- 
itor was admitted whose appearance 
made him put his hand at once on his 
revolver. The man had long hair, an 
unkempt appearance and a scraggly 
beard. His hat was full of holes, his 
shoes were almost all gone, and he 
wore hardly any clothing but a linen 
duster. “If that fellow had once put 
his hand under his duster,” said Gen- 
eral Lee afterward, “I am positive I 
would have shot him without waiting 
for a word. I was satisfied he was 
hired to come and kill me.” It was 
Funston, of course, and he was smug- 
gled on board a Ward Line steamer 
and taken back to New York. Did he 
have enough of Cuba? He did not. 
As soon as he got the malaria out of 
his system he joined the American 
army, was made colonel of a Kansas 
regiment, and was trying to get back 
again into the war that had by this 
time broken out between the United 
States and Spain. His regiment never 
got farther than Tampa, however, much 
to Funston’s chagrin. 

But there was other fighting in store 
for the “Fighting Bantam of the 
Army,” as Funston cam to be called. 
The Twentieth Kansas was ordered to 
the Philippines and the newspapers 
were soon telling wonderful stories of 
his personal exploits, some of them true, 
some of them only half-true, but all 
of them calculated to thrill. He be- 
came the popular hero of the Philip- 
pine war, and, like all popular heroes, 
he soon found that a good deal of re- 
sentment was being aroused against 
him especially in army circles. It still 
exists in some degree among West- 
Pointers, for Funston has come up from 
the ranks of the volunteers and has 
come rapidly. After the capture of 
Aguinaldo he was made a brigadier- 
general at an age when most army men 
are still lieutenants. But he had earned 
his laurels. He was made a general 
on the recommendation of General 
Wheaten, endorsed by General MacAr- 
thur, and his popularity among the peo- 
ple was equalled by that among the 
soldiers who served under him. Here 
is a pen-portrait of him written twelve 
years ago by his friend and classmate, 
William Allen White: 


“Judging from the life that Funston has 
lived, one would fancy him a large man, 
with a double-bass voice and a chesty gait. 
The real Funston is a little man barely 
five feet five, with soft, small, womanish 
hands, a gentle, self-deprecatory, low- 
toned voice, and with only so much iron 
in his blood and steel in his sinews as 
a brave heart puts there. He is facetious 
of speech to a degree which is often irri- 
tating to those gentlemen who hold that 
the world is a melancholy estate. By 
nature he is rollicking, full of the effer- 
vescence that bubbles in jibes and quips 
and festive repartee. He talks as an im- 
pressionist paints—sketching in the out- 
lines of his discourse in jerky illuminated 
and extra-illustrated phrases. His jokes 
are mostly on himself. He guys himself 
and his achievements with a master’s 
touch. 

“With strangers he is bashful and 
makes a poor impression. In business he 
is scrupulously honest, and in affairs of 
the heart he is what a hero should be— 
impetuous and steadfast. He married his 
wife after a six-weeks acquaintance. His 
courtship was a matter of days, and his 
wedding journey was a walk around the 
block a few hours before the transport 
sailed for the Philippines with the Twen- 
tieth Kansas in 1808....He has no 
heart for politics; he loathes intrigue be- 
cause it forbids him to laugh. In all his 
dealings the element of real greatness 
shows forth unwaveringly. He is simple 
and direct. He knows no simulation or 
pose. He never walks on stilts. He 
despises cant and canters.” 


Either Funston has a marvelous 
amount of luck or he has a strange 
prescience that takes him into the zones 
of coming trouble in advance. He was 
in Dawson City before gold was dis- 
covered. He was in Cuba before 
the Spanish-American war. He was 
“Johnny on the spot” time and again 
in the Philippines. He was in charge 
of the troops stationed at San Fran- 
cisco at the time of the earthquake and 
was in charge of the work of restora- 
tion of peace and order. And he has 
been in Mexico twice before, giving 
him peculiar fitness for command of 
the army down there if it is called upon 
for invasion. 

He would have made a _ wonder- 
ful war-correspondent if he had not 
become a soldier, for he seems to 
scent trouble from afar, and he has a 
narrative style that is very fetching. 
To-day, at the age of 49 (he was born 
in Orio in 1865), he is a seasoned vet- 
eran, familiar with battles, especially 
those of a semi-guerilla nature, and 
well acquainted with the type of hu- 
man nature to be found in the more 
primitive peoples such as the Cuban 
natives, the Filipinos and the Mexican 
peons. 

He knows Spanish, he knows Mex- 
ico, he knows how to fight, and he 
knows how to restore peace to a dis- 
ordered community. He seems to have 
been made to order for the emergency 
down there in Mexico. 








NE of the interesting little 
side-issues during the pres- 


ent administration is the 
persistent wooing of Mr. 
Richard Olney. He was 


offered the ambassadorship to the Court 
of St. James and promptly declined it. 
Last month he was offered the chair- 
manship of the new Federal Reserve 
Board and again he declined. Within 
a few days afterward reports came 
from Washington that efforts were be- 
ing made to induce him to accept the 
post of delegate to the mediation con- 
ference called to settle the Mexican 
trouble. If the efforts were made, they 
resulted in another declination. Mr. 
Olney’s indisposition to accept office 
seems to have been made manifest 
beyond all peradventure. Why does 
the present administration: keep coaxing 
him, now in his eightieth year, to 
assume the burdens of office? 

The answer to this question is not 
made any easier by glancing at Mr. 
Olney’s political record. For the “New 
Freedom” does not seem to have been 
at any time what you might call a pas- 
sion with Mr. Olney. He is an old-line 
Democrat, of the conservative school. 
He was not only a devoted follower of 
Grover Cleveland, ‘which of itself was 
rank treason in the eyes of the follow- 
ers of Mr. Bryan, but he was also a 
gold Democrat in Mr. Bryan’s first 
campaign, and thus a bolter from the 
party on the free-silver issue. But, 
worse than this in the minds of the 
radicals, it was Mr. Olney who was 
largely responsible for the firm position 
taken by the Cleveland administration 
in sending federal troops to Chicago at 
the time of the railroad strike there. 
And he has been steadfast in fighting 
the regulation of railway rates by the 
federal government. it is true that 
Mr. Olney in a measure redeemed him- 
self in Bryan’s second campaign by his 
stand in opposition to “imperialism” 
and his support of Bryan on that dom- 
inant issue. But all the same the whole 
trend of his political career and the 
personal character of the man have 
been antagonistic to the school of pol- 
itics now dominant in both parties and 
in the country. 

Not in Mr. Olney’s political record 
but in his fine reputation as a man and 
in his strength as a lawyer and pub- 
licist is to be found, it is probable, the 
reason for the assiduous wooing to 
which he has been subjected. For in 
a time af distinctly mediocre statesmen 
in both parties, Olney stands out like 
a jutting cliff. In the eighty years 
of his life, less than five have been 
spent in public service. One of these 
was in the legislature of Massachusetts 
and the other four in the Cleveland 
cabinet, -first as attorney-general and 
then as secretary of state. Yet in this 
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THE MAN 





THE DECLINING DISPOSITION OF RICHARD OLNEY 


in making an 
that has 
so much 


short time he succeeded 
impression the country 
never worn off. It 
what he did while in office as his gen- 
eral attitude toward politics and poli- 
ticians. He was brusque in manner 
and crisp in tone. He knew his own 
mind on all subjects and made no effort 
to curry favor or to invite popularity. 
It was said that even Cleveland stood 
somewhat in awe of him man 
even more unyielding than himself. He 
posted a functionary at the door of his 
office and no one was allowed to see 
him unless there was sufficient reason 
for it. He is most distinctly of the 
New England “Brahmin and 
personal publicity was always offensive 
to him. He despised the arts of the 
demagog so much that he seemed al- 
most to despise the will of the people 
at times. Yet in all ages that kind of 
a man and that kind of an attitude have 
succeeded in achieving a sort of popu- 


on 
was not 


as a 


caste,” 


EVEN PRESIDENT CLEVELAND STOOD IN AWE OF 


The efforts of this administration to woo 


into a federal office have been persistent but unavailing. 
and politics has never had charms for him. 


they call the ‘Brahmin caste,” 











at- 


larity that the demagog can never 


Tho he would never run for of- 


tain. 
fice after his one election to the state 
legislature, yet in 1904 he was the 
unanimous choice of the Democratic 
state committee of Massachusetts for 
presidential candidate. 

It takes brains and pedigree and 
wealth and the right manner to as- 
sume this attitude of hauteur in Amer- 


ica and “get away with it.” Olney has 
them all 
He comes of an old New England 


family and is a blend of the Puritan 


and the French Huguenot. He is 
tall and impressive-looking, weighing 
about 200 pounds. His father was a 


banker and wool manufacturer and one 
of his ancestors was a friend and fol- 
lower of Roger Williams. He 
ways faultlessly attired, has a sturdy 
vigorous carriage and an air of com- 
mand. Here is one of the descriptions 
of his appearance twenty years ago: 


is al- 


HIM 


Olney, now in his eightieth year, back 
He is the type of New Englander that 


Richard 
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“A large, well-balanced head, set on a 
short, strong neck; eyes which, tho full, 
opened only wide enough to enable their 
owner to scan and measure you without 
giving you any view of what he carried 
behind them; a broad forehead with 
clearly defined temples; a nose promi- 
nent and forceful, but not eclipsing the 
rest of the face; a square mouth and jaw 
that, albeit masked by a heavy moustach, 
protruded with the suggestion of a bull- 
dog’s pugnacity; a skin with the fresh 
color of health, and hair which had once 
been tawny, but had become well streaked 
with gray: here was the portrait of 
Richard Olney, of Boston, as he descended 
upon Washington in March, 1893, to take 
the Attorney-General’s portfolio in Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s Cabinet.” 


Add to that description an instinctive 
repulse of all familiarity and you get 
an idea of how unusual a type he must 
have appeared to be to the politicians 
of the capital and how singular he 
might be in the administration of to- 
day with its unconventional disregard 
of precedents and its “glad-hand” meth- 
ods. But we hazard a guess that Presi- 
dent Wilson has more than once in the 
last few months sighed wearily for a 
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man of Olney’s sort in the state de- 
partment. 

In three issues that are now vital 
Mr. Olney has figured in an important 
way. He was, as we have said, stren- 
uous in his opposition to government 
regulation of railway rates. He took 
direct issue with Mr. Bryan on that, 
maintaining that it was not only un- 
constitutional but inexpedient. He 
foresaw a rivalry of national and local 
boards in their efforts to cut down the 
profits of the roads. “A situation is 
created,” he wrote, “intolerable alike 
to the carriers and to the public and 
the sure outcome—unless the whole 
scheme of government rate-making be 
abandoned—is government ownership.” 
To the Monroe Doctrine, now also to 
the fore, Mr. Olney helped to make an 
historic contribution in the famous let- 
ter to the British government on the 
boundary dispute between Venezuela 
and British Guiana. The letter, which 
was a joint note signed by him, as 
secretary of state, and the President, 
forced Great Britain to submit the dis- 
pute to arbitration; but, according to 
George W. Smalley, war would have 





THE AGGRESSIVE PURITANISM OF 


ERE the temperament of 

the sovereign now on the 

British throne a trifle 

less austere, were his 

consciousness of a duty 
to God less acute, the tendency of his 
reign to evolve a dynastic crisis might 
concern the English less. There is a 
propensity, especially on the continent 
of Europe, to pronounce his Majesty 
too pious, to regret, for the,sake of the 
royal family, that the present head of 
it is so unlike his predecessor. Edward 
VII., as some French observers think, 
had too little religion to risk his throne. 
George V. has too Puritanical a con- 
science to avoid that risk. 

All the world hitherto has been duped 
by a resemblance between these kings, 
fears the well-informed Jacques Bar- 
doux, who studies the subject, at length 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris), 
a resemblance, he assures us, more 
superficial than profound, more ap- 
parent than real. The diplomat-sover- 
eign who is no more had the round 
skull and the square forehead, the dark 
eye and the lively expression of the 
Coburgs. An oval visage and a narrow 
forehead, a lighter eye and a dreamy 
countenance impart to his son an ex- 
traordinary facial resemblance to the 
Czar Nicholas II., betraying his Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Scandinavian origin and 
Danish lineage. The immediate suc- 
cessor of Queen Victoria had inherited 
her German strength of constitution. 
Solidly built and firm on his feet, he 
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resisted readily the effect of long con- 
tinental sojourns and the fantastic 
feasts of European diplomacy. The 
merest accident and a want of skill at 
the right time combined to render brief 
a reign that must otherwise have been 
prolonged indefinitely. But neither the 
sea air nor devotion to sport nor the 
discipline of the navy nor yet the rigor 
of a Puritan life have given George V. 
the robust health of his forbears. A 
smile that was in former days upon the 
full, round face of the father may be 
detected now and then upon the long 
and serious countenance of the son. 
They have anything but the same char- 
acter, the same disposition, the same 
outlook upon life. The smile of the 
elder reflected a fine and almost Galli- 
cized good nature as well as a jovial 
health. The smile of the younger be- 
trays some melancholy altho infinite 
goodness of heart and uprightness of 
attitude. 

Edward VII. had been prepared for 
his position of potentate in accordance 
with a scheme outlined for his benefit 
by a political philosopher. He was made 
to undergo a steady discipline of spe- 
cialized studies, to submit to an inten- 
sive intellectual culture and an austere 
isolation that produced in him, in ad- 
dition to a knowledge of constitutional 
law, of contemporary history and of 
living languages, an intense horror of 
books. George V. never had occasion 
to learn more than one thing—the busi- 
ness of a sailor. He has fifteen years 


ensued with Great Britain had it not 
been for Mr. Olney’s skilful handling 
not only of Lord Salisbury but of his 
own chief, President Cleveland, after 
that peremptory letter had been de- 
spatched. 

To one other issue, also very much 
alive to-day, Mr. Olney has contrib- 
uted. The following was written many 
years ago in reference to the action of 
the receiver of the Reading Railroad in 
dismissing employees for no other of- 
fence than that of being members of 
a labor-union; but it might have been 
written yesterday, so closely does it 
seem to apply to the controversy in Colo- 
rado: “The mass of wage-earners can 
no longer be dealt with by capital as 
so many isolated units. The time is 
past when the individual workman is 
called upon to pit his feeble strength 
against the might of organized capital. 
They are best off when friends, but are 
inevitably often at variance. As an- 
tagonists, neither can afford to despise 
the other, and the burning question of 
modern times is, how shall the ever- 
recurring controversies between them 
be adjusted and terminated ?” 
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of naval service to his credit. He won 
his commission as an officer by actual 
technical study and training. He has 
risked his life in storms at sea. The 
son of Queen Victoria, the victim of 
an education, never absorbed her pas- 
sion for official reports and blue books. 
Her grandson, on the contrary, mani- 
fests all her fondness for method and 
memoranda. He wades with all the 
conscientiousness of his grandmother 
through the sheafs of despatches and 
documents which the typewriter in our 
time renders interminable. He accumu- 
lates parliamentary papers and anno- 
tates them piously. Edward VII., thanks 
to the quickness of his comprehension, 
to his knowledge of human nature and 
to his personal magnetism, wrote reluc- 
tantly and talked face to face gladly.’ 
George V., meditative, methodical and 
timid, shrinks from a general conversa- 
tion and flies from what the Americans 
call a heart-to-heart talk. He iso- 
lates himself, shuts himself up, reflects, 
makes notes. The father was a delight- 
ful talker. The son is an orator heard 
with respect. The father found instinc- 
tively the word that charmed or evoked 
the happy smile. The son pronounces 
orations with magisterial authority, 
elevated in tone, solid in substance, edi- 
fying in purport. 

A politician by instinct, who came 
late to the scepter, Edward VII. 
brought to it his natural aptitudes for 
the part of sovereign in a constitutional 
country. George V. quitted the bridge 












of a battle-ship to ascend the steps of a 
throne by the merest accident. A sailor 
by training and from love of the sea, 
he reveals in all things the simplicity of 
the mariner, his awkwardness ashore, 
as well as a touch of superstition, much 
spontaneity and sincerity. In his timid- 
ity, brought on by an environment still 
alien to him, he makes up for his own 
lack of familiarity with landsmen’s 
ways, his want of ease in his position 
and his inexperience of life generally 
by relying upon the woman who shares 
his lot. No monarch surely, and very 
few men anywhere, ever submitted so 
completely to the sway of a wife. There 
is theoretically but one sovereign upon 
the British throne to-day; but all who 
see things as they are know that in 
reality there are two. The contrast be- 
tween the old king and the new one is 
thus additionally striking. 
Horse-racing, as all the world knows, 
was a passion with Edward VII. To 
this feverish sport, aristocratic and ele- 
gant, George V. much prefers his soli- 
tary wanderings through wood and field 
with his gun on his shoulder and his 
faithful dog at his heels. The father 
rarely missed a great occasion on the 
turf. He was proud of his stables and 
sought prizes and pennants eagerly. 
The son was with difficulty brought by 
his advisers to maintain even the ex- 
istence of the royal stud. George V. 
prefers infinitely to jockeys and trainers 
the society of Rugby football cham- 
pions and even the prowess of the 
boxer. Regularly every year he attends 
a football match between teams chosen 
from the army and navy. Quite re- 
cently he went eagerly to a baseball 
game in London between two American 
“ninés,” remaining to the end of a long 
and not very interesting game. Later 
still he actually presided over a contest 
in the prize-ring between an English- 
man and a Frenchman, for boxing is 
with him a cherished sport. To his 
father it was altogether too vulgar. 
Of these two kings, again, the elder 
had a delight in cards which the younger 
has escaped. Edward VII. was a mas- 
ter at bridge whist, keeping count him- 
self and regretting to the last the intro- 
duction of poker and the uncertainties 
of baccarat. George V. is strongly op- 
posed to card-playing in any form. His 
intellectual diversion is reading. Never 
did a sovereign pore with such delight 
over the periodical literature of his time 
or lose himself with such ecstasy in a 
tale of adventure. The passion of Ed- 
ward VII. was for the theater. He en- 
couraged the adaptation of Paris plays 
for the London stage and he was a 
familiar figure behind the scenes. He 
tolerated the seriousness of a problem 
play as well as the lightness of French 
farce. George V. is too true a sailor 


not to find joy in the theater, but in 
his simplicity of mind he affects the 
most roaring melodrama and the active 
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horseplay of old-fashioned farce. The 
least sophistication makes him yawn. 
The whole court was amused by his 
choice for a performance at Windsor 
a few years ago, when William II. was 
there, of Bulwer Lytton’s “Money”—a 
bourgeois and sensible production in 
which vice is flayed and virtue rewarded 
in the fashion of 1840. Nothing is 
easier than to get above the King’s 
head in a play or a book. Even the 
music he enjoys must have its perfect 
simplicity. He shrinks in positive alarm 
from Wagnerian opera. His favorite 
composers are Mendelssohn and Gounod. 
He even fishes for salmon and for trout, 
forms of diversion absolutely intolera- 
ble to his father, who, moreover, was 
quite at home amid the complexities of 
Bayreuth and the themes so dear to 
Brunehilde and to Kundry. 

Even in their travels, these two shine 
by contrast, George V. visiting the con- 
tinent of Europe seldom and then only 
on formal tours in state. He has cir- 
cumnavigated the globe and spent many 
days in remote climes, ‘whereas his 
father clung to Europe all his life, mak- 
ing himself at home in Nice or at 
Cannes, in the German “baths” or on 
the boulevards. Edward VII. spoke 
French like a native. George V. man- 
gles it horribly and, altho he can read 
German, he never is heard speaking it. 
Edward VII. seemed unable to com- 
prehend that he had a domestic circle. 
George V. is always at home in the 
simple, bourgeois sense of the term. 
His domestic circle is quite narrow in- 
deed, for, unlike his father, he does not 
make friends in all directions and in 
every sphere. Edward VII. had de- 
lightful intimacies with groups of 
friends and acquaintances whom he met 
at dinners and in clubs. Musicians, 
artists, playwrights and millionaires 
found him sociable and sympathetic, a 
man of the world, free in the exchange 
of ideas, a diner out. George V. is 
locked up within the four walls of his 
wife’s building, with no “chums” and 
no social life. He cultivates the seri- 
ously inclined now and then by asking 
them to dinner, with the Queen’s per- 
mission, and some of his old friends in 
the naval service get a glimpse of his 
fireside. Otherwise, apart from the 
social duties imposed by his sovereign 
station, George V. is a recluse, living 
respectably at home with the mother 
of his children, going out with her to 
church or to the theater, visible to the 
public only at a football match or an 
opening of parliament in state. 

George V., indeed, distrusts the tend- 
ency of the time as irreligious. He 
never seeks the advice of the type of 
man so attractive to his father. He 
dwells in an atmosphere created for 
him by the piety and correctness of 
Queen Mary. They are alike in a 
Puritanical proclivity which has revolu- 
tionized the life of the court in our 
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time. George V. is a being of scruples 
and of conscience, a man to whom the 
word of God comes directly as a thing 
He would not miss family 
nor 


inspired. 
prayers, which are held regularly, 
omit the saying of grace at meals, nor 
neglect the reading of a chapter in the 
Bible every day. The assiduity of his 
practices in these respects has been a 


source of profound edification to the 
clergy of England who regard his 
Majesty as a living example to the 


whole race of Britons. The strong in- 
fusion of scriptural phraseology in the 
public utterances as well as the private 
conversation of the King reflects a tem- 
perament. He was always simply pious 
in that old-fashioned way. One of the 
books on his cabin table in those old 
“midshipmite” days was the “Westward 
Ho!” of Charles Kingsley. The young 
prince, with little prospect then of 
reaching the throne, imbibed the whole 
spirit of that work, with its portraits of 
pioneers, Bible in one hand and sword 
in the other, who went forth to con- 
quer and annex, to sell and to buy, to 
pray to God and to found families. It 
embraces the whole imperialism of this 
potentate, who, true to his boyish ideals, 
talks to the British in terms of a stern 
Puritanism and in the language of the 
King James version. 

The explanation afforded by a perusal 
of current comment in French period- 
icals is very simple—the conception of 
their mission upon which George V. 
and Mary agree. They find themselves 
upon the throne in a rationalistic and 
irreligious age. Her Majesty in par- 
ticular, says a writer in the Temps, is 
horrified by the blasphemies, the im- 
pieties, the heresies disseminated every- 
where in the-name of morality, of polit- 
ical principle and of social uplift. It 
seems to their Majesties that God has 
almost been banished from the hearts 
and homes of his people. The mission 
of his Majesty is the restoration of all 
things in Christ through the exemplifi- 
cition of a living faith. Thus it comes 
about that neither the wealth of men 
nor the beauty of women can win an 
entry into the court. King and Queen 
alike are eager to welcome the seri- 
ously inclined; but they give no con- 
sideration to frequenters of clubs, to 
persons without a mission in life, to the 
merely brilliant, to the predatory ad- 
venturer who climbs by means of uni- 
versal suffrage to exalted office in the 
land. Never was a monarch anx- 
ious regarding morals—his own and His 
children’s. From the princes is re- 
quired at this time a standard of con- 
duct which, as one noted commentator 
in the Paris paper remarks, produces 
the perfect prig when it does not pro- 
duce the perfect hypocrite. Luckily for 
himself, George V. is impervious to 
ridicule, proof against sarcasm. The 
God who gave him a throne, says our 
authority, denied him a sense of humor. 


so 
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“A PAIR OF SIXES’—EDWARD PEPLE’S FARCE OF 


N “A Pair of Sixes,” 


author of “The Prince Chap,” 
gives us a farce of American 


business life. His play may be 

regarded as a Yankee version of 
“Potash and Perlmutter,” and it re- 
sembles the latter play also in the hold 
it has taken on the public. Mr. Peple’s 
two partners, George B. Nettleton 
(George Parsons) and T. Boggs Johns 


(Hale Hamilton), heads of _ the 
Eureka Digestive Pill Company, are 


constantly quarreling, each claiming to 
be the brains of the business. They 
are less good-natured in their quar- 
rels than their Jewish prototypes. Mr. 
Peple, evidently, was less interested in 


psychology than in the creation of 
farcical situations. Nettleton is mar- 


ried, Johns is in love with pretty Flor- 
ence Cole (Ann Murdock), who later 
in the play develops all the initiative 
that can be expected of the new type 
of woman. Tony Toler, one of the 
clever salesmen of the firm, has just 
brought a new customer, President of 
the Northwestern Drug Concern, into 
the office. The gentleman in question, 
Mr. Applegate, assures the partners 
that it is a pleasure for him to do 
business with two such enterprizing 
young men. “Your harmony of method 
appeals to me, a newly-married man,” 
he bashfully remarks. But Mr. Apple- 
gate is to be sadly disillusioned. 


Jouns. (Placing order and pen in front 
of Applegate.) I'd like to call your at- 
tention to the color of these pills. My 
idea. (As Nettleton tries to interrupt, 
Johns waves him aside.) The coating is 
made from the best refined beet sugar and 
this fashionable violet dye has defied the 
persecutions of the Pure Drug Law. 
(Applegate nods approval, takes up pen 
and signs.) The enormous sales, due al- 
most exclusively to the outside of this 


pill. 

NETTLETON. (Jnterrupting.) Yes, yes, 
old fellow; but the selling quality is on 
the insidc. (Taking sheet from Krome 


and waving Johns aside.) Here we are! 
Account of sales for year ending Novem- 


ber 30th, 1912. (Glancing triumphantly at 
Applegate.) Counting fifty pills to the 
box. 

Jouns. Fifty-one! 


NETTLETON. Counting fifty pills to the 
box, we have a total of ten hundred and 
twenty-nine million, six hundred and 


twenty thousand opportunities for a second 
digestion that J have offered to the East 
and South alone. 

JoHNS. 


(A little sharply.) You have! 


Edward Peple, 


BUSINESS LIFE 


NetTTLeTon. Yes, J! Mr. Applegate is 
interested in the ingredients of my pill! 

Jouns. And Mr. Applegate, as a busi- 
ness man and a druggist, knows perfectly 
well that the success of any patent medi- 
cine depends first on its advertising and 
next on its pleasing taste or form. 
(Applegate begins to look uncomfortable; 
the others register their alarm.) 

NETTLETON. Nothing of the sort, and 
you know it. 

Tony. (Stepping forward appealingly.) 
Mr. Nettleton! 

Tony, keep out of this! 

Gentlemen, I didn’t come 


Mr. Johns! 
NETTLETON. 
APPLEGATE. 

here to— 





NETTLETON WINS ON A PAIR OF SIXES, 
BUT JOHNS WINS THE QUEEN 
Ann Murdock as Florence, the sweetheart of 
Tohns, in Peple’s comedy, settles all disputes in 
truly royal fashion. 


You keep out, too! (To Net- 
tleton.) The public doesn’t give a hang 
for the inside of your pill. (Applegate 
rises and backs away in astonishment.) 

NETTLETON. The public does! As 
shown by the approval of every reputable 
doctor! 

Jouns. Huh! And what reputable doc- 
tor ever prescribed yours? 

NETTLETON. Pooh! Do 
scribe your purple coloring? 

Jouns. They do! They are even giv- 
ing X-ray violet baths! (As Nettleton 
turns away in disgust, Applegate speaks to 
Tony.) 

APPLEGATE. What are they, humorists 
or just plain bugs? 

NETTLETON. (Turning.) Johns, you are 
talking like a fool. (Turning.) And if 


JouNs. 


doctors pre- 





Mr. Applegate will come with me into my 
office— 

APPLEGATE. (Checking him with a lifted 
hand.) No, Mr. Nettleton, I don’t be- 
lieve I care to. 

Jouns. (Picking up boxes from table 
with both hands.) But, Mr. Applegate— 

APPLEGATE. (Checking him with other 
hand.) No, Mr. Johns, your sugar coat- 
ing doesn’t appeal to me either. (Look- 
ing from one to the other.) What my 
firm wants is a pill that will give the 
human stomach a good, square, honest 
deal. (Picking up hat and gloves.) But 
in this office the cause of indigestion seems 
rather stronger than the cure. (Taking 
up order and tearing it across.) Good 
morning, gentlemen. 

Tony. (Jn one last appeal.) But, Mr. 
Applegate ! 

APPLEGATE. (Handing him the torn or- 
der.) Frame it for future reference. 

Tony. (Furious.) Say, you two damn 
fools, you don’t need a salesman, you 
want a wet-nurse. (Throws fragments of 
order at them and exits.) 


The partners summon their lawyer, 
Thomas J. Vanderholt (Fritz Will- 
iams), to dissolve the partnership. Mr. 
Vanderholt is a somewhat slippery 
proposition, not averse to lining his 
own pocket. Incidentally he is in love 
with Johns’s sweetheart. Vanderholt 
suggests various ways of separation, 
but none is acceptable to the partners, 
for neither is willing fo sell the control 
of the business. They show so much 
personal vindictiveness toward each 
other that Vanderholt at last, perhaps 
to teach them a lesson, suggests a sport- 
ing proposition to them. ‘‘You won't 
have law or reason or common sense,” 
he exclaims, “so I'll give you some- 
thing you can understand. I'll deal 
you each a hand of poker—cold. The 
man who wins will run this business 
for a year; the one who loses it will be 
the other’s servant for a year. Now!” 
The partners stare at each other mute- 
ly. The lawyer pauses expectantly. 


NETTLETON. What are you trying to 
do—kid us? (Turns away.) 

Jouns. You're a hell of a lawyer. 
(Turns away.) 

VANDERHOLT. Granted; but you’ve 
handed me a hell of a proposition; and 
even when I give you a sporting chance 
you turn it down because neither of you 


has the grit to stand the gaff. (Turns 
away.) 
NeTTLETON. If you mean that for me, 


I have as much grit as you have, any day! 
Jouns. And I have more than both of 
you. 











You! 
you 


NETTLETON. (Turning on him.) 
Ha, ha! You poor moon face, 
wouldn't bark at a sick canary. 

JouNns. Wouldn’t,eh? How about you? 
When Van made his fool proposal you 
were so afraid I’d take him up | thought 
you'd faint. 

NettLeton. And if I had taken him, 
you'd have died standing up. 

Jouns. Would I? Well, I'll bet youa 
thousand dollars that you'd be the first to 


crawl. 
NETTLETON. Prove it. 
Jouns. I will. I’m game for Van’s 


little hand of poker, just for the satisfac- 
tion of seeing you duck. Take me? 


NetTTLeEToN. (Waving him aside.) Aw, 
bluff—bluff ! 
Jouns. (Sharply.) Then call it. (As 


Nettleton again waves him off and turns 
away.) If I’m bluffing, call my bluff. 

NETTLETON. (Desperately.) All right. 
I will. 

VANDERHOLT. (Quickly.) You're on! 
Both of you! (Turning.) Miss Parker, 
get your book. (As Nettleton and Johns 
look at him mutely.) We'll put this down 
in contract form and have no come-back. 
(As Nettleton and Johns turn to him as 
if in protest.) Now then! Who’s to be 
the quitter? (Looking from one to the 
other.) Speak up! Don’t mind me. 
Speak up! (As they scowl at each other, 
jerk out chairs and sit at either end of 
table.) Ready, Miss Parker? 

Satty. (With stenographic book in her 
lap.) Yes, sir. 

VANDERHOLT. And don’t you interrupt 
me. (Standing, dictating.) This agree- 
ment, made and entered into this blank 
day of November, 1913, by and between 
George B. Nettleton, party of the first 
part, and T. Boggs Johns, party of the 
second part— 

Jouns. (Rising quickly.) Hold on 
there. I decline—positively—to be known 
as the party of the second part. (JSits.) 

NeTrLeTonN. H’m! Always the way 
with that pin-headed captain of industry. 
Blocks everything. 

VANDERHOLT. Thanks, George. 
make you the party of the second part. 

NETTLETON. No, I’m hanged if you will. 
I wouldn’t give him that satisfaction. 

VANDERHOLT. (Running hands through 
hair.) Whewough! Miss Parker, strike 
that out. (Dictating.) This agreement, 
made and entered into this blank day of 
November, 1913, by and between the par- 
ties who have hereto set their hands and 
seals, Witnesseth: Paragraph. Whereas, 
the parties hereto have found it impossible 
to continue as business partners, they here- 
by agree and do agree, as follows: Par- 
agraph. To play one hand of show-down 
in a game which, for future legal refer- 
ence, may be known as poker (Pacing up 
and down as he dictates) and the loser in 
said game, for the term of one year from 
date hereof, shall become the household 
servant of the winner in said game; the 
winner hereinafter to be known as the 
Master; and the loser hereinafter to be 
known as the Man, subject to the follow- 
ing conditions. To wit— (Turning.) All 
right, boys? 

Jouns. Fine! 

NETTLETON. (Dejectedly, wiping fore- 
head.) Yes, that’s splendid. 

VANDERHOLT. Good! 


I'll 


(To Sally.) 


Clause One: and The Master shall have 
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full and absolute control of all matters 
pertaining to the Eureka Digestive Pill 
Co., without stay, let, hindrance or process 
of injunction, on the part of the Man. 
(As Johns and Nettleton both rise in pro- 
test, Vanderholt holds out his hands to 
quiet them.) But the Master shall credit 
the Man’s account with all income, com- 
missions, or other moneys rightfully his 
(As Nettleton and Johns sit) and shall 
hold same subject to deductions for bad 
behavior. 

NETTLETON. 
behavior? 

VANDERHOLT. I’m coming to 
Clause Two: and the Man shall 
diately enter the service of the Master, as 
his servant, valet, or in such other ca- 
pacity as may seem good and agreeable to 
the said Master’s wishes or desires. 
(Johns grins, Nettleton looks troubled.) 
And, furthermore, the Man shall serve the 
Master with energy, diligence, respect and 
in all other acts of strict obedience, as 
are generally accepted with the duties of 
a menial. (As Johns begins to laugh.) 
What’s the matter? 

Jouns. Excuse me, Van. I can’t help 
it. You know, I’m to be married in June, 
and was just thinking how great it would 
be to start in housekeeping with Nettle- 
ton as our butler. (Laughing more heart- 
ily.) Anything we want done, we'll let 
George do it. (Laughs. Nettleton reaches 
out angrily for notary’s seal, but Van 
stops him.) 

VANDERHOLT. Here you! No assault 
and battery! Hand over that weapon, 
George. (Taking seal and turning.) Last 
line, Miss Parker. 

Satty. In all other acts of strict obe- 
dience as are generally accepted with the 
duties of a menial. 

VANDERHOLT. But, ’for each and every 
violation of such acts, the Master may 
charge the Man’s account in the sum of 
One Hundred Dollars forfeit. (Johns 
chuckles and rubs his hands, Neitleton 
mops neck with handkerchicf.) It is un- 
derstood and agreed, however, that the 
Master shall pay the Man, in addition to 
his board and lodging, the sum of twenty 
dollars per month, in wages. 

NETTLETON. Oh, see here, Van; that’s 
rather small, isn’t it? 


Say, Van, what kind of bad 


that. 
imme- 


Jouns. (Magnanimously.) Oh, all 
right, I’ll make it thirty. 
VANDERHOLT. (To Sally.) Change it 


to thirty. Clause Three: the one other 
party to whom the conditions of this 
agreement may be made known is Mrs. 
George B. Nettleton. (Nettleton sighs in 
relief and Johns rises quickly.) 


Jouns. And where does Mrs. Nettle- 
ton come in? 
VANDERHOLT. (Turning to him.) In 


either case she’s got to know; whether 
George is your servant, or you his. What’s 
the matter with you? 

Jouns. Oh! Then you've got to put in 
another clause to hold him down. 

VANDERHOLT. I’m _ going to. (To 
Sally.) It is understood and agreed, 
however, that should either of the parties 
hereto, or the wife of the parties hereto, 
make known the nature of this agreement 
to any other perscn, the offending party 
shall pay over to the aggrieved party the 
sum of five thousand dollars cash. 


Nettleton is getting cold feet, but 
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Johns’s taunts sting him into signing 
the agreement. Vanderholt 
cards. 


deals the 


VANDERHOLT. Well, George, how many 


cards? 
NETTLETON. (Swallowtng and discard 
ing.) Three. 


VANDERHOLT. All right Put down 


vour pair or whatever it is 


NETTLETON. (Holding two cards close 
to his breast and looking at Johns.) What 
are you? Pat? 

_ Jouns. Never mind that. Put down 
your hand. (Discards four cards.) 


Nettleton lays cards on 
(Johns laughs and 
in chwir.) 


Krome. (As 
table.) Pair of sixes! 
Nettleton sinks back 


VANDERHOLT. Well, T? What have 
you? 
Jouns. (Holding up one card.) I'm 


holding one card, my lucky queen of 

Clubs and three more ladies in the pack. 

(Laying it on table.) Deal! 
VANDERHOLT. Hold on, George first. 


Krome. (Calling denomination of cards 
as Van deals them out one at a time, 
face up.) Nine—three—eight. 

VANDERHOLT. Still a pair of sixes! 


(John laughs and Nettleton sinks lower in 
chair.) 

Jouns. (Exultantly.) Oh, what a 
cinch to beat! Here, gimme four. Just 
flip ’em out, old pal; I’m going to eat that 
butler up. 


VANDERHOLT. Look out, T, the game’s 


young yet. (Deals one at a time as be- 
fore. ) 

Krome. King! 

Jouns. Of hearts. Come on, you king 
or queen! 

Krome. Jack! 

Jouns. (Rising in excitement.) Of 
hearts! Come on you Jack or queen! 

Krome. Ace! 

Jouns. Of hearts! Come on you little 


straight or flush, come on! 
KroME. (As last card is dealt.) 
SaLLy. Of spades! 
VANDERHOLT. (Jo Johns.) Nothing! 
(Turning and holding out hand.) Good 
boy, George! (Johns stares at his cards, 
sinking slowly into seat. Nettleton, for 
an instant, fails to realize his victory. He 
ignores Van’s outstretched hand, pressing 
his own to his heart and rising slowly.) 
NettLeton. My God! I win! (4 
slow smile begins to overspread his fea- 
tures. He adjusts his coat and straightens 
himself.) Boggs! Attend me! (Slight 
pause.) As my butler, the first little ser- 
vice I shall require of you is to grow side 
whiskers! (Johns tears cards in half and 
drops them to the floor.) 


Four! 


The next act opens in the home of 
Mr. Nettleton, two weeks later. Johns 
now wears a butler’s costume. He is 
sad and depressed. He refuses the 
shameless advances of Coddle, the 
superannuated maid, and resents the 
orders given him by his master. For 
every impertinence shown by him, 
Nettleton calmly makes a memoran- 
dum according to the agreement. Net- 
tleton crowns his insults to Johns by 
inviting a dinner party of Johns’s 
friends, including Florence, who has 
been out of town and is unaware of 
the strange metamorphosis of her ad- 
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mirer. Vanderholt, too, is among the 
guests invited. He enjoys the humil- 
iating position in which his rival for 
the hand of the fair Florence finds 


himself. Johns asks him if there is 
no release from the contract. Van- 
derholt tells him there is not. Nettle- 


ton’s voice is heard calling: “Boggs!” 
Florence arrives. She is flabbergasted 
when she sees her admirer in the garb 
and with the side-whiskers of a butler. 
He refuses to explain, and she returns 
his ring to him. Florence now makes a 
scene with Nettleton and his wife, but 
neither vouchsafes the information, 
mindful of the fine of $5,000 imposed 
for such a violation of the agreement. 
They hope that Johns will be unable to 
restrain himself. When matters become 
unendurable, Vanderholt, the only one 
who may tell the truth, is intrusted 
with the mission of enlightening Flor- 
ence. He attempts to use the occasion 
to propose to her. Florence, bent only 
on the information she wants, artfully 
leads him on. 


VANDERHOLT. Ha, ha! All right. I sup- 
pose I’ve got to. As I—er—intimated be- 
fore, I—I had no intention of making love 
to you, that is, to-day; but since you bring 
the subject up yourself, I—I would like 
some sort of answer. 

FLorENcE. Very well; I'll give it. (As 
he steps toward her.) But first I want to 
ask a legal question. 

VANDERHOLT. Yes? 

FLoreNcE. Do you think it just or rea- 
sonable for two young people, such as you 
and I, to start out on their married life 
with—with a secret holding them apart? 

VANDERHOLT. (Thoughtfully.) Well, no, 
they shouldn't! 

FLorENCE. Good! 
butler? 

VANDERHOLT. Eh? Oh, come now, Miss 
Florence, that isn’t exactly fair. It isn’t 
professional for the lawyer in a case to 
—well—to— s 

Fiorence. Ah! So you were in it? 
Good again! But since you, too, refuse 
to tell me— (Rising) my answer is— 

VANDERHOLT. Hold on! Don’t! (Smil- 
ing.) Of course, if you put it that way, 
I have no choice but to throw myself on 
the mercy of the court. (Looking behind 
him to see that he is not overheard.) 
Briefly, it was this: George and T just 
couldn’t get on in business and fought 
like cats and dogs. Each claimed the other 
was only fit for a servant—and—and there 
you are! 

FLorENCE. Yes? What else? 

VANDERHOLT. As a friend of both, I 
tried to save them the scandal of a law- 
suit, and—and so they signed an agree- 
ment for one year and played a hand of 
show-down to see who'd be the servant! 

FLorence. And why didn’t George tell 
me that? 

VANDERHOLT. Because, by telling any- 
one, he’d lose five thousand dollars. 

- Frorence. Oh, I see! (Beginning to 
laugh.) But it was funny! (Laughing 
more heartily.) And you suggested the 
idea? How clever of you, Van! (Laughs.) 
VANDERHOLT. (Swelling up a little.) 


Then why is T a 


Oh, I don’t know. At least it was a so- 
lution of the problem. 
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FiorENcE. (Still laughing.) A perfectly 
delightful one. (Laughs.) Of course, you 
drew up the agreement? 

VANDERHOLT. (Beginning to laugh with 
her.) I did indeed. And I tell you, Flor- 
ence, I sewed it up with twine. 

FiLorence. No doubt you did. (Laugh- 
ing.) Then, too, you dealt the cards. 

VANDERHOLT. (Chuckling and rubbing 
his hands.) Um-hum! George won on a 
pair of sixes. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! (As 
Florence laughs with him he suddenly 
grows sober.) But now that you do 
know, Florence— 

FLorENceE. I’ll give my answer. (Sit- 
ting in large chair.) I wouldn’t marry 
you if you were the last lone man on earth 
and I was fifty-five years old! 


VANDERHOLT. (Stepping back.) Flor- 
ence! 
FLoreNcE. That’s all. (As he starts to 


speak, she rises.) No, not one word! 
(Pointing finger at him.) The criminal 
premeditation was yours. And now, my 
legal-minded friend, your case is dismissed 
—with costs. 

VANDERHOLT. Not quite, your honor. 
No lawyer or lover should admit defeat 
until after the appeal. 

FLoreNceE, No? Why not? 

VANDERHOLT. For further information, 
please apply to Mr. T. Boggs Johns, the 
man who can’t beat sixes. 

FLoreNcE. (As Johns enters.) Come 
in, T. I want to speak to you. 

Jouns. And I want to speak to you. 
(Advancing impulsively.) Florence, I’m 
going to tell you everything, if it means 
my last cent on earth, my one last crumb 
of bread. I’m here because— 

FLoreNcE. No, no, no, no, no! Don’t, 
it’s too expensive! (As he looks at her.) 
Besides, I’ve found out! 


Jouns. (Hopefully.) Did George tell 
you? 
FLoreNceE. No. You haven’t won five 


thousand—yet. 
Jouns. (Disappointedly.) Oh, I thought 
maybe luck had turned! (Sits dejectedly.) 
FLorence. It won’t until you turn it. 
Why do you submit to this? 


Jouns. Submit? I guess you haven't 
read that contract. 
FLorence. Hang the contract! The 


stronger it is the better I like it. It runs 
for a year, doesn’t it? 

Jouns. Yes, for one whole year. (Bows 
his head in his hands.) 

FLoreENcE. Oh, T, brace up and be a 
man. (Sitting beside him on the edge of 
his chair.) To my mind the word MAN 
is better than the word MASTER. Why 
don’t you turn the tables on him? 

Jouns. Turn ’em—on George! How? 

FLoRENCE. (Rising.) What’s his weak- 
es: point? (As Johns looks at her miser- 
ably.) 

Jouns. I don’t know. 

FLorENcCE. What’s any poor married 
idiot’s weakest point? 

Jouns. (Looking up.) His wife? 

FLorENcE. Of course. That’s where 
you’ve got to hit him hard! As long as 
you are miserable, he’s happy. Make him 
unhappy! Serve him and serve him well! 


With energy and diligence! But always 
with a smile. And George will wonder 
why. Keep close to Nellie. (As Johns 


looks up.) Not too close, mind you; for 
I will be looking on. But hit him, T, and 
hit him where he lives. He wants you to 





break the contract. Make him break it. 
(Smiling.) Do you get me? 

Jouns. (Who has been registering with 
dawning understanding.) Yes, I do! 


A week intervenes in which Johns 
lives up to the advice of the ingenious 
Florence. Nellie Nettleton (Mrs. 
Troutman) is sorry for him and re- 
sents her husband’s insistence on the 
bargain he made. Just as he hears 
Nettleton coming -home from business, 
Jchns lovingly bends over Mrs. Nettle- 
ton. A scene ensues, and Nellie angrily 
goes to her room. “Pardon me, sir,” 
remarks Johns, as he reenters with a 
tray, “but won’t you take a little stimu- 
lant ?” 


NettTLeTon. Mind your own business. 

Jouns. Yes, sir! I only took the liberty 
because you look so tired and overworked. 
(Hands glass.) 

NETTLETON. (Snatching at glass.) Yes, 
I am overworked. I’m working like a dog. 
(Gulping down whiskey.) And you, up 
here, loafing around all day and I don’t 
know what! 

Jouns. (Sweetly.) No, sir. How should 
you sir? (Nettleton turns away, burying 
his face in his hands.) I’m sorry to see 
you so. (Taking a perfume atomizer from 
pocket and spraying his shoulder.) Espe- 
cially as your splendid work in the Eureka 
Digestive Pill Co. is partially on my ac- 
count. (Replacing atomizer in pocket.) 
And so I hope I don’t offend you, sir, in 
offering a suggestion. No? Thank you! 
Then since you are so overworked, why 
not run off for a little trip somewhere— 
and rest—for a week or two? 

NETTLETON. (Springing to his feet.) 
What’s that? 

Jouns. Oh, of course, I mean, sir, that 
you would take her with you. 

NETTLETON. (Struggling with fury.) 
Oh, you do! Then let me tell you one 
thing, Mr. Johns, and I want you to re- 
member it. My personal and domestic 
affairs are not mentioned in the contract! 

Jouns. There is nothing in it to the 
contrary! (Johns takes contract from 
pocket and starts to unfold it.) 

NETTLETON. (Pushing his hand aside.) 
There is in this house! And there’s going 
to be from now on! Get me? 

Jouns. Yes, sir. I’ve got you, and 
whenever you can think of any other little 
matter that would please you, I trust you 
will—er—bring it to my attention. (Re- 
places contract in pocket.) 

NETTLETON. (Glaring into his eyes.) 
There are several little matters I am go- 
ing to bring to your attention. (Crossing 
to library.) And if you don’t look sharp, 
the first one will be an undertaker. 

Jouns. (With finger-tips together.) 
Yes, sir. Very good, sir. (Nettleton goes, 
slamming door. Johns grins after him, 
then takes Florence’s veil from his pocket, 
sprays it with atomizer and stuffs it into 
Nettleton’s overcoat pocket, on chair. He 
then takes out note-paper from Mrs. Net- 
tleton’s box on table, takes out a blank 
sheet, folds it, then crosses to fireplace, 
sits and makes believe to read, glancing 
from time to time at library. As Nettle- 
ton reenters, Johns kisses note. Johns 
glances around, sces Nettleton, and jumps 
up, holding note behind him.) 











NETTLETON. Well? 
What's that? (As 
Johns seems to shrink 
back, making no an- 
swer.) Don't you 
hear me speaking to 
you? What is it? 

Jouns. It is one 
of the personal or 
domestic affairs not 
mentioned in the 
contract! (Tears up 
note and throws it 
into fire.) 


Mrs. Nettleton re- 
appears. Nettleton 
angrily accuses her 
of a flirtation with 
Johns. She smells 
the perfume on his 
coat-sleeve and at 


once demands an 
explanation. 

NettLeTon. And what are you doing 
now? 


Mrs. NETTLETON. 
—Mr. Vanderholt. 
NETTLETON. 
trouble. 
utes. 
Mrs. NettLeton. (Replaciig phone on 
table and coming to chair.) Very well. 
I'll see aim! (Beginning to cry.) And 
I want you to know, sir, that this is the 
end!—Of everything! Every-y-y-y-thing! 
NETTLETON. (Starts to come to her.) 
Oh, but darling. (Phone-bell rings; he 
crosses to it and speaks savagely.) Hello! 
What? No! I didn’t call. Ring off! 
Mrs. NETTLETON. (Sobbing and fum- 
bling in her sleeve for handkerchief, also 
in bosom of dress.) Where’s my hand- 
kerchief? I've lost it. I’ve lost it! 
NETTLETON. Here, dear, take mine! 
(Fumbling in coat, seeing white object in 
overcoat pocket and crossing.) Here we 
are! (Pulls veil out, stares at it wildly, 
then tries to conceal it in his inside 
pocket.) 
Mrs. NetrLeton. What is it? 
ing it from jim.) Aha! 
NETTLETON. Her veil? 
Mrs. NETTLETON. (Thrusting it under 
his nose.) Smell it! (As he steps back 
sniffing his coat in comparison, she throws 
veil down and stamps on it, then flings 
herself into chair, laughing and sobbing.) 
NETTLETON, Nellie! Nellie! For 
heaven’s sake! Don’t! Don’t! (She con- 
tinues. He starts around to her, when 
phone rings. He looks from her to the 
phone, starts for phone, then comes back 
to her.) Darling! Speak to me. Nellie! 
Won’t you even look at me? (She con- 
tinues to laugh and sob. Phone gives long 
ring. Nettleton, on his knees, turns and 
shakes his fist at it.) That’s it— Go on, 
damn you! Go on! 
Mrs. NettTLeTon. (Jn a: bitter wail.) 
And now you're cursing me-e-e-e-e-e-e-e ! 
NETTLETON. I’m not cursing you! 
cursing the phone! I’m— 
Mrs. NetTLeton. And now you're put- 
ting it on the poor old telephone. (Sobs 
and laughs. Doorbell rings.) 


Calling up my lawyer 
(In phone.) Hello! 
Then save yourself the 
He'll be here in about five min- 


(Snatch- 
Her veil! 
Whose veil? 


I’m 


NETTLETON. Oh, my God! there’s some- 
thing else! Why don’t the house catch fire 
and finish it! (Mrs. Nettleton sobs louder. 


JOHNS 


WINS TYIE QUEEN 










THE BUTLER’S REVOLT 


Realizing his freedom from Nettleton’s bondage, Johns laughs at his “master” while consuming 


his cocktails. 


Johns enters and crosses to door, grin- 


ning.) Nellie! Nellie! You're only 
making a fool of yourself. I don’t know 
a thing about that smell! I swear it! 


Not a thing. (Pulling down Iter skirts 


as she kicks.) Oh, don’t! Please! 
Please! 
Jouns. (Opening door and ushering in 


Vanderholt, with a bow.) Mr. Vander- 


holt! 


Nettleton suggests to Johns, through 
Vanderholt, that he is willing to cancel 
the contract. “Why should I cancel 
it?” Johns replies. “Isn’t George at the 
office, working his head off, piling up 
receipts and even improving on the 
color of the pills? Cancel my con- 
tract? What I want is to renew it!” 
Florence again plays the part of Provi- 
dence. All now turn on Vanderholt. 


VANDERHOLT. I tell you .it wasn’t my 
fault! I was only trying to teach them a 
valuable lesson they both needed! 

FLoRENCE. You knew all the time just 
what sort of a row you were stirring up, 
and deserve everything that’s coming to 
you. 

NETTLETON. You saddled me _ with 
Boggs! You did it deliberately. You 
knew in advance just what he’d do to me. 

Mrs. NETTLETON. It was perfectly hor- 
rid of you. My innocent husband, who 
called you his best friend. And poor 
old T! 

VANDERHOLT. (Raising his voice above 
the noise.) Here! Here! Stop it, will 
you! All of you! Stop it! I ne’er knew 
a poor devil yet who didn't get in trouble 
when he tried to help his friends! Now, 
as for all this useless row— (He is 
stopped by Coddle, who enters with tray 
of cocktails, coming between Van,and his 
attackers. Van registers his relief and 
turns away.) 

NETTLETON. Coddle! (As he starts, al- 
most upsetting the tray.) What's this? 
Why isn’t Boggs serving those cocktails? 

Coppte. ’E arsked me to serve ’em for 
’im, sir! 

NETTLETON. (Angrily.) Oh, he did! 

FLorENcE. Don’t get excited, George! 

Mrs. NETTLETON. Yes, darling—please! 
(Coddle places tray on table.) 
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NetTT_eton. (Il 'az 
ing them aside 
speaks sarcasticall 
What else did the 
boss of the estal 
lishment have _ to 
Sa) ? 

Coop.e. *E said to 
tell you, sir, that if 
you didn't loik it you 
could charge ‘em 
h'up with another 
‘undred an’ go to 
‘ell! 

NETTLETON. (Cross- 
ing and pressing bell 
button.) All right, 
we'll see about it! 

Mrs. NETTLETON 
George! What are 
you doing now? 

NETTLETON I’m 
ringing for Boggs! 


If he don’t come in, 
I’m going after him 
and bring him in! 
(As Johns appears on stairs, without his 
whiskers and with his overcoat on and a 
hat in his hand.) Boggs! (All make ex- 
clamation of surprise, Nettleton turns to 
Van.) You see him, Van! He's quitting! 
He’s breaking his contract. He’s— 

JoHns. (Coming down.) Not much I 
am. I want to tell you something about 
that contract— 

NETTLETON. Yes, and I want to tell you 
something about that contract. (Johns 
and Nettleton together, pointing tkeir 
fingers.) It is stated in the contract— 

FLORENCE. (Coming between them.) 
Here, here, here! Stop it! There isn’t 
any contract! (Nettleton and Johns look 
at her while an expression of joy begins 
to overspread their features.) 

NETTLETON. (Happily.) What? 


Jouns. What's that? 

FLoRENCE. There never was any con- 
tract. ; 

VANDERHOLT. Why not? 

FLoreNcE. To begin with, it wasn't le- 
gal. (They all look at Vanderholt.) 


VANDERHOLT. Why wasn't it legal ? 
FLorENcE. Because the contract, funda- 
mentally, was based on a game of poker. 
Now, poker is gambling, and gambling is 
illegal. 
NETTLETON. 
Jouns. Oh! 
Mrs. NetTLeton. George! 
VANDERHOLT. (Laughing.) Look here, 
Miss Florence, I knew that; but how in 
the name of glory did you know? 
FLoreNce. I asked a lawyer, a real one. 
(As Van turns, she turns.to Nettleton and 
Johns.) You boys had a real business 
and you've made a farce of it. But now, 
if you have the real stuff in you, you can 
make it a real success. 


Eh? 


Jouns. How? 
NETTLETON. How? 
FLorENCE. It’s like your digestive pill, 


depending on which is the more important 
—the outside or the inside! 

NETTLETON. (Smiling.) 
the outside! 


It’s partially 


Jouns. It’s partially the inside! 
Fiorence. It’s the combination! 
Jouns. Say, George, what I said about 


Van still goes. 
NETTLETON. 
JouNs. 


What’s that? 
He’s a hell of a lawyer! 
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CURRENT OPINION 





THE APPRENTICE-YEARS OF DAVID BELASCO 


One of the chief actors at the Vic- 
toria Theater was E. J. Buckley, who, 
in after-years, was to be associated with 
Edwin Booth. Buckley was a member 
of the fire department, and nothing was 
allowed to come between him and his 


LOVE for the theater is one 

of the things that David Be- 

lasco inherited from his father. 

Altho a trader with the Indians 

and the Hudson Bay Company 
in Victoria, the elder Belasco would 
work with the stage managers of the 
Royal Theater of that town and show 
them how to obtain certain pictorial 
effects in Shakespeare. He was a great 
entertainer at his own home, and could 
tell an anecdote in the most inimitable 
fashion. “I remember vividly,” Mr. 
Belasco writes in Hearst’s Magazine, in 
which the story of his life is appearing, 
“how he used to dress up his two fin- 
gers in fancy costumes and dance them 
up and down to some rollicking song: he 
would whistle.” Little David already 
at this period of his life was fond of 
recitation, and was permitted occasion- 
ally to take part in the theatrical per- 
formances of the stock company in 
Victoria. His father, being an ortho- 
dox Jew, hoped for the day when David, 
in the synagog, should read for the 
congregation. But little David was in- 
terested in other things more important 
for his future. 


“My family might look back with tri- 
umph upon my successful reading of the 
holy Hebrew books. But during that time 
there were significant events happening in 
my life. Many strange sights I saw in 
Victoria, and then there was the theater! 
It was at this stage of my career that I 
appeared as Little William with Julia Dean 
in ‘East Lynne.’ How near it all seems to 
me, now that I recollect it! I can remem- 
ber so well her bending ‘over the cradle 
to kiss the little lad within, her beautiful 
hair covering my face! 

“More auspicious still was the fact that 
at this age I fell in love. All biographies, 
it seems to me, have such a cohfession to 
make almost at the outset. Her name was 
Lulu Sweet, and she was the soubrette of 
the theater. It was a mad secret buried 
within me, and there were sleepless nights 
spent in conjuring the ways and means 
by which I might purchase an apple for 
my lady love. At rehearsals I would haunt 
her footsteps, and Fate was good to me 
in one of the comedies. For I was cast 
as her brother, and the dramatist ordained 
that she should kiss me! 


“I had my artistic dreams also. I was 


not unlike the whole world of actors in 


HE production of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s “Pinafore” on the 
huge scale of the New York 
Hippodrome was a daring ex- 
periment rewarded by amazing 
“Pinafore” perceived hippo- 


success. 
dromically, as Alan Dale remarks, is 


the unforgetable “Pinafore.” This, he 


goes on to say, in the New York Amer- 
ican, was a “Pinafore” that brought all 


yearning to be a tragedian and to appear 
as Hamlet; to myself I decided that come 
what may I must aim at Shakespeare and 
train myself to be a romantic actor. Yet 
deep down in my heart something told me 
that I was not tall enough, and many 
times in secret I would stretch myself to 
grow. All of the visiting ‘stars’ at the 
Royal Theater were enormous.” 


One day it was announced that 
Charles Kean had sailed for Vancouver 
Island. His support, except for Mrs. 
Kean, was to be supplied entirely by 
local talent. A rehearsal was called 
the first day after Kean’s arrival, and 
behold, when he appeared, he was a 
little man. “David,” young Belasco ad- 
dressed himself, “you’re not too small 
after all.” 


“In those days very little attention was 
paid to details during rehearsals; the dia- 
log was run through for cues only, and 
this usually took us from ten-thirty o’clock 
until one. Kean and his wife were the 
only actors who were imported for this 
venture. Every member of our stock 
company had a full supply of roles and 
was ready at a moment's notice for any 
play. 

“Kean would come in of a morning, 
a thin, wiry little man with a squeaky 
voice, and, if he felt like it, he would run 
through the play. If the humor did not 
seize him, he would let his secretary- 
dresser rehearse in his stead. ‘Just to 
think, I remember the older members of 
the company saying, ‘he’s come all the 
way from England, and he can’t hold a 
candle to Potter!’ 

“One night the house was particularly 
crowded. The bill was ‘Pauline,’ with 
Mrs. Kean in the title role and Kean as 
the robber. During the cave scene, when 
Pauline discovers her husband, I was one 
of the robbers and I sat at a table while 
Kean was dividing the spoils between us. 
When Mrs. Kean opened the door, the 
amazement, the horror in her. eyes gripped 
me spellbound. Instead of exiting, as I 
was supposed to do, I sat hypnotized. 
The two had to play the entire scene with 
me present. But I had presence of mind 
enough to let my head sink upon the table 
as tho I were asleep. 

“When the curtain fell, I hastened to 
apologize, but it was all in vain. ‘Hell 
and damnation, what good is that to me 
now!’ Kean yelled, and even Mrs. Kean 
could not pacify him.” 








“PINAFORE” AS HIPPODRAMA 


the resources of 1914 to work upon the 
materia! of 1879, and that gave to the 
famous little Gilbert and Sullivan opera 
a setting that would have been an im- 
possible Arabian Nights story in the 
days of its first presentation. The 
Hippodrome performance, thinks the 
dramatic critic of the New York Sun, 
magnified and glorified the beautiful 
things of “Pinafore” without the slight- 


-company. 


duty. He might be in the midst of an 
emotional scene at the theater when the 
tocsin was sounded; he would bound 
across the stage, and rush to join his 
It was perfectly natural to 
the audience that he should do so; and 
when the fire was over he would come 
back, pick up his part wherever in the 
play the substitute had carried it, and 
go on to the end. Shortly after this, 
David’s people emigrated to San Fran- 
cisco, in the days when New York 
newspapers were peddled for a dollar 
a copy, grizzly bears hung outside the 
restaurants, and the Chinese flaunted 
their signs everywhere. 

Little Belasco meanwhile went to the 
Lincoln School and acquired proficiency 
in elocution. One of his teachers was 


-Miss Nellie Holbrook, afterwards the 


mother of Holbrook Blinn. From the 
school-platform he recited “The Vaga- 
bonds,” “The Maniac,” “Curfew Shall 
Not Ring To-night” and other pieces 
worn threadbare in the class-room. 
Wherever the lad was, he was called 
upon to declaim “The Madman.” His 
reputation as a reciter spread to such 
an extent that his professor placed him 
in a ramshackle buggy and took him 
around to display his art in other 
schools. The great event of his life 
was when he was permitted to play the 
part of an Indian in a play called “The 
Discovery of America.” , 


“What excitement there was in prepar- 
ing my costume for the Indian runner! 
I made up my mind that I would have it 
as real as possible. My father brought 
me some turkey feathers for my head- 
piece, and I remember how loath I was to 
make use of anything less than eagle 
feathers. Even thus early I was attentive 
to detail. This was my first real pro- 
fessional costume. On the night of the 
performance, I oiled my body with whale 
oil, and streaked it with oakum. I felt 
a thrill of satisfaction as I slipped on the 
scalp wig made especially for me. And 
then I went about streaking my face with 
green.” 


est loss of the essence of this unique 
work. In other words, the Hippodrome 
is beginning to realize its own artistic 
possibilities. 

A mammoth cave, as Arthur Ruhl 
observes in The Tribune, is not,. of 
course, an ideal place in which to be 
quaint. The gentle humor of the original 
could not always carry cuickly enough 
across the vast spaces of the largest. 








































playhouse in the world. But it is 
astonishing how little was lost, and 
how much was gained musically and 
in scenic effects. A pipe organ has 
been added to the regular orchestra; 
there is a chorus of three hundred 
voices, and with a real ship as back- 
ground, sailors swarming up the rig- 
ging, the Union Jack going aloit, dis- 
play-flags breaking out everywhere 
and the smoke and crash of the ship’s 
cannon joining in, the result is tre- 
mendous. 





“There are possibilities of an ascend- 
ing scale of effects in such a place 
which the ordinary stage can scarcely 
touch. It was particularly interesting 
to watch the skilful use of these possi- 
bilities in the finale of the last act. The 
act had been played in moonlight, with 
night lanterns glowing aloft from the 
main and mizzen tops and one on 
the ship’s boat floating alongside; with 
lamplight showing through the cabin 
windows, through which could be seen 
ladies (the sisters and cousins and 
aunts) doing fancy work, talking with of- 
ficers and moving about quite unconcerned 
—as of course they would have been in 
real life—about what was doing on deck. 
When everything had been done that could 
be done, apparently, by orchestra and cho- 
rus to work up the pitch, the green lights 
which had been playing on the stage from 
the upper proscenium boxes and the blue 


HIPPODRAMA 





THE BRAINS OF THE HIPPODROME 


Arthur Voegtlin is the man who conceives 
the scenic spectacles that make the Hippodrome 
unique among the playhouses of the world. 


lights which had been pouring down from 
the gallery were shifted through an as- 
cending scale of brilliance until the final 
burst of the chorus, as flags broke out 
and the ship’s cannon began to crash in, 
was lifted on a full blaze of white. 

“To understand how effecti.e this all 
is, it must be recalled that the stage ship 
is, for all necessary purposes of the the- 


ater, an actual life-sized frigate, aftloa 


on real sea water About half the ship's 
length is shown, and the audience look 
across it from about amidships aft t 


the old-fashioned raised quarterde k as 
it would appear if they were sailing 
on the starboard side In the foreground 
is real water, on which, round the stern 
Buttercup comes rowing, with ther 
bumboats following after. These boats 
remain about the ship during the first 
scene.” 


If the sailors swarm aloft rathet 
more than the sea-necessities war- 
rant, it is just such a ship, Mr. Ruhl 
goes on to say, as might have har- 
bored Captain Corcoran, Dick Dead 
eye and the Right Honorable Sir Jo- 
seph Porter, K.C.B. Certain musical 
readjustments were necessary; the 
management borrowed a few strains 
from other Gilbert and Sullivan op- 
eras because the composer naturally 
had made no allowance for the time 
it takes to get the actors on and off 
so gigantic a stage. The mainspring 

of the performance is Arthur Voegtlin, 
the brains of the Hippodrome. What 
the Hippodrome people have done, ac 
cording to Mr. Ruhl, is not to spoil one 
kind of thing by hitching circus attach- 
ments to it, but ingeniously and imag!- 
natively to expand it into quite another 
thing consistent with itself. 
























THE HIPPODROME GROWS CONSCIOUS OF ITS ARTISTIC POSSIBILITIES 
The Hippodrome production of ‘Pinafore’? was not merely a comic opera staged on a gigantic i 


sistent with itself. 





scale but it created a new artistic entity con 
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CURRENT OPINION 


A NEW ART BEING DEVELOPED IN THE MOVIES 


HE moving picture may mark 

a new epoch in the history of 

culture. It is interesting to 

live in a time when we can 

behold the evolution of a new 
art. Such, remarks The Independent, 
was the fifteenth century when the art 
of printing books was being developed. 
Such is the first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century when the art of depicting 
motion has sprung into being. The 
moving picture does for the drama what 
printing did for literature. But, the 
writer goes on to say, it does something 
vastly more important than this. It 
makes possible for the first time the 
unlimited reproduction of actual events. 
This world of ours is in constant mo- 
tion, and no static art can adequately 
represent it. 


“There is no such thing as still life, or 
still anything else in the whole universe. 
Everywhere and always there is motion 
and only motion, and any representation 
of reality at rest is a barefaced humbug. 
The more realistic the painting or sculp- 
ture the more obvious the failure. Myron’s 
‘Discobolus’ and Meissonier’s ‘Friedland’ 
are as unnatural and fictitious as a cen- 
taur or a hippogriff. The most beautiful 
painting ever put on canvas, the finest 
statue ever carved, is a ridiculous cari- 
cature of real life compared with the 
flickering shadow of a tattered film in a 
backwoods nickelodeon. We have now for 
the first time the possibility of represent- 
ing, however crudely, the essence of re- 
ality—that is, motion. 

“Bergson has shown us what a paralyz- 
ing influence static conceptions of reality 
have had upon the history of philosophy 
and how futile have been all attempts to 
represent movement by rest. The scien- 
tist of to-day thinks in terms of motion. 
All modern thought is assuming kinetic 
forms and we are coming to see the ab- 
surdity of the old ideas of immutability 
and immobility. A similar revolution is 
impending in art. At least we glimpse the 
possibility of a new form of pictorial art 
which, if capable of development as it 
seems to be, will make our present pictures 
appear as grotesque as the reliefs carved 
on Egyptian tombs or the scrawls on the 
caverns of Altamira. What will our pos- 
terity, familiar with moving portraiture, 
think of our admiration of 
Mona Lisa’s smile, frozen on 
her lips for four centuries? A 
smile is essentially a fleeting 
thing, an evanescent expression. 
A fixed smile is not a smile at 
all but a grimace. It is only 
by the most violent effort of 
the imagination that we can 
ignore the inherent artificiality 
and limitations of paintings 
sufficiently to get from it the 
illusion of reality.” 


We need hardly speculate 
as to the future of the mo- 
tion picture. Its present 
progress justifies our inter- 
est. Several New York dai- 
lies regularly print moving- 


CROSSING 


picture stories and one or two actu- 
ally arrange moving-picture contests. 
With half of the theaters in New York 
devoted to movies, the press naturally 
chronicles the films that are produced 
from day to day. As yet, however, no 
definite standards of criticism have 
been developed. We know of no John 
Corbin, no James Huneker, no William 
Archer, of the movies. The movie it- 


self has far outstripped its critics. But 











Courtesy, 7heater Magazine 
GATHERING MOSS 
Rolling stone gathers no moss, but rolling 
man may, if he undertakes the venture for the 
benefit of the movies. 


it is significant how the magazines are 
beginning to take cognizance of this 
new factor of civilization. The Inde- 
pendent declares its intention to “re- 
view” henceforth new motion pictures 
just as it reviews new plays and new 
books. Some readers, the editor re- 
marks, will think it beneath the dignity 
of a periodical like The Independent to 
take cognizance of this new and un- 
established art. “But,” he goes on to 
say, “those who have by means of the 





THE RAPIDS 





FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 
CAMERA 
Water, land, and air, each holds prizes and perils for the movie actor. 


moving film been with Scott in the Ant- 
arctic, with Rainey in Africa, with 
Curie in the laboratory, with Sienkie- 
wicz in Rome, with Ditmars in the 
reptile-house, with Dante in the Inferno 
or with Homer in Ilium, will appreciate 
the importance of motion pictures as an 
educational factor. We think it worth 
while occasionally to tell how a player 
played in Berlin, how a singer sang in 
New York, how a picture looked in 
Paris, altho not one in a hundred of 
our readers will ever have an oppor- 
tunity of verifying our opinion. But 
if we describe a film upon its release 
millions of people in the United States 
will have a chance to see it within a 
week.” 

If the movies develop unexpected 
possibilities, they also expose their 
actors to dangers unsuspected formerly 
even in the circus. The tremendous 
popularity of the moving pictures all 
over the world depends, as a writer in 
The Theater Magazine remarks, in no 
small measure upon the daring of the 
player-folk and camera-men engaged in 
the business of making them. In the 
early stages of motion photography the 
stuffed “dummy” and the freak camera 
accomplished most of the perilous situa- 
tions depicted. To-day the sophisticated 
moving-picture fan demands the gen- 
uine article. It is in the far West, in 
prairie studios, that most of the shock- 
ers of the movies are evolved. 


“One of the largest of the western mo- 
tion-picture settlements is Universal City, 
founded and inhabited entirely by em- 
ployees of the Universal Film Company. 
It is almost big enough to be called a city, 
and it is a modern one in every respect 
save absence of political scandal and the 
fact that its sole business is that of- ‘the 
movies —virile movies these, movies of the 
plains and bad lands, movies that run the 
gamut of red-blooded adventure. There’s 
a big, white-stucco’ hospital in Universal 
City, not for the sick (motion-picture folk 
have little time for such a luxury as ill- 
ness), but for employees wounded and 
maimed while taking moving pictures. 
And the wards are always well filled! 

“Here is an instance of the divers ways 
in which it recruits its patients. 
Recently in a war-play there 
was a battle scene on the 
Texas border between a band 
of Mexican guerillas and a 
troop of United States cavalry. 
The soldiers were, of course, 
to play the guerillas. The bat- 
tle had hardly started when it 
was found that the Mexicans 
had deliberately loaded their 
rifles with real slug-shot in 
lieu of the blank cartridges 
supplied to them. It was a 
miracle that no one was killed. 

“A similar spirit of animos- 
ity was exhibited some time 
ago in Palestine, where a com- 
pany of Kalem players were 
performing the Passion Play 
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in front of the camera. The 
actors were followed from 
place to place by an angry, 
jeering mob, and finally, in- 
censed at certain of the scenes, 
which they regarded as sacri- 
legious, the Arabs began hurl- 
ing large stones at the players, 
who barely escaped with their 
lives.” 





The demands of the new 
art of the movies compels 
the actors to roll down moun- 
tain-slopes, to immerse them- 
selves in rapids, and to as- 
cend into the air. 


“The English manufacturers 
have recently turned out star- 
tling thrillers by using balloons 
and aeroplanes. A recent English release, 
entitled ‘Through the Clouds,’ tells the 
story of a young girl whose father is car- 
ried off in a captive balloon that has been 
cut free by the villain. in her frantic ef- 
forts to save him she enlists the services 
of a young aviator. Together they speed, 





HERE are the American 

playwrights of yester- 

day? This query formed 

the burden of an address 

by William Archer, dur- 
ing his recent visit to this country. 
“Why is it,” he asked, “that each new 
generation of American playwrights 
seems to endure only two or three 
seasons? Why is it that so many men 
of talent, who have written one or two 
promising plays, are supplanted by 
other men of talent before they have 
had time to fulfill their promise? What 
becomes of all your playwrights? Why 
do you throw them away, instead of 
helping them to develop their ability?” 
Mr. Clayton Hamilton, writing in The 
Bookman, attempts to answer this ques- 
tion. The blame, he thinks, is equally 
divided between the authors, the man- 
agers, the audience and the critics. Too 
many of our playwrights, he thinks, 
even from the very outset, write with 
an eye to the theater instead of with 
an eye to life. They derive their in- 
spiration from the wrong side of the 
footlights. Instead of trying to express 
what life is like, they are satisfied to 
express what they think a play is like. 
Instead of following Hamlet’s advice 
and imitating nature, they imitate each 
other. 


“If one of them writes a play about 
the underworld that makes money in the 
theater, a dozen others hasten to write 
plays about the underworld—not because 
they are really interested in the under- 
world or have anything to say about it, 
but because they are merely interested in 
making money in the theater. This ener- 
vating circle revolves until it has ex- 





BRAVING 





THE 


WRATH OF THE 


in his aeroplane, toward the rapidly rising 
balloon. When near it she leaps from the 
*plane onto the dangling rope of the bal- 
loon, and proceeds to climb thence into the 
basket. The actors engaged in making this 
film progressed successfully to that point, 
thanks to much rehearsing at lower alti- 


WHY THE AMERICAN DRAMA REVOLVES IN 


A VICIOUS CIRCLE 


hausted its transient popularity; and, the 
next season, the same playwrights are 
chasing each other around another circle. 
Thus, instead of moving on and getting 
anywhere, our playwrights merely exhaust 
themselves in running Marathons around 
a track which returns continually to the 
starting-point.” 


The public, however, or rather, the 
American temperament, is largely re- 
sponsible for the plight of the play- 
wrights. In the first place, our theater- 
going public seems to set a higher value 
on invention than on imagination. This 
fact was felt by the late Clyde Fitch, 
who, to satisfy this craving, nearly al- 
ways devoted his initial act to the 
exploitation of some novel device of 
theatrical dexterity. He bitterly com- 
plained that “The Truth,” a play re- 
cently revived by Mr. Ames, had failed 
in New York, at the same time when 
“Sapho,” which he regarded as a work 
of no importance, was still playing to 
twelve thousand dollars a week at one- 
night stands in Texas. “Is there any- 
body in this country,” he complained, 
“who cares to have us try our best?” 
It is not surprising then, Mr. Hamilton 
goes on to say, that the most vivid in- 
vention, the most captivating clever- 
ness, should be displayed in first plays 
of new writers. 

In the second place, the American 
public goes to the theater chiefly to be 
entertained, not to gain a deeper vision 
of life. Thus no incentive is offered to 
playwrights who have grown up. 


“Our public does not ask that a man 
shall meditate upon our life until he is 
able to say something about it that is 
valuable: it asks merely that he shall point 


ELEPHANT 

Surely no actress on the legitimate stage ever went through a more 
thrilling experience than Phyllis Gordon, one of the stars of the kinetic 
art, posed on the trunk of an elephant. 


tudes. But at the crucial moment 
the young woman who imper- 
sonated the heroine lost her grip 
on the rope and to the horror 
of the onlookers below began 
slowly to slide down it. A 2,000- 
foot fall to certain death was 
averted only by the agility of 
her ‘father,’ who, lying in the 
bottom of the balloon basket, 
sprang to his feet and hauled 
the young actress to safety. 


The picture was taken from a 
second balloon lashed to the 
first, and, altho the story as 
originally planned was upset by 
the accident, the was 
rewritten to fit, and the picture, 
one of the most daring of 
the day, is now being shown 
throughout Great Britain and 
seen in this country.” 


scenario 


will soon be 


A new type of actor or mime, with 
new methods and resources, is 
being developed through the new art 
of the movies. Cleverness in intprovi- 
zation is his chief asset. 


new 






an unexpected finger at some aspect of 
our life that has not previously been ex- 
ploited on the stage. In setting this pre- 
mium on sheer originality, it votes in fa- 
vor of new writers at the expense of older 
and wiser men, and tosses aside Augustus 
Thomas, who is trying to expound a phi- 
losophy of life, in favor of Bernard Veil- 
ler, who gives it news. 

“Only twenty years ago, it was com- 
monly complained that a new playwright 
could not get a hearing in America. Now- 
adays any playwright can get a hearing, 
provided only that he come forward with 
something that is new.” 


Until this situation is changed, we 
shall never, insists Mr. Hamilton, suc- 
ceed in developing a national drama in 
America. Our public, mislead by the 
critics and by the showmen, is more 
interested in the theater than in the 
drama. For that reason the author of 
“Get - Rich - Quick Wallingford” and 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate,” who unites 
in his plays the rapid dashing plot of 
kinetoscopic exhibitions with the low- 
comedy characterization of vaudeville 
turns, is the most imitated of American 
playwrights. 


“Mr. Cohan is an artist of the theater; 
and he must be very highly praised for 
his dexterity in managing to meet the 
public on its own ground with plays that, 
none the less, may be admired by people 
of intelligence and culture. But it seems 
unfortunate that the Cohan formula 
should be accepted at the present time as 
the only talisman to success in the Amer- 
ican theater. Baldpate’ 
was written by Mr. Cohan; and ‘The Mis- 
leading Lady, ‘Too Many Cooks, and ‘A 
Pair of Sixes’ were all devised in delib- 
erate imitation of Mr. Cohan’s methods.” 


‘Seven Keys to 


























HE all-big-gun battle-ship of 
the Dreadnought type is again 
under fire in the three great 
navies of Europe. To what 
degree personal ambition plays 

a part in this controversy it seems diffi- 
cul to say. There is no denying the 
fact, agrees a naval expert in London, 
that the Dreadnought type of battle- 
ship stereotypes the aristocracy of the 
squadron. The considerations of naval 
caste, the traditional differences be- 
tween the quarter-deck and the ham- 
mock, and the immemorial deference 
paid to high rank at sea incline the 
naval officer who has risen well to the 
top to fight for the Dreadnought, the 
big ship. How different his life be- 
comes in a lower class of vessel, one, 
for instance, like the submarine! The 
higher officer becomes a relatively in- 
significant person. He simply cannot 
hold down his job nor keep the respect 
of his fellow officers and men unless 
he can do his work with quickness 
and efficiency. The old difference be- 
tween crew and officers in a measure 
disappears. The efficiency required is 
technical but highly personal. These 
considerations, it is charged, lie behind 
the obstinacy of technical advisers in 
opposing any reduction in the number 
and size of Dreadnoughts and in dis- 
paraging submarines. The controversy 
has been fiercest in the Frerfch navy, as 
the naval organs in Paris attest. 
There are, for all that, naval officers 
of high rank who look with disfavor 
upon ships of the Dreadnought class, 
like the American battle-ship Texas. 
There are thoughtful officers in the 
British fleet, says the British expert, 
who believe that sooner or later the 


THE DOOM OF THE DREADNOUGHT 


Dreadnought will have to go. An er- 
roneous notion prevails that Great 
Britain is responsible for the type. She 
built the first vessel so described, it is 
true, but the time was ripe for the 
development and other powers had al- 
ready prepared similar plans. Prima- 
rily the Dreadnought is designed for 
long-range fighting, but a considerable 
argument has arisen among the well- 
informed on this very point. Recently 
the naval expert of the London Times 
declared effective fighting beyond about 
six thousand yards to be impossible. 
This is the classical argument against 
these big ships as formulated by the 
famed Lord Brassey, an authority upon 
all things naval. To return to the argu- 
ment of the naval expert of the Lon- 
don Chronicle: 


“There are many people who believe 
that the growth in power and number of 
submarine boats and the increasing use 
of effective mines are together sounding 
the knell of the Dreadnought. . . . In the 
old Navy the conception of a battle-ship 
was of a vessel which nothing else could 
sink, But, as Admiral Bacon said at 
the Institution of Naval Architects, ‘the 
battle-ship is no longer the ultimate power 
on the sea; it may be sunk by the smallest 
vessel afloat.’ In other words, the battle- 
ship—the Dreadnought—has lost its pri- 
macy, and is no longer able to defend 
over-sea expeditions against anything else 
afloat. Admiral Bacon’s view is that the 
battle-ship must have attendant torpedo 
craft, which will keep the enemy’s tor- 
pedo craft at a distance, and that she is 
no longer to be regarded as a single unit 
but a ship associated with other vessels 
supplying that part of the power which 
she herself has lost... 

“Small craft cost less than big ones, 


but they are of less enduring character. 
A battle-ship may live for twenty years, 
but a destroyer will be old in a dozen. 
When Admiral Aube was Minister of 
Marine he set high store upon the flo- 
tillas and upon commerce - destroying 
cruisers. Lesser importance was assigned 
to the battle-ship, and few vessels of the 
class were built. Two writers who called 
themselves ‘Commandant Z’ and ‘H. 
Montéchant,’ with a number of young offi- 
cers, took up the cry for small craft, and 
what was known as the Jeune Ecole came 
into existence, and for many years exer- 
cized a persistent but varying influence 
upon naval construction in France. The 
idea infected in a degree some subsequent 
Ministers, each seeking a cheaper navy, 
with the result that few large ships were 
built, and that France became possessed 
of what one of her admirals described 
as a ‘fleet of samples.’ 

“Admiral Aube and those who followed 
him were, perhaps, men born before their 
time. Their time may be approaching 
now.” 


Admiral Sir Reginald Custance, a 
British naval officer, believes that the 
cost of building big ships can be re- 
duced by diminishing the quantity of 
armor carried. The armor, he says, as) 
quoted in the London daily, is not ne 
perforable by the primary guns of an 
enemy at fighting ranges, but is thicker 
than is necessary to keep out projectiles 
from secondary guns, while its distribu- 
tion makes much of it valueless against 
attack under water. Recent naval esti- 
mates all over the world have shown 
how very costly a factor is armor in 
the constitution of war-ships. If the 
armor can be reduced without impair- 
ing the fighting efficiency, a great sav- 
ing in cost can be made. 












This newest battle-ship for the United States navy has not yet been named, 
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million dollars. 
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being here visible as an “elevation” only. It will cost over twenty 









OR an explanation of the ex- 
tent to which the thought of 
the present day, as well as the 
art and literature of the pres- 
ent day, are obsessed with the 

theme of sex, we are referred by The 
British Medical Journal (London) to 
the vogue of psycho-analysis. The 
new psychology has been captured by 
followers of the illustrious Freud of 
Vienna. He, as is well known, traces 
everything fundamental in life to sex. 
The effect has been the creation of a 
world-wide delusion even in minds with 
a pretense to scientific attainment. In- 
stead of considering normal human life 
as a carefully adjusted balance between 
various activities, one of which—the 
fact of sex—is of such importance that 
the others are liable at times to over- 
flow into it, especially under the stim- 
ulus of pathological conditions, the 
Freudian produces the impression that 
to him life is one long sex-pursuit. 
Such a conception is pronounced by our 
contemporary a “travesty of life.” Sex 
may play too large a part in some 
lives; but in this it resembles any other 
activity in which the individual becomes 
too much absorbed. 

By way of illustrating his attitude 
to this school of psycho-analysis, the 
writer in The British Medical Journal 
mentions that he happened to -be sit- 
ting in a hotel lounging-room with a 
work on the new psychology in his 
hands. All about were many people 
who, having eaten a good dinner and 
drunk good wine, were enjoying a 
newspaper or a cigar: 


“All seemed to be under the influence 
of a feeling of intense well-being. But 
in none of them was there the slightest 
sign that the feeling was due to gratifi- 
cation of their sexual instincts. Neither 
the dinner nor the alcohol nor the cigar 
appeared to have the slightest erotic ef- 
fect upon them. In the meantime it hap- 
pened that a string band was discoursing 

‘ music of sorts, and in the course of the 
program there occurred one of those sen- 
suous, semi-Oriental compositions, such 
as are played at music halls what time a 
so-called classical dancer disports herself. 
Now the writer had heard this music 
many times before; but as he is either 
not fully appreciative of musical sugges- 
tion or else is not super-erotic, he had 
never really attached any particularly sex- 
ual meaning to it. Nor was there the 
slightest evidence that it had any influ- 
ence on the sexual feelings of the old 
gentlemen in the room; they probably re- 
garded it is a pretty tune, and, like so 
many other things in this life, it went 
‘in at one ear and out at the other.’ But 


the writer was reading Dr. Jones, who is 
a Freudian; the word-association of Freud 
is sex; and the erotic nature of the music 
was suddenly borne in upon the mind. 
Is it not possible that the explanation of 


AN INDICTMENT OF 






WORLD WITH SEX 


such a result is to be found in a concep- 
tion of the mind based upon the struc- 
ture of the central nervous system rather 


than in the view that the sexual feelings 
are always struggling to the surface, that 
they are kept in a supposed state of ‘re- 
pression’ by a fictitious ‘psychic censor,’ 


A GREAT SCIENTIST 


HOW PSYCHO-ANALYSIS HAS OBSESSED THE 











THE LITTLE FOE OF THE BIG BATTLE- 


SHIE 


* The periscope of the submarine enables the 
officer scanning the horizon to detect his enemy 
without being himself seen. 


or that the appreciation of the erotic na- 
ture of the music was some kind of ‘ful- 
filment of a wish’?” 


Now the whole of the nervous sys- 
tem is regarded as built up of an im- 
mense number of sensori-motor arcs, 
tracks along which impulses for sensa- 





The more com- 
plicated the life of the individual, 
more numerous and complex the paths 


tion and motion travel. 
ne 
which are laid down. Certain tracks 
used habitually become pushed out of 
their with 
They have to do with reflex and auto- 
matic activities. The tracks 
have to do with more difficult and com 
plicated reactions are on a higher plane 
and impulses passing through them ob 
trude consciousness. 
But the connection between the tracks 
are numerous and irritation applied at 
one end of a track, to which the re 


connection consciousness. 


which 


themselves into 


sponse is simple in normal conditions, 
may overflow into other neighboring 
tracks: 


“Similarly with the mind, the sexual 
path being of enormous importance to thx 


race is very open, and easily allows in- 
fluences from other paths to flow into it. 
3ut this does not mean that it is per- 
petually struggling into consciousness 


Sexual gratification gives rise to a feel- 
ing of satisfaction; but this is not the 
same as saying that all feelings of satis- 
faction have a sexual basis. To pour out 
one’s woes to another and obtain his sym- 
pathy gives a feeling of satisfaction. To 
say that the friendships felt as a result 
of this sympathetic attitude due to 
sexual libido is preposterous. In certain 
perverted individuals it is conceivable that 
the impulse passing through the reflex arc 
of sympathy. at the sight of a friend may 
overflow into the ever-ready sexual arc, 
and lead to homosexuality. But there is 
not the slightest reason to write if 
homosexuality were the natural result of 
friendship; rather it would seem that 
friendship in the abnormal may lead to 
homosexuality. 

“Similarly with the so-called Oedipus 
complex. ... Why assume that the in- 
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THE TERROR OF THE TORPEDO 


Few perils to which the battle-ship is now ‘exposed can vie with the projectile—for that is 
what this craft amounts to—sent under water with the swiftness and sureness of an arrow into 


the very vitals of the enemy. 
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cestuous love of parents is a primitive 
tendency of human beings? Why try to 
twist nightmares into an explanation of 
hatred of a father for interfering with 


CURRENT OPINION 


a son’s assumed incestuous love for his 
mother? In all these dreams great use 
is made of ‘symbolism’; but the impres- 
sion left on one’s mind by reading books 





on psycho-analysis is that a given object 
may be symbolic of anything one may 
want to make use of in interpreting the 
dream.” 


DISCOVERY OF A HUMAN SKELETON SAID TO 
BE 150,000 YEARS OLD 


HUMAN skeleton which, for 

the anthropologist, seems to 

be of the first importance, has 

been discovered at Oldoway, 

in the northern part of Ger- 
man East Africa, by Doctor Hans Reck 
of the Geological Institute of Berlin 
University. The distinguished scientist 
has been lecturing before his classes 
on the subject of his trophy, which is 
creating a sensation among students of 
prehistoric man abroad. Doctor Reck 
brought the skull home with him from 
Africa among his linen for greater 
safety, while the rest of the skeleton 
and the animal remains found near it 
are expected to arrive in the German 
capital this month. The remains were 
found with mammoth fossils of which 
one tooth is over ten feet long. 

At present Doctor Reck is saying in 
his lectures, as quoted by the Berlin 
Lokalanzeiger, that the man whose 
skeleton thus came to light died some 
hundred and fifty thousand years ago. 
He dates back to tha cHlwvial period of 
Africa, which was simultaneous with 
the ice age of northern Europe. It is 
a wonderful skull, according to the 
expert who examined it for the London 
Times, and it is wonderfully well pre- 
served. The skull is long and narrow, 
with an unmistakable negroid jaw and 
the back of the head finely developed 
and deep. The ribs and breast are akin 
to those of an ape, but the skull is un- 
mistakably human. There are indica- 
tions that the muscles of the neck were 
enormously strong and that the man 
did not walk quite upright. His thirty- 
six teeth are completely and beautifully 
preserved. There are marks upon 
them as if they had been filed. The 
formation of the eye socket and the 
bridge of the nose is akin to that of 
the primitive African Bushmen. The 
man was found lying upon his back 
with his head turned over to the right, 
his hands before his face and his legs 
drawn up in a crouching position. 
Doctor Reck is almost certain that the 
attitude is not one of burial. On the 
spot where the man was found there 
once existed a lake and it is con- 
jectured that he was drowned in it. 
The body was gradually covered with 
deposits of sand and chalk which, in 
the course of centuries, turned into the 
volcanic tufa in which the skeleton was 
found. ‘ 

According to Doctor Reck’s descrip- 
tion of the excavation, in his lecture, 


he turned up five strata. In the bottom 
stratum were rhinoceros bones. In the 
second were the man, some elephant 
bones and the skull of a hippopotamus, 
In the third were antelope bones, In 
the fourth were tortoise shells. In the 
fifth and upper stratum he found the 
dry fauna of the steppes. A full ac- 
count of the man and of his measure- 
ments will not be published for some 
time. Meanwhile there is some dispute 
among anthropologists respecting the 
type of man to which the discovery 
ought to be assigned. Professor Fritsch, 
of the University of Berlin, detects a 
similarity between this Oldoway man 
and the skeletons found at Mentone, 
which scientists now attribute to a “Gri- 
maldi race.” These skeletons are also 
strikingly negroid both in the forma- 
tion of the skull and in the length of 
their legs. They were also found in a 
crouching posture, with the legs drawn 
up. Doctor Reck’s theory that this po- 
sition in the case of the Oldoway man 
is accidental and is not one of burial is 
not accepted generally by the authori- 
ties on such points. 

The most surprising thing about the 
skull is its marks of advanced develop- 
ment. It is said to be very like the 
modern negro skull. Doctor Reck 
points to the fact that early races often 
show traces of higher development than 
do the primitive races of to-day. Its 
marks of advanced development are 
simply a fresh proof that the human 
race is much older than has been sup- 
posed and diverged early into different 
types, advanced and animal-like. It 
also indicates, he thinks, that the negro 
race developed very early and very 
early became stationary. 

The fact that the skull found by 
Doctor Reck is of so advanced a ne- 
groid type causes some doubt of the 
age of this skeleton to find expression 
from the standpoint of a different class 
of students of man’s antiquity. Doctor 
G. Frederick Wright, for instance, after 
going over all the facts for the purpose 
of a fresh presentation* of the origin 
of man, still insists that human history 
is carried back in the valley of the 
Nile to a period which began about 
seven thousand years ago. At the same 
time, in the valley of the Euphrates 
and in Turkestan, it is probable there 
was a civilization of a somewhat 
earlier age. The striking thing about 





* OrtcIn AND AntIguITY oF Man. By G. Fred- 
erick Wright. Bibliotheca Sacra Company. 


this historical evidence to Doctor 
Wright is that it brings to light 
compact national organizations with a 
written language, with stoble ideas of 
the family and of both social and 
political duties and in possession of a 
skill in most of the practical arts of 
life that has been little improved upon 
within the last five hundred years of 
European civilization. A study of the 
history of the world, he says, reveals 
the further fact that there has been no 
marked tendency of improvement in 
the human race except as it has been 
brought into contact with the develop- 
ing civilization that appeared in these 
earliest historical times: 


“From Egypt the world received an 
alphabet and a written language. The 
torch of Grecian civilization was lighted 
upon Egyptian altars; the culture of 
Rome is but a reflection of that which 
attained such gorgeous development in 
Greece; the rising tide of civilization in 
the nineteenth century receives its strong- 
est impulses from that Semitic nation 
whose ancestors were sojourners in Egypt 
thirty-five hundred years ago, and whose 
greatest lawgiver and leader had it for 
one of his most distinguishing charac- 
teristics that he was brought up in the 
household of the Pharaohs and was 
learned in all the wisdom of Egypt. The 
history of the human race as we actually 
know it gives no countenance to any doc- 
trine of universal and general progress 
among the races of mankind, but sustains 
rather a doctrine of predominant natural 
tendencies to degeneration, which is only 
counteracted by contact with specially fa- 
vored nations and by voluntary acceptance 
of their most valuable ideas and practices. 

“While the antiquity of man can not be 
less than ten thousand, it need not be 
more than fifteen thousand years. Eight 
thousand years of prehistoric time is 
ample to account for all known facts re- 
lating to his development.” 


If it be urged against these con- 
siderations that such students as Doctor 
G. Frederick Wright are under the spell 
of a theological bias, he retorts that 
many scientists are obsessed by an anti- 
theological bias. He has spent many 
years in close study of the origin of 
man with special reference to the pre- 
historic evidences bearing upon the 
topic. The difference between his fig- 
ures and those of other experts is most 
amazing. At the same time, estimates 
that a skeleton now on the earth be- 
longed to a fellow creature of ours who 
lived a hundred and fifty thousand 
years ago are bold. 
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“HOW THE NEW TACTICS AFFECT THE OPERATIONS OF 
INFANTRY ON THE MODERN BATTLE-FIELD 


RTILLERY has played so con- 
spicuous a part in all recent 
operations of European armies 
in maneuvers as well as on 
battle-fields that a singular de- 

lusion, notes the Paris Gaulois, has 
grown up lately respecting present-day 
tactics. It is taken for granted that 
infantry has been displaced as “the 
king of battle.” There could be no 
more egregious delusion. Artillery, in- 
deed, says the military expert who dis- 
cusses the topic in our militarist con- 
temporary, remains strangely helpless 
by itself on the field of battle. It 
accomplishes nothing independently, a 
statement that can not be made of 
cavalry. Those who attach such im- 
portance to artillery in modern war, 
who go so far as to regard it as 
“the king of battle,” know nothing, our 
authority says, of military operations 
as a science. War may, no doubt, be 
an “art” to the romantic novelist. To 
the soldier it is the most exact of 
sciences and no more convincing truth 
exists for him than that in real war 
infantry is supreme. In battle, it is 
the infantry which conquers the field, 
which conducts the battle and in the 
end decides its destinies. All the revo- 
lutions in equipment, every invention 
in the domain of ordnance, confirm the 
sovereignty of infantry. 

Tactics have, indeed, changed. Gone 
forever are the solid lines of troops 
ranged like a wall, deployed in wings 
or in battalions, and hurling themselves 
upon an enemy drawn up in like fash- 
ion. Nor are modern troops trained 
to fire in volleys simultaneously or in 
any recognized order. Since the in- 
vention of rapid-fire guns of long 
range, the infantry must abandon its 
old regularity and precision in the 
ranks. 


“Infantry no longer advances along the 
field of battle in step nor by any con- 
ventionally organized movement. It seems 
to wander aimlessly, in fact, it scatters and 
dissipates itself in units as much as pos- 
sible. The troops crawl apart along the 
ground. They ‘sneak’ over and around 
the undulations of the soil. Infantry 
nowadays may be seen separating itself 
into little bands of men more or less 
compact, more or less separate, who, tak- 
ing advantage of the slightest shelter, dis- 
appear all at once to allow a shot to pass 
through their ranks. The men, flat on 
their stomachs, their faces close to the 
ground, turn their backs perhaps to the 
shells shrieking in a storm above them. 
Then, when the least pause occurs in the 
firing, these men leap up for a minute, 
hurl themselves forward not as a body 
but individually and independently in 
bounds and begin afresh their hugging of 
the ground. 

“The fire of these men is intermittent 
and irregular. It can be heard but it 


can not be seen. It breaks out here in 
a sudden volley that lasts for seconds 
only. A reply from the enemy, a prepa- 
ration for another haphazard bound for- 
ward—and that is all. It is the particular 
business of the artillery to protect this 
forward progress and to reduce to silence 
the batteries of the enemy busily striving 
to impede it. As for the rifles, they are 
of no particular use yet except to help 
clean up a little of the ground just ahead. 
If they suffice to pick off a few of the 
enemy’s sharpshooters, so much the bet- 
ter. If not, they are not fired lest they 
serve to reveal a foe and to provoke a 
reply. There will time enough for 
their use in a little while when the men 
are face to face.” 


be 


Meanwhile, on the battle-field plowed 
up by projectiles, little serpents are 
spitting fire. Were we nearer they 
would be revealed as groups of in- 
fantry preparing to follow those ahead. 
In the rear are other groups more or 
less thick. One would suspect that 
they are enormous pythons. Then ar- 
rives the moment when the fractions 
of the first line, unable to advance 
further without the support and aid of 
their weapons, leap up, come together 
and form a long line which is lit up 
from end to end. Those who follow 
hasten their pace and press close up 
behind those in front until they are 
lost in the long line. The rifle-shots 
ring out. The artillery deafens. The 
critical moment has arrived. If the 
men fail to hold firm, if great gaps are 
torn in their long line and if these gaps 
be not at once filled up, if a happy 
counter-attack be made good, all is 
over—at least for that time. There 
must be a retreat, and this retreat is 
equivalent to an abandonment of that 
particular effort. 

And now come up the reserves who 
as yet have been held under shelter. 
They race forward. They shoot down 
the necessary number of the enemy 
and by their timely intervention re- 
store confidence and military ardor. 
Their separate fractions, their rapidly 
individualized units, push from the rear 
forward, impelling the combatants al- 
ready in the zone of fire further ahead. 
These combatants are already excited 
by the sight of their object immediately 
in front and by their knowledge that 
the moment for a supreme effort has 
come. Now the din is formidable. 
There is a steady roar of the artillery 
to create a tempest. There is a shriek 
of exploding projectiles each second. 
There is a snapping of rifles, a hiss 
of bullets. Every sound blends with 
every other to precipitate the pande- 
monium of hell. The time has come 
for sanguinary sacrifices and for heavy 
loss of life. Happily this period is the 
briefest of all, for the climax is pre- 


paring. A last volley from the troops, 
a last rush pellmell of the men in a 
crowd, a rapid making ready of the 
bayonet for its thrusts, a simultaneous 


roar from the artillery finding the true 


range for the smoking pieces, a dash 
of the cavalry from cover emitting the 
wild yell of victory—and the assault’ is 
delivered. The brave men spared by 
the shot and shell will plant their tat- 
tered flag on the ground covered with 
the corpses of the defeated enemy 

“Such is the part plaved | nfantr 
on. the eld of battle to-da It is 
combination of courage, of devotion, 
indomitable will: but there must likew 
be experience and knowledge of 


business \ well or- 
ganized, well disciplined and well officered 
which, knowing its ground, can take 
vantage of its methodically and 
with coolness, will suffer infinitely fewer 

than no less brave but 
well trained from the standpoint of mili- 
tary education, which should be _ highl,; 
scientific. Hence the well-trained regi- 
ment will face the obstacle presented by 
the enemy with a more complete 
operation.” 


soldier's regiment 
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It will be noted that the artillery 
has other function than that of 
aiding the infantry in everything. By 
itself artillery, despite all recent infer- 
ences from the Balkan war, is abso- 
lutely helpless, impotent, useless. Ar- 
tillery has no other mode of action 
than mere fire. It never of itself and 
by itself decides the fate of a battle, 
because to decide that fate two things 
are necessary which artillery lacks: 
conquering mobility and the capacity 
to give shock. Its action is not indeed 
the less valuable and indispensable on 
these accounts. Artillery shatters ob- 
stacles, it spreads terror, it overwhelms 
from afar. A powerful artillery is 
thus essential. Without it the best in- 
fantry would be destroyed on the 
battle-field. This explains why as its 
effect grows more destructive its 
numerical relation to an army in- 
creases continually. In the time of the 
great Napoleon it sufficed to supply 
three pieces of artillery for every 
thousand men. To-day this proportion 
almost trebled. In the latest of 
all European wars, the Balkan peoples 
were wise to sustain their young 
soldiers with artillery as numerous as 
it was formidable. 

We have seen that infantry no longer 
operates in the old “mass” formation. 
Artillery, on the other hand, has aban- 
doned its former independence. It acts 
in “mass”—a great departure from tra- 
dition: 


no 


is 


“Grouped in the ‘park,’ artillery concen- 
trates its fire upon a point to be attacked, 
either to silence the enemy’s batteries or 
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to overwhelm his menacing infantry. The 
moment the battle is on, the action of 
artil.cry is twofold. It must not only 
destroy the enemy’s position but also 
cover its own infantry with adequate pro- 
tective fire from the time of the first 
advance of the foot soldiers until the 
actual final assault—inclusive. It is for 
the commanding officer to decide what 
proportion of the pieces shall be assigned 
to one or the other of these objects. 

“The devotion of the artillery must be 
carried to the last limit. It matters little 
that it be overwhelmed itself provided 
that it can protect the infantry until they 
arrive at their destination. . . 


CURRENT OPINION 


“Thus the artillery—the intervention of 
which at every stage of a battle must be 
incessant—runs very great risks. It pos- 
sesses, however, a precious moral advan- 
tage. Amid the shower of shot and shell, 
all the men are occupied. The infantry- 
man has at moments his cruel anxiety 
when, motionless under fire and waiting 
for the signal to advance, he receives a 
ball without being able to reply to it. 
This terrible test—which may, if pro- 
longed, prove too severe for the bravest 
of the brave—is spared the artilleryman. 
He serves his gun, devoting all his time 
and attention to it. The horror of the 
actual field of battle he does not experi- 





ence and, his mind being on something 
else, he is not disconcerted by it. That 
is why panic, spreading at times among 
the most heroic infantry, so seldom affects 
the artillery.” 


The new tactics tend more and more 
to throw responsibility upon the indi- 
vidual soldier in the ranks. The in- 
fantry wins the battle. The artillery 
protects the advance. The cavalry pur- 
sues the defeated foe that he may not 
have time to form his lines anew when 
driven from the field by a supreme 
assault, which the infantry alone can 
deliver. 


THE MILKY WAY AS THE BIRTHPLACE 


ONSPICUOUS among re- 
cent theories to account for 
the distribution of the vari- 
ous kinds of stars—the stars 
which are younger and the 

stars which are older, the stars which 
are whiter and the stars which are 
yellower and redder, the stars which 
are hot ana the stars which are cooling 
—is the idea that the birthplace of the 
stars is what we call the Milky Way. 
The subject has brought forth contribu- 
tions from specialists in astro-physics as 
well as from astronomers in the columns 
of the London Post. From the plane 
of the Milky Way, it seems from the 
gist of opinion, the younger stars have 
not yet had time to stray far. The 
old stars, on the other hand, increas- 
ing in velocity with age, have moved 
so far away that they have become 
equally distributed over regicrs near 
or distant from the plane of the Milky 
Way. . 

If the stellar universe be pictured as 
a sphere of which the Milky Way 
forms the equatorial or perhaps the 
tropical belts, then the younger stars 
are clustered about this middle region, 
while the older ones are equally dis- 
tributed over the temperate or polar 
zones. There is no assignable reason 
for the increase of velocity with age ex- 
cept that the mutual attractions of stars 
upon one another impart a_ velocity 
which grows with the time that these 
actions have lasted, and that theory is 
recommended chiefly, if not solely, by 
its plausibility. 

There are, however, other difficulties 
than this with regard to the classifica- 
tion of the distribution of the stars, 
one of which has arisen with regard to 
the stars of the M type. These are 
veterans among the stars—growing red 
with age and also becoming faint. 
Now, these stars refuse to conform to 
the scheme of evolution, by which they 
should also become less bright with 
growing years. Owing to their age, 
many of them, according to the theory 


OF THE STARS 


of accelerating velocity and distant dis- 
tribution which finds such favor with 
the authorities of the London paper, 
are very distant. Consequently their 
observed numbers ought to show a 
diminution when compared with those 
of younger, nearer stars. 

But they refuse to conform to this 
expectation and consequently there are 
two conflicting streams of evidence with 
regard to their brightness. According 
te the testimony of their visibility, they 
ought to be classed as much more lu- 
minous than the younger type of settled 
stars. But, according to another method 
of estimating their brightness, a method 
no less warrantable, the M stars ought 
to be extremely faint stars, perhaps no 
more than a hundredth part as bright 
as our sun. 

It is this new problem which is be- 
ginning to demand the attention of 
astronomers and scientists throughout 
the world. An effort to cope with the 
problem was made not very long ago by 


such high authorities as Hertzsprung 
and Russell upon the theory that each 
class of stars might comprise both 
giants and dwarfs. 

Professors Lane and Ritter add to 
this that the character of the light 
received from stars is a measure 
only of their temperature, and that 
each star passes through the same stage 
twice. 

In its early life it has a large, diffused 
surface. It is then a giant star. After- 
ward, it contracts and has a small radi- 
ating surface, which nevertheless gives 
out the same spectral character of light. 
Consequently, when the stars are ex- 
amined with the spectroscope and the 
M type comes under survey, it is only 
the giants of the family that are recog- 
nized. It should never be overlooked in 
all theorizing upon this topic, that our 
knowledge of the stellar systems is now 
in a state of much confusion, the theo- 
ries of the past generation being re- 
garded everywhere with suspicion. 











“INFANTKY NO LONGER ADVANCES ALONG THE FIELD OF BATTLE IN STEP” 


This scene from the recent maneuvers of the United States army, reproducing operations in the 
field itself, illustrates the most important development in tactics since the Napoleonic era. 
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THE SINGLE-LINE TRACK FOR THE NEW TWO-WHEELER 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE GYROSCOPE IN REVOLU- 
TIONIZING MOTOR TRAFFIC 


UCCESSFUL as was the first 
public test of that two-wheeled 
gyroscopic motor car which 
created such excitement in 
London last month, Professor 
J. Harris Stone writes in Knouledge 
that too much must not be anticipated. 
The gyroscope itself, he reminds us, 
proved somewhat of a disappointment. 
Yet one may speak with a certain en- 
thusiasm of the gyroscopic mono-rail 
car invented by Mr. Peter Schilowsky. 
It happens to be the first model mono- 
rail car on this principle which has 


altered by pressure on the vehicle's 
lateral or vertical plane. 


“As we know, Brennan uses vertically 
spinning gyroscopes pivoted in the center 
of gravity. Schilowsky’s 
pivoted below the center of gravity, there- 
by ensuring far greater stability of the 
vehicle in an upright position, and has 
specially designed mechanisms formulated 
on the principle of rachet-device engage- 
ments for automatically restoring the right 
(here the horizontal) plane of rotation if 
it has been disturbed by any cause, such 
as pressure of the wind, the changing of 


gyroscope 1S 

















SCHILOWSKY’S MOTOR CAR ON HIS GYROSCOPE PRINCIPLE 


A motor gyroscope car with the inventor seated beside the driver. 


gyroscope is hid 


The 


den, and is situated in the closed compartment between the driver’s seat and the back seat 


The two wheels here shown are ordinary tired road wheels. 
wheels would be replaced by flanged ones for the purpose. 


motive power from petrol. 


ever been shown to the public with 
all its working parts freely exposed. 
On a curved mono-rail track the car 
can be seen at South Kensington Mu- 
seum, in London, traveling in either 
direction, weirdly upright and quickly 
righting itself if depressed by external 
influence. Mr. Schilowsky is a Russian 
scientist, residing in London. He is 
quite an enthusiast as to the future of 
the gyroscope. He is an idealist who 
does not believe in keeping his inven- 
tion secret. 

The many problems connected with 
the gyroscope are by no means solved 
but Mr. Schilowsky has unquestionably 
overcome some of the obstacles which 
hitherto have retarded progress. He 
is distinctly a pioneer in gyroscopic sci- 
ence, there being but three or four 
other men similarly engaged. 

In the first place, Schilowsky avow- 
edly bases his system upon that of 
Brennan, whose mono-rail car made 


such a sensation a few years ago. 
Schilowsky uses a_ stabilizing force 


obtained by a high-speed, rapidly-re- 
volving, heavy wheel—that is, a gyro- 
scope. He has ingeniously utilized its 
reactive propensities against pressure 
for bringing it to its normal position 
when that normal position has been 





For running on a rail these two 
The car and gyroscope derive their 


places by persons inside the car, and so on. 
This corrective mechanism is automatical- 
ly controlled by two heavy pendula which 
are sensitive to the slightest disturbance 
of the equilibrium of the car and instantly 
transmit to the gyroscope, through a 
rachet quadrant, an impulse just of the 
necessary strength to restore the equili- 
brium of the car and the right plane of 
rotation of the gyroscope. M. Schilows- 
ky’s system differs also from others in 
that his gyroscope works without air-tight 
casing, without lubricating arrangements 


under pressure, and in several other sub- 
sidiary details. 

“The model car already constructed ts 
worked by electric current, and so is the 
gyroscope. But in actual practice any 
cther means of obtaining power can be 
employed to work gyroscope and vehicle 
I timed the gyroscope at the Science Mu- 
seum found it ran and kept the car 
upright for over three minutes after the 
current had been cut off.” 


and 


In order that the invention may | 
fully seen and even minutely inspected 
in the working model the gyroscope is 
placed high up on the car and not cased 
in. In the model the 
and its balancing machinery 


also gyroscope 

are ex 
posed for the convenience of being in 
of course 
these machinery details were concealed 
The motor car that ran about London 
had a seating capacity for six persons 
and the made a thousand 
revolutions a minute. This is 


spected. In the actual car, 


gvroscope 
driven 
by gasoline and the wheels can ru 
both on a rail or on the ordinary road 
Professor Stone concludes in the eluci- 
dation of this subject to which we are 


indebted as before to London Know/l- 
edge: 
“It is simply marvelous, almost un- 


canny, to notice, as M. Schilowsky’s gyro 
scope revolves, how it automatically read 
justs itself to the horizontal plane when by 
ym any other 
cause, it momentarily deflected 
One cannot help the thought, on beholding 
the wonderful precision of the side rachet 
adjusting machinery, that the machine 1s 
imbued with a certain amount of animal 
intelligence. It is hoped that the inventor 
—or those who follow in his footsteps 

will still further pursue his labors the out 
come of which may revolutionize motor 
traffic on our roads, and make sea travel- 
ing devoid of all nauseating experiences 
There are also many other directions 
where the application of gyroscope princi- 
ples would be useful, especially as a sta- 


pressure on the frame, or fr 


has been 


bilizer for aéroplanes.” 

















M. SCHILOWSKY’S WORKING 


The gyroscope is seen freely exposed to view between the two carriages, and is 
inspection purposes only, far higher up than it would be in an actual carriage or train 
which 


working model is driven by electric current, 
zontal gyroscope. 
the motor car figured on this page. 


MODEL GYROSCOPE 


In an actual carriage or train the gyroscope portion would 


MONO-RAIL CAR 

placed. for 
This 
also revolves hori 
be enclosed as in 


moves the car ar d the 
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CURRENT OPINION 


A THREATENED REVOLUTION IN PLANT-LIFE THROUGH 
A NEW PERIL TO THE BEE 


NGLAND is entering the 
eighth consecutive summer 
since the outbreak of that 


mysterious malady among her 

bees which steadily depopu- 
lates the hives of the whole king- 
dom. Neighboring countries have been 
prompted by their bee-keepers to adopt 
quarantine measures, which do _ not 
seem, from recent reports, to be ef- 
fective. The damage sustained by the 
bee-keepers is nothing, however, ac- 
cording to the bulletins of the ento- 
mological society investigating this 
subject, compared with the dilemma of 
those who cultivate plants scientific- 
ally. A whole department of agricul- 
ture would be affected by the further 
spread of this mysterious epidemic 
among bees. No drug has’ been dis- 
covered that will help the hive under 
attack. It may breed the disease for 
days, for months even, and then inevi- 
tably perish, scattering the spores once 
more broadcast. In the language of 
the expert in the London Nation: 


“It is acommonplace of botany that many 
flowers are dependent on bees for their 
fertilization. Some, such as the willows 

, 


growing male blossoms on one tree and 
female on another, would seem to be ut- 
terly dependent on the bee or some other 
flying insect. Still they have not advanced 
very far beyond the poplars, of which the 
wind carries the lighter pollen from one 
tree to another. If the willows were left 
to themselves, they might soon revert to a 
wind - fertilized condition. Their ‘palm’ 
would not stand out above other catkins 
by their fragrance and beauty. Man 
would deplore their new form as much as 
the ghosts of the departed bees, and, like 
them, would regard it as a degeneration. 
Yet the poplar is, on the whole, a nobler 
tree than the goat-willow. 

“If we search the flowers of the field, 
those that have not only male and female 
blossoms on one plant but stamens and 


stigma in the same flower, we find that 


nearly every conspicuous example has 
some contrivance for shielding its stigma 
from its own pollen, and attracting mes- 
sengers to bring pollen from a stranger 
plant. The giddy fly will bring a daisy 
the dust of a dandelion, or even of a fun- 
gus as readily as the only pollen that it 
needs. The humble bee is almost as ag- 
gravatingly catholic. The hive bee alone 
is almost entirely faithful to a single spe- 
cies at a time, and thus always does its 
work as the plant desires. The removal 
of the hive bee alone, tho its place should 





be filled by an enormous increase in the 
numbers of humble bees, might cause a 
great falling-off in the cross-fertilization 
of blossoms, and thus in the vigor ard 
beauty of our flora.” 


Tho we can soon find a thousand 
species that have been adapted prefe- 
rentially for cross fertilization, but few 
of that number will be permanently so 
adapted. The gooseberry is. a season- 
able example of the policy of cross- 
fertilization, if possible, but failing 
that, self-fertilization. For a_ short 


time the stamens are open and in that 


interval their pollen may be swept away 
by the first visit of the bees. Then the 
stign 1 becomes ready for the pollen of 
earlier blossoms to be brought to it. If 
no bee should come at all, the stamens 
may fertilize their own stigma, altho 
experiments seem to have shown that 
self-fertilization produces blossoms not 
only less effective, but not effective at 
all. Nevertheless it is not unlikely that, 
if the bee became extinct, the sweet 
scents that still bring heaven upon 
earth, would disappear or be replaced 
by hues and odors of decayed carrion 
for the attraction of flies. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE STIMULUS THAT EVOKED THE 
VISIONS OF THE SAINTS 


N expectant attitude is almost 
as important as suggestion in 
bringing about any mental ex- 
perience, we are reminded by 
Doctor Edwin Lancelot Ash, 

the English psychologist. Keen expec- 
tation acts as strong self-suzgestion, 
so that the individual who expects that 
a psychic manifestation must neces- 
sarily assume a particular form is ex- 
tremely likely to have his expectancy 
rewarded. Further, it is very likely 
that subconscious expectation—that is, 
an expectancy of the mind which is 
quite unknown to the conscious self— 
may play just such an important part in 
this connection. So much so that the 
slightest idea that a bright light or 
dream was of spiritual import might re- 
lease a whole picture in conventional 
setting from the subconscious mind. 

To make this clearer, let us refer to 
the case of those professing religions 
other than those based on our .own 
Scriptures—a Mahometan, for example. 
Here the subconscious mind might 
throw up a picture of an entirely differ- 
ent kind under’ such conditions as those 
mentioned. Here the dreaming vision 
would present its figures and their set- 
ting in a guise that would be perfectly 
familiar to a Mahometan and such as 
would never occur to a Christian. 


Thus it is that the skeptic affirms that 
all such visions, whether occurring to 
Christian, Mahometan or Buddhist or 
others, arise in subconscious thought 
and have no higher meaning. But sure- 
ly he goes too far. Certainly the in- 
vestigations of modern psychology show 
more or less conclusively that vision 
pictures are formed in the subconscious 
mind. 

Sut on the strength of this no skeptic 
has a right to assert that the sole origin 
of a vision picture is to be found in the 
subconscious mind.* 


“He does not know. How can he say 
that the hidden spring which liberated 
the picture was operated from within 
(that is, in the subconscious mind) or 
from without? And if from without, 
whether it operated from a_ material 
sphere or from a spiritual sphere? I say 
that the marvelous progress made by psy- 
chology in recent years can only be hin- 
dered, and its truth obscured if people 
persist in claiming too much for its teach- 
ings. 

“We can accept, then, the theory that 
the picture of the things actually seen in 
a vision—the apparition itself—in many, 
if not all, instances kes form in the 
subconscious mind of the visionary; but 








By Edwin Lancelot 
Philadelphia: 


* FaitH AND SUGGESTION. 
Ash. London: Herbert & Daniel. 
Peter Reilly. 


we must understand that this throws no 
certain light on the stimulus of which 
that picture is merely a secondary result 
—an interpretation. 

“Indeed, the ‘believers’ have this much 
on their side—that it would naturally be 
expected that a message sent from the 
other side, under the deliberate intention 
of a Spiritual Will, would be given in 
such terms as would be understood by 
the consciousness of the recipient. And 
this supposition holds good, whether or 
not we consider that the subconscious 
mind plays a part in the translation of the 
message into familiar terms.” 

The well-known vision or voice which 
converted Paul is an example of an ex- 
perience which a certain kind of med- 
ical psychology would attribute to a 
form of hysteria — hystero-epilepsy — 
and dismiss as bearing no evidence of 
a profounder meaning. But in the light 
of the evidence of “work done” through 
that experience, it is impossible to deny 
that even if Paul’s description of it be 
accepted with reserve, the “something” 
that happened in his mind was the re- 
flection, the interpretation, of a stimu- 
lus from beyond—translated, if one 
likes to put it that way—into terms rec- 
ognizable by his conscious mind. Paul’s 
experience might reasonably be re- 
garded as the sudden bursting forth, 
the sudden picturesque realization. 



































HE “TI. W. W.,” it seems, and 
the Social Revolution for 
which it clamors, are the di- 
rect result of the higher crit- 
icism and its effect upon the 
Scriptures. This may sound like a new 
assault upon the higher critics. It is 
not. For the man responsible for this 
novel view is himself a member of the 
Industrial Workers of the World—the 





I. W. W.—and he considers the Social 
Revolution a highly desirable thing. 
Bouck White calls himself, in fact, 


“pastor of the Church of the Social 
Revolution.” His services are held in 
a New York theater. He is a graduate 
of Harvard and of Union Theological 
Seminary and was ordained ten years 
ago as a minister of the Congregational 
Church. The title “Reverend,” how- 
ever, he seems to have laid aside. 

3iblical scholars,” says Bouck White, 
in a recent interview, proving 
that the economic note in the Bible is 
the basic and authentic note. The 
submissive and ritualistic and priestly 
strain in it is not the original, but is in 
great part a fictitious interpolation.” In 
bringing out this economic note in the 
Bible, he holds that the biblical critics 
have laid a foundation for the indus- 
trial upheaval which we are now see- 
ing. He says: 


“are 


“In making the statement that the 
higher criticism of the Bible is in large 
part the stimulator of the labor ferment 
that is cropping out everywhere to-day, 
I am paying a highest compliment to the 
men who have founded and to those who 
are now disseminating the new scientific 
study of the Scriptures. We have got to 
have social revolution. No fact is more 
indubitable. When other people are rich, 
it is hell to be poor. In that hell the 
great mass of us now languish. Liberty 
is departing. An age of money is an 
age when riches become the standard of 
worth. The poor are outcast. Social in- 
feriority is a thing self-respect cannot 
abide. Therefore it is a case of slavish- 
ness or rebellion. Slavishness is not 
pleasing to God Most High. That is the 
deepest and underlying burden of the 
Bible as it is now coming to light through 
the higher criticism. We are seeing that 
the real God of the Bible is on the side of 
the workers and the poor, against the 
privileged class at the top.” 


The pastor of the “Church of the 
Social Revolution” has published two 
books setting forth his views. The 





TAKING THE BIBLE AS THE TEXT-BOOK OF THE 
SOCIAL REVOLUTION 


first, ““Cail-of the Cary ” emphasizes 
the fact that Jesus was a workingman 


and holds that, the light of modern 


penter, 


criticism, his life-work was primarily 
economic. Another volume, “The Car- 
penter and the Rich Man,” just pub- 


lished by Doubleday, Page & Company, 
undertakes to show that Christianity 
took its rise in an economic upheaval. 
Here is the way in which he sets forth 
the background in the life of Jesus 
which, he thinks, must be held continu- 
ously in mind in interpreting the words 
of the Nazarene: 


“Jesus, aS a carpenter in that Nazareth 
shop, wrestled for near a score of years 
against the tentacle that was coiling itself 
about him. He was diligent in his busi- 
ness. Sought to support him and_ the 
family dependent upon him by the pro- 
ceeds of his work as a mechanic. But 
day by day the blood-hungry sucker that 
was encoiling him heightened its rapacity. 
The exactions of the Roman tax-gatherer 
went tight and ever tighter. The ma- 
rauding soldiers overrunning the land, 
badged with the eagle of Rome as a pass- 
port to all audacity, affronted the sanc- 
tity of his hearth with ever more fre- 
quency, ever more insolency. Through 
something like eighteen years he suffered 
it. Then rebellion lit its fires within him. 
He doffed his carpenter's apron. Sur- 
rounded himself with twelve other work- 
ingmen. And set forth in a propaganda 
of popular arousement, the like of which 
for explosiveness and upheaval, is not 
elsewhere in history. ‘He stirreth up the 
people,’ was the indictment drawn against 
him in Pilate’s court a short three years 
later. It was a true bill. Abundantly 
he was found guilty of the charge. And 
on it he was put to death.” 


According to Bouck White, nothing 
could be wider from the facts than 
“the lamb-like lineaments into which 
the portrait of the Carpenter-Christ 
has been defaced.” He has no 
pathy for the non-resistance theories of 


that other social revolutionist, Tolstoy: 


“For every statement put into the 
mouth of Jesus that looks to non-resist- 
ance of the evil that is in the world, I 
can point to a dozen other counsels to 
militancy against that evil; and to in- 
stances where he himself practises the 
counsel. Moreover, the findings of mod- 
ern scholarship are putting these non- 
resistance passages under grave suspi- 
cion of unauthenticity. Most of these 
‘Lamb’ paragraphs are in John’s Gospel. 
Scholarship, therefore, in relegating that 
book to a second-century authorship, an 
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n-resistance references 
at one stroke And similar fate seems 
in store for the few ‘Lamb’ passages that 
remain. For we now know that even the 
contemporary narrative was subjected to 


interpolations 


Jesus, so Bouck White holds, taught 
the immorality of being rich. The 
present civilization is based on the im- 
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because: | have no room where to be- 
stow my fruits?’ And he said, ‘This 
will I do: I will pull down my _ barns 
and build greater; and there will I be- 
stow all my fruits ny goods. And 
I will say to my soul, “Soul, thou hast 


much goods laid up for many years; take 
thine ease, eat, drink 
But God said unto him, ‘Thou fool, 
night they are requiring thy soul of 
then whose shall things be 
thou hast provided?’ So is he that 
eth up treasure for himself. 
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WU TINGFANG SUGGESTS THAT CHINA SEND 
MISSIONARIES TO AMERICA 


S THE Chinese Minister to the 
United States, and as a witty 
after-dinner speaker, Wu Ting- 
fang (LL.D.) made a hit with 
the American public by asking 

unexpected questions here, there and 
everywhere during his eight years of 
service. He now follows up more 
recent service as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Minister of Justice for the 
Provincial Government of the Republic 
of China by writing a subtle and fasci- 
nating book about us, ostensibly for the 
benefit of his countrymen. 

Since none of the chapter-titles of 
his observations and impressions men- 
tions either religion or morals, an 
American is scarcely prepared for Dr. 
Wu’s recurrent emphasis upon our re- 
ligious and moral deficiencies. He finds 
plenty of them, so many in fact that 
in all seriousness he suggests that “Asia 
will have to civilize the West over 
again.” In discussing theaters, for in- 
stance, he says: “In Chinese plays the 
moral is always prominent. The villain 
is punished, virtue is rewarded, while 
the majority of plays are historical. 
... Either in this life or in some 
other, each receives according to his 
deserts, and this lesson should always 
be taught by the play. Yet from all 
the clever dramas which have been 
written and acted on the Western stage 
from time to time, what a small per- 
centage of moral lessons can be drawn, 
while too many of them have unfor- 
tunately been of an_ objectionable 
nature.” 

The very next paragraph varies the 
moral thrust thus: 


“IT am somewhat surprised that the 
churches, ethical societies and reform as- 
sociations in America do not more clearly 
appreciate the valuable aid they might 
receive from the stage. I have been told 
that some churches pay their singers 
more than their preachers, which shows 
that they have some idea of the value 
of good art. Why not go a step further 
and preach through a play? This does 
not mean that there should be no fun 
but that the moral should be well thrust 
home. I have heard of preachers who 
make jokes while preaching, so that it 
should not be so very difficult to act in- 
teresting sermons which would elevate, 
even if they did not amuse. People who 
went to church to see a theater would 
not expect the same entertainment as 
those who go to the theater simply for a 
laugh.” 


Dr. Wu gives us no time at all to 
take our breath before he makes an- 
other Oriental thrust. This time it is 
the reformer who gets the stroke: 


“In China we do not expend as much 
energy as Americans and Europeans in 
trying to make other people good. 


We 





try to be good ourselves and believe that 
our good example, like a pure fragrance, 
will influence others to be likewise. We 
think practice is as good as precept, and, 
if I may say so without being supposed 
to be critical of a race different from my 
own, the thought has sometimes suggested 
itself to me that Americans are so intent 
on doing good to others, and on making 
others good, that they accomplish less 
than they would if their actions and in- 





AFTER-DINNER 
SPEAKER IN AMERICA 


A ONCE POPULAR 


Wu Tingfang, who was wont to set the table 
in a roar in this country a few years ago, sug- 
gests that China will have to civilize the Occident 
all over again. 


tentions were less direct and obvious. I 
cannot here explain all I mean, but if 
my readers will study what Li Yu and 
Chuang Tsz have to say about ‘Spon- 
taneity’ and ‘Not Interfering, I think 
they will understand my thought. The 
theater, as I have already said, was in 
several countries religious in its origin; 
why not use it to elevate people in- 
directly? The ultimate effect, because 
more natural, might be better and truer 
than more direct persuasion. Pulpit ap- 
peals, I am given to understand, are 
sometimes very personal.” 


Dr. Wu considers that education 
without moral principles is dangerous 
to the state. He perceives the inad- 
visability, in a nation which has no 
established church, of permitting any 
particular phase of religion to be taught 
in our public schools, but he can not 
see why the cardinal principles of 
morality should not be taught there, 
and he is kind enough to specify a 
few which might be so used as follows: 


(1) Honesty is the best policy. 

(2) Honor thy father and thy mother. 
(3) Universal brotherhood. 

(4) Love of mankind. 

(5) Charity to all. 

(6) Purity in thought and action. 

(7) Pure food makes a pure body. 





(8) Happiness consists of health and 
a pure conscience. 

(9) Live and let live. 

(10) Respect a man for his virtues, 
not for his money or position. 

(11) Fiat justitia, ruat cealum (Let 
justice be done, tho the Heavens should 


fall). 
(12) Bear no malice against anyone. 
(13) Be equitable and just to all men. 
(14) Liberty and freedom but not 
license. 
(15) Do not unto others what ye 


would not that others should do unto 
you. 


In a chapter on “Women” Dr. Wu 
points out that the manner in which 
a son treats his parents in the United 
States is diametrically opposed to the 
Chinese doctrine, handed down from 
time immemorial: 


“‘Honor thy father and thy mother’ is 
an injunction of Moses which all Chris- 
tians profess to observe, but which, or so 
it appears to a Confucianist, all equally 
forget. The Confucian creed lays it down 
as the essential duty of children that they 
shall not only honor and obey their fath- 
ers and their mothers, but that they are 
in duty bound to support them. The 
reason is that as their parents brought 
them into the world, reared and educated 
them, the children should make them some 
return for their trouble and care. The 
view of this question which is taken in 
America seems to be very strange to me. 
Once I heard a young American argue in 
this way. He said, gravely and seriously, 
that as he was brought into this world 
by his parents without his consent, it was 
their duty to rear him in a proper way, 
but that it was no part of his duty 
to support them. I was very--much 
astounded at this «.atement. In China 
such a son would be despised, and if 
he neglected to maintain his parents he 
would be punished. I do not believe that 
the extreme views of this young man are 
universally accepted in America, but i am 
inclined to think that the duties of chil- 
dren toward their parents are somewhat 
ill-defined.” 


The craze for money, and for “na- 
tional” expansion in honor of “the god 
Commerce,” are contrasted with broth- 
erhood and the dignity of labor which 
are the fundamentals of China’s social 
system. A Confucian “would rather 
argue with a mob and find out, if pos- 
sible, its point of view, than fire on it.” 
“In China,” he says, “we have managed 
a fairly large society for thousands of 
years without the bitter class hatreds, 
class divisions, and class struggles that 
have marred the fair progress of the 
West.” To quote further: 


“From personal observation I have 
formed the opinion that the Chinese are 
more contented than Americans, and on 
the whole happier; and certainly one 











WOMAN’S 


meets more old people in China than in 
America. Since the United States of 
America is rich, well governed, and pro- 
vided with more material comforts than 
China, Americans, one would think, 
should be happier than we are, but are 
they? Are there not many in their midst 
who are friendless and penurious? In 
China no man is without friends, or if 
he is, it is his own fault. ‘Virtue is 
never friendless,’ said Confucius, and, as 
society is constituted in China, this is 
literally true. If this is not so in 
America I fear there is something wrong 
with that boasted civilization, and that 
their material triumphs over the physical 
forces of nature have been paid dearly 
for by a loss of insight into her profound 
spiritualities.” 


Dr. Wu takes Amiel’s point of view, 
that “civilization is first and foremost 














PART IN THE FUTURE 








a moral thing” and asserts that “the 
yellow man is no whit inferior to the 
white people in intelligence.” He draws 
the following comparison to justify this 
view: 


“IT am ‘sometimes almost tempted to 
say that Asia will have to civilize the 
West over again. I am not bitter or sar- 
castic, but I do contend that there are 
yet many things that the white races 
have to learn from their colored brethren. 
In India, in China, and in Japan there 
are institutions which have a stability un- 
known outside Asia. Religion has appar- 
ently little influence on Western civili- 
zation; it is the corner-stone of society in 
all Asiatic civilizations. The result is 
that the colored races place morality in 
the place assigned by their more practical 
white confréres to economic propositions. 
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We think, as we contemplate the West, 
that white people do not understand com- 
fort because they hav¢ no leisure to enjoy 
contentment; they measure life by accu- 
mulation, we by morality. Family ties are 
stronger with the so-called colored races 
than they are among the more irrespon- 
sible white races; consequently the social 
sense is keener among the former and 
much individual suffering is avoided.” 


Dr. Wu writes without bitterness and 
he disclaims all intention of being sar- 
castic. But one who remembers the 
cleverness in retort which he showed 
in this country and the flashes of humor 
he displayed at many a banquet table 
will inevitably see a twinkle in his eye 
many times in reading these pages with 
their grave and kindly rebukes. 


A FEMINIST’S VISION OF THE MATERNAL GOVERN: 
MENT OF THE FUTURE 


ANY there are who think 

we are moving rapidly to- 

ward a paternal government. 

They are behind the times. 

The government toward 
which we are moving, it appears, is 
maternal, not paternal. Such is the 
view set forth by Professor Vida D. 
Scudder, of Wellesley. The state was, 
in the days of laissez-faire, habitually 
conceived as a policeman. Now, Miss 
Scudder says, it begins to be conceived 
as a mother, “whose duty shall be to 
bring forth life in ever higher forms, 
and to foster that life wisely and lov- 
ingly.” She remarks that it is the in- 
stinct behind such personifications as 
Liberty with her torch, Columbia ample 
and motherly, Alma Mater (“no Alma 
Pater could ever have called forth such 
loyalty from the alumni”), which will 
recognize and use the feminine factor 
in the state of the future. In the 
transference of society from a competi- 
tive to a cooperative basis, which Miss 
Scudder holds, with other Socialists, is 
taking place, women are adapted to 
play a leading part for two reasons, 
one concerned with the motives habit- 
ual to them, the other with the type of 
service which they are accustomed to 


render. She writes (in the Yale Re- 
view) : 
“Few women, except under pinch of 


want, care to devote their activities to 
making money. The pursuit does not in- 
terest them. A woman would rather have 
ten people to love and cherish her than 
ten thousand dollars any day. She likes 
to work hard: for pure motives of serv- 
ice, if she be a very good woman; for 
mixed motives, in which ambition and 
vanity may play a considerable part, if 
she be an ordinary person like most of 
us; but the craving for material profit is 
not instinctive to her. Only in circum- 
where her nature has _ been 


stances 





warped will she gloat over economic suc- 
cess or feel her depths satisfied with it. 
The rewards she craves are in affection, 
not in metal, and the incentive which 
anti-socialists consider essential to the 
protection of progress hardly affects her 
at all. 

“Therefore, if we are really advancing 
towards an order which must depreciate 
that old motive of personal profit, and 
depend for its success on other forces, 
we should find reinforcement in the ha- 
bitual play on half the race of just the 
sort of impulses we shall require, and 
its response to the inducements we have 
to offer. This is the half which pre- 
cisely now is socializing its activities and 
its ideals, and emerging from semi- 
Oriental seclusion to assume a full share 
of public duty. And we may notice with 
interest—since the development of the 
new order calls in a peculiar sense for 
wise foresight and long patience—that it 
is also the half which lives for the fu- 
ture, ever lavishing its devotion and fix- 
ing its vision on the welfare of the gen- 
eration to be.” 


The long drill which women have 
had in home-making, Miss Scudder 
thinks, will make them of special value 
in the Socialist state. The group which 
they have shaped and controlled is 
a non-competitive one. The common 
possessions of the family group are far 
more important than the personal pos- 
sessions. The duties which the wife 
and mother has performed are shrink- 
ing every day within the household, but 
they are the very duties upon which 
the modern state places fresh emphasis, 
for “consumption and _ distribution, 
managed pretty much at haphazard in 
the older order from which we are 
emerging, are precisely matters of 
nearest social concern, calling for most 
effective social control, according to 
the Socialist idea,” and the expert fem- 
inine knowledge of them on a small 


scale will be a special asset when they 
come to be handled on.a large scale. 
Even now, we are reminded, women 
like Jane Addams, Julia Lathrop and 
Katharine Bement Davis are carrying 
these special attributes into public life 
and social service. Their success in- 
dicates, to her mind, the desirability of 
extending feminine activity into all the 
departments of our governmental life, 
and is but an earnest of what is to be 
when such an extension of woman’s 
function has been realized: 


“Paternalism has become an obnoxious 
epithet; it carries with it from patriar- 
chal days an unpleasant hint of autocracy. 
Maternalism is better. The word stands 
for an authority more tender, a discipline 
more intimate, a fostering care more 
humble. The socialist state must see to 
it that national housekeeping be as punc- 
tilious as private, in jealous watch over 
the purity of food products, the cleanli- 
ness of cities, the avoidance of waste and 
want. Above all, defying Nietzsche, de- 
fying laissez faire, it must ensure a wise- 


. ly tender care for the least and last of its 


children, for the aged, the helpless, the 
feeble. To carry out this great ideal, 


the Mother State of which we dream 
will need the help of its women. Co- 
lumbia is already calling them, these 


women; and everywhere, in small villages, 
in large cities, through private means, 
through philanthropies, through political 
agitation, through trade-union leagues, 
through the Socialist Party, they are re- 
sponding to the call. Gravely, buoyantly, 
they approach; they stretch forth hands 
eager to comfort the weak, to order the 
confused, to add to civilization the touch 
of loveliness. They have seen the vision 
of Justice, and they rejoice to aid in the 
task that lies before us—the task, which 
socialism understands more definitely 


than any other phase in the reform move- 
ment, of transforming society from the 
likeness of a battle-field to the likeness 
of a home.” 
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IS CHRISTIANITY FOR THIS LIFE ONLY?P—A NEW 
THEOLOGICAL DISCUSSION IN 


UEER developments  con- 
tinue to emerge from the 
everlasting theological con- 
troversies in Germany. The 
latest is a Christianity that 

discards all hope of the life beyond 
and contines itself to the life that is. 

Some time ago Pastor Jatho, of 
Cologne, was deprived of his office be- 
cause of his denial of practically all 
the basic doctrines of Protestantism, 
including a personal God, and his ad- 
vocacy of a pantheistic type of Chris- 
tianity. The event occasioned pro- 
tracted discussion, which has taken a 
new lease of life from a work recently 
published by Konstantin von Zastrow, 
entitled, “This Side and the Beyond” 
(“Diesseits und Jenseits: ein Beitrag 
zur Jathoreligion”). Zastrow’s main 
contention is that Christianity has 
absolutely no transcendental purposes, 
no question to ask or to answer in 
reference to a Beyond, but that its sole 
and highest functions consist in wres- 
tling with the problems and perplexities 
of mundane sociology, economics and 
the like. Zastrow declares that the 
time is passed when men are to seek 
the kingdom of God after death: it is 
to be found solely and alone on earth. 
He frankly admits that the Bible is 
against him, but maintains that the 
scriptural doctrines of the immortality 


of the soul, of'a resurrection after 
death, of the awakening of Christ from 
the dead, and of the whole transcen- 
dental feature of Christianity is in con- 
tradiction to the results of the most 
progressive modern thought. He is as 
hostile to what is called modern the- 
ology as he is to the orthodox type, 
because he insists that the progressive 
theologians have not been consistent 
in refusing, from their premises, to 
deny “the Beyond” in toto. The faith 
in eternity and its expectation, he says, 
“is a pose of modern mythology, which 
our age must eliminate for the purpose 
of broadening and deepening Chris- 
tianity.” 

This new form of “Christianity” is 
taken seriously in Germany. It is, in- 
deed, for the time being, the “burning 
question.” The editor of the Christ- 
liche Welt, of Tubingen, has an ex- 
tensive symposium on the subject. The 
editor himself, Professor Martin Rade, 
of Marburg, insists that to discard all 
hopes of life after death is to impov- 
erish Christianity. Denying that Za- 
strow represents the views of the edu- 
cated classes in Germany, he invites 
expressions of opinion from cultured 
laymen and proceeds to publish twenty- 
six responses, not from theologians, 
but from representatives of the other 
professions and even of trade and in- 


GERMANY 


dustry. A majority of the replies, in- 
deed, are from women. A very re- 
spectable proportion endorse von Za- 
strow’s views in whole or in part, and 
some even try to exceed his radicalism. 
One of this group says: “Zastrow is 
perfectly right in claiming to be the 
mouthpiece of the educated laity in 
the matter. It is blindness on the part 
of progressive theologians if they do 
not see what the laity of the day are 
thinking. We are founding a new 
Christianity, not grounded on the basis 
of historical Christianity. The new 
Christianity -differs from the old not 
only in form but in substance also. 
We of the laity stand by Jatho, and 
our theologians are too cowardly to be 
consistent.” Another declares that if 
the elimination of the Beyond is an 
“impoverishment” of Christianity, it is 
such only for those who do not see 
how much more our religion means for 
this world under these new viewpoints. 

The theologians of Germany have 
entered into the discussion and Refor- 
mation, of Berlin, in Zastrow’s 
views and the support he has received 
among the laymen another evidence of 
the injury that “liberal theology” has 
wrought in the German universities. It 
comments on the discussion in an anta- 
gonistic view, under the title, “A Sad 
Picture of the Times.” 
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CAN PRESIDENT WILSON INAUGURATE A MORAL 
PAN-AMERICAN EMPIRE? 


COFFERS take notice: To es- 
tablish a purely ethical em- 
pire, a moral suzerainty, a new 
type of dominion of conscience 
throughout the American hemi- 

sphere—that is the ideal and practical 
purpose back of President Wilson’s 
Mexican policy. The task involves 
scrutiny of a “revolution” to judge 
whether it be morally justifiable or not. 
The lVorld’s Work says that Wm. 
Bayard Hale, who thus interprets the 
Wilson policy in its pages, made the 
investigation and report “which, ac- 
cording to common belief, decided Pres- 
ident Wilson to refuse recognition . of 
the Huerta government.” He also con- 
ferred with the constitutional chiefs. 
Previously Mr. Hale had accompanied 
Secretary Knox on his visit to Carib- 
bean capitals, and it was he who pre- 
pared the President’s articles on “The 
New Freedom” for publication. 
Baleful Big Business—in the supply 
of arms and ammunition, in conces- 
sions and in financing national debts— 
Dr. Hale finds accounting for revolu- 
tionary proclivities in Central America. 
“In sober truth,” he declares, “most 


revolutions are ‘promoted’ from Eu- 
rope, in a regular way of business, ex- 
actly as a real estate scheme or an in- 
dustrial combination is, or used to be, 
‘promoted’ in America. \Vhen revolut- 
ing ceases to be profitable it will cease 
altogether. The way to make the busi- 
ness of ‘promoting’ revolutions unprof- 
itable is to see to it that ‘promoted’ 
revolutions do not succeed.” 

We, born of revolution, should be 
the last to deny the right of revolution 
to the oppressed. But each revolution 
must stand on its own merits. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Hale,. Huerta hasn’t even the 
justification that comes of an actual 
revolution. Madero’s overthrow “was 
a barracks plot, a conspiracy of a few 
army officers, financed by Cientificos 
living in exile and a few Spanish re- 
actionaries. It was attended by cir- 
cumstances of treachery so execrable, 
of villainy so fantastic, of cruelty so 
barbarous, that the story is one which 
the mind has difficulty in accepting as 
credible.” Dr. Hale continues: 

“Other Powers made no scruple of giv- 


ing the assassin and usurper immediate 
recognition. Very well; the United States 


is not a follower of other Powers. It is, 
it has been from the beginning of its 
history, the moral leader of the world. 


Our diplomatic history is like that of no 
other government; its successes have been 
due to the fact that other Powers have 
been puzzled and undone by our moral 
simplicity. Phariseeism is the worst of 
sins, besides being extremely bad taste; 
but sometimes a thing must be said, even 
if we say it ‘as shouldn't.’ It is the mere 
fact that Great Powers have no con- 
sciences—but the United States has a con- 
science. We are a simple people, unable 
to rid ourselves of a prejudice against 
murder. No doubt we are unfit to be 
regarded as practical men, living in a 
world of unpleasant facts, but we have not 
learned to accept an accomplished fact 
wrought by an enemy of everything decent 
in civilization; there is within us some- 
thing to which it is repugnant to welcome 
a Judas into the company of honorable 
men for the sake of trade advantages 
which might accrue from the welcome. 
This is hypocrisy, sentimentalism, Quixoti- 
cism, offensive moral superiority, so the 
British journals say. No, it is not senti- 
mentalism; it is a plain, sturdy morality, 
to which, unfortunately, the foreign politics 
of too many other nations are strangers. 
“And it is a very practical morality.” 








Huerta may still extort some money, 
we are told, from certain European 
bankers and English concessionaires 
who had invested in him heavily, but 
the man is doomed; there is but one 
end for him, and “the promotion of 
revolutions has received a discourage- 
ment that may be trusted to make it 
hereafter a far rarer enierprize on the 
shores of the Caribbean.” 

Not only to Mexico, adds the writer, 
has moral suzerainty such as we ex- 
ercize over Cuba been extended. Note 
the checkmating of an English oil con- 
cession in Colombia, obligating Nica- 
ragua to incur no debt and to make 
no foreign treaty without our con- 
sent, sending representatives to observe 
an election in Santo Domingo in order 
to be able to pass judgment upon a 
revolutionary dispute, scrutinizing rev- 
olution in Haiti and admitting its justi- 
fication and the validity of the new 
president’s claim. “Is it an exaggera- 
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tion,” asks Dr. Hale, “to describe all 
this as the setting up by the United 


States of a new dominion the 
hemisphere, the establishing of an em- 
pire—noné the less powerful because 
a purely ethical empire?” 


over 


“As for material imperialism, let it be 
anathema, abominated, execrated, and ab- 
horred; let that day perish wherein ambi- 
tion for territorial empire is entertained 
for a moment in the mind of any Amer- 
ican President; let that day be darkness, 
let not God regard it from above, neither 
let the light shine upon it. But, as for a 
dominion of conscience, imposing the pre- 
cepts of orderly civilization upon peoples 
whom unhappy circumstances have there- 
tofore too often made victims of anarchy, 
and imposing them by means no more 
hostile than the granting or withholding 
of its countenance—which them 
will not welcome it? 

“The constitution of this moral empire 
is in the right of Justice, Humanity, and 
Decency to call to be their 
those who have grown strong under their 


among 


champions 
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favor. 


obedience of 


Its object is to summon to the 
the cardinal principles of 


civilization peoples who have been made 
wretched by their disobedience; to con- 
strain the foolis! the wisdom of the 


just; to subjugate them, not to our will, 
but to the ordinary civic virtues; to 
place violence by the 
whereby rational men in the earth's hap- 


dis- 


orde rly processes 


piest lands conduct their affairs. Its re 
sult will be the opening to the nations that 





come under it of unfamiliar doors to pros- 
perity and to the attainment of the dignity 
thet appertains to respected and respecta- 
ble nationality 

“Our moral empire 
of material 
wr itself; 
when it shall have be un- 

Those happier countries to the 
Tr orde r pre 


ntrary to the ways 
empire, will aim at no per- 
petuity fe it will have become per- 
fect only 


necessary. 


“ome 


y respect f 


vails even as with us will never have fel 


south where already 


its kindly yoke; while the backward peo- 
ples will emerge from its constraint, each 
at the moment it has learned to love, and 
to enf upon itself, righteousness 


that exalteth a nation 


rece the 


ADMIRAL MAHAN TRAINS HIS GUNS UPON 


HEN a few months ago 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 

president emeritus of 

Harvard University, set 

forth his ideas of the 
Twentieth-Century religion, a number 
of editors of church papers were in- 
spired to vigorous combat. There was 
nothing unusual in the sight. Dr. 
Eliot’s views are in pretty close accord 
with those held by most Unitarians, 
and that they should provoke a con- 
troversy was to be expected. 

Since then a doughty champion of 
traditional Christianity has arisen from 
the ranks of the layman. Rear-Admiral 
Alfred T. Mahan, retired, assails Dr. 
Eliot’s position on historical rather than 
theological grounds. It is as a_his- 
torian, of course, that he is famous, 
especially as a historian of sea-power. 
He was for two years president of the 
American Historical Association. He 
insists that, judged by historical stand- 


ards, Dr. Eliot’s views stand on a 
less secure footing than that upon 
which the orthodox churchmen rest 


their views. Dr. Eliot said: “Taking 
into consideration all the new demon- 
strations of science with regard to the 
attributes of God, no name so well de- 
scribes him as Our Father among all 
those peoples who conceive of a father 
as the loving head of a family.” Ad- 
miral Mahan, in the North American 
Review, trains his guns on this as fol- 
lows: 


“Apart from a. revelation, the existence 
of God cannot, as far as yet apparent, 
receive that demonstration to the senses 





THE UNITARIANS 


which science demands for acceptance as 
a fact. His existence. still his 
fatherhood, remain mere inferences, mat- 
ters of faith, which rest -on much 
solid foundation than the general Chris- 
tian belief; for this advances as its basis 
a substantial fact, an experience of the 
senses, such as science requires. The 
witnesses to Resurrection of Jesus 


more 


less 


the ] 
Christ assure us that they knew the fact 
by the tests of sight, hearing, and touch, 
applied to his risen body. This evidence 
may be rejected; but those who have ac- 
cepted it, with the inference from it and 
other collateral circumstances that Christ 
is God, have originated and sustained a 
movement which throughout its history 
has coincided in the long run with the 
advance of human liberty and of human 
welfare; which, as was said of its first 
preachers, has turned the world 


upside 


down. We who believe have no doubt 
that as ‘t has been, and now is, so it will 
continue to be. But I do not wish to 


transmute conviction, however sustaining 
to us, into prophecy to others. I rest the 
case upon experience, the experience of 
the past and of the present.” 


The Admiral quotes Dr. Eliot’s “com- 
ing Christianity” as follows: “It-is ex- 
pressed in the formula, the Fatherhood 
of God, the brotherhood of man, and 
the leadership of Jesus. This is a form 
of Christianity which prefers liberty to 
authority; sees neither deities nor de- 
mons in the forces and processes of 
nature; deifies no human beings: is not 
propitiatory, sacrificial, or expiatory: 

relies on reason and hope: has 
ministers and pastors but no media- 
torial priests; recognizes and resists 
sins, wrongs, and evils, and looks death 





in the face, but dwells chiefly on good- 
ness, life, and love.” 

The chief 
tarian-armored 
miral finds in the phrase: 


such Uni- 
the \d- 


“deifies no 


of 
Christianity 


weakness 


human beings.”” He says: 
“This is meant to be a rejection of 


Christ’s Divinity. The word ‘deify’ means 
‘to make a god of’ that which is not God, 


and in this sense every Christian will 
assent. But while Dr. Eliot in his own 
sense uses the word correctly, for to the 


Unitarian Jesus Christ is only a man, and 


to worship such as being God is to deify, 


historic Christianity has not so deified 
Jesus. It has from the beginning recog- 
nized and affirmed that he was and is, 


manifested in 


doctrine of 


in himself, God, human 
flesh. This is the the Incar- 
nation: that in essential personality Jesus 
Christ is God from all eternity; that at a 
certain moment in time he took flesh and 
man, in among 
reasons, that thus, expressed in 
our manhood, in his life and in his death, 
we and to the utmost of our 
capacity might comprehend, God is 
in being, in character, and in act. 

“This is not deification. It does 
make a god, it recognizes a truth. To 
no other human being do Christians as- 
sign Divinity. 

“As a matter of history, this conception 
of Christ as God has been the founda- 
tion fact in Christianity. It alone imparts 
significance to his life, his death, his 
resurrection. . . . This is the flat. absolute 
contradiction of Unitarianism; the differ- 
ence is radical—fundamental.” 


appeared as order, other 


terms of 


should see, 
what 


not 


Admiral Mahan asks, “Can scientific 
conceptions or ethical maxims supply 
that energy of self-sacrifice which 
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Jesus Christ certainly has elicited and 
still elicits?” There is nothing to equal 
the motive power of love to a person. 
“No more effective war-cry was ever 
framed than ‘there is no god but God, 
and Mohammed is His prophet’; and 
Mohammedanism is a religion of the 
sword. But compare the two lives, the 
two teachings, and the two results in 
the progressive decadence and present 
social conditions of Islam, and the sus- 


CURRENT OPINION 


tained upward movement of Christen- 
dom.” Intellectual movements, scien- 
tific discovery, Biblical criticism, which 
change points of view, have not altered 
fundamentals of decision which make 
Christian energy the salt and leaven of 
nations. The Admiral elaborates this 
position as follows: 

“I simply state the unchallengeable 


general fact that, wherever Christianity 
is, there coincidently is progress, and sus- 





HOW THE CLOCK CORRUPTS 


N HIS essay on the “New His- 

tory,”, Dr. J. H. Robinson, of 

Columbia University, pointed out 

that the progress of civilization 

might be measured by the clock. 
In a new study of “The Instinct of 
Workmanship” (Macmillan), Thorstein 
Veblen suggests that there is a tend- 
ency in our society to measure every- 
thing, including spiritual values, by the 
timepiece. The clock or watch, Mr. 
Veblen suggests, is an emphatic symbol 
of our machine-made age, which has 
led all of us to appreciate matters of 
fact rather than “the suffusion of this 
knowledge with putative animistic or 
anthropomorphic subtleties, quasi-per- 
sonal interpretations of the observed 
phenomena and of their relations to one 
another.” The ordinary routine of life, 
Mr. Veblen points out, is widely and 
pervasively determined by the machine- 
like industrial processes of to-day, and 
this determination is more rigorous 
than any analogous effect seen under 
the handicraft system. “Within the 
effective bounds of modern Christen- 
dom no one can wholly es¢ape or in 
any sensible degree deflect the sweep 
of the machine’s routine.” He con- 
tinues : 


“Modern life goes by clockwork. So 
much so that no modern household can 
dispense with a mechanical timepiece; 
which may be more or less accurate, it 
is true, but which commonly marks the 
passage of time with a degree of exact- 
ness that would have seemed divertingly 
supererogatory to the common man of 
the high tide of handicraft. Latterly 
the time so indicated, it should be called 
to mind, is ‘standard time,’ standardized 
to coincide over wide areas and to vary 
only by large and standard units. It 
brings the routine of life to a nicely uni- 
form schedule of hours throughout a 
population which exceeds by many fold 
the size of those communities that once 
got along contentedly enough without 
such an expedient.” 


The modern timepieces, Mr. Vebien 
continues, have been revised to fit the 
schedule imposed by the railway system 
instead of that imposed by the mechan- 


SPIRITUAL VALUES 


ism of the heavenly bodies. The dis- 
cipline of the modern clock character- 
izes the discipline exercized by the 
machine processes at large in modern 
life. As a cultural factor in the shap- 
ing of habits of thought of all modern 
peoples, it is a fact of the very first 
importance: 


“‘Standard time’ has gone into effect 
primarily through the necessities of rail- 
way communication,—itself a dominant 
item in the mechanical routine of life; 
but it is only in a less degree a require- 
ment of the other activities that go to 
make up the traffic of modern life. The 
railway is one of the larger mechanical 
contrivances of the machine age, and its 
exigencies in this respect are typical of 
what holds true at large. Communication 
of whatever kind, as well as the supply 
of other necessaries, is standardized in 
terms of time, space, quantity, frequency 
and indeed in all measurable dimensions; 
and the ‘consumer, as the denizens 
of these machine-made communities are 
called, is required to conform to this net- 
work of standardizations in his demand 
and uses of them, on pain of ‘getting 
left? ... 

“To take effectual advantage of what 
is offered as the wheels of routine go 
round, he must know by facile habituation 
what is going on and how and in what 
quantities and at what price and where 
and when, and for the best effect he 
must adapt his movements with skilled 
exactitude and a cool mechanical insight 
to the nicely balanced equilibrium of the 
mechanical processes engaged. To live— 
not to say at ease—under the exigencies 
of this machine-made routine requires a 
measure of consistent training in the 
mechanical apprehension of things. The 
mere mechanics of conformity to the 
schedule of living implies a degree of 
trained insight and a facile strategy in 
all manner of quantitative adjustments 
and adaptations, particularly in the larger 
centers of population, where the routine 
is more comprehensive and elaborate.” 


The telephone, the typewriter, the 
automobile, are among the _ other 
modern contrivances, points out Mr. 
Veblen, which may have wasted more 
effort and substance than they have 
saved. It is at least doubtful whether 
they are not to be debited with an 


tained progress; and that where Christi- 
anity is not, there is coincident decadence 
until Christianity enters, and that then the 
movement is reversed, as to-day in China 
and India. Further, the Christianity which 
is thus efficient has been and still is that 
which affirms the eternal Divinity of 
Jesus Christ and his resurrection from 
the grave; finding in the Incarnation and 
the Cross the inexhaustible motive to 
action, as it finds in the resurrection the 
demonstration of the Incarnation.” 


MODERN 


appreciable net loss. “The largest se- 
cure result of these various modern 
contrivances designed to facilitate and 
abridge travel and communication ap- 
pears to be an increase of the volume 
of traffic per unit of outcome, accele- 
ration of the pace and heightening of 
the tension at which the traffic is car- 
ried on, and a consequent increase of 
nervous disorders and shortening of 
the effectual working life of those en- 
gaged in this traffic.” 

The routine enforced by the clock 
is so standardized and elaborate, and 
the penalties which result from the 
failure to conform to this routine are 
so severe, the author goes on to point 
out, that any other moral or religious 
values are apt either to be upset or 
to be thrown carelessly into the back- 
ground of consciousness. 

Mr. Veblen notes a revulsion against 
the moral teaching of the clock and 
the other machines of modern tech- 
nology. The idealism that is evidently 
inherent in the very nature of the 
peoples of Christendom is searching for 
some escape from the deadly grinding 
routine imposed by “standard time.” 
He proceeds to elaborate this thought 
as follows: 


‘It is a training in matter-of-fact; 
more specifically it is a training in the 
logic of the machine process. Its out- 
come should obviously be an unqualified 
materialistic and mechanical animus in 
all orders of society, most pronounced in 
the working classes, since they are most 
immediately and consistently exposed to 
the discipline of the machine process. 
3ut such an animus as best comports with 
the logic of the machine process does not, 
it appears, for. good or ill, best comport 
with the native strain of human nature 
in those peoples that are subject to its 
discipline. In all the various peoples of 
Christendom there is a visible straining 
against the drift of the machine’s teach- 
ing, rising at time and in given classes of 
the population to the pitch of revulsion. 

“It is apparently among the moderately 
well-to-do, the half-idle classes, that such 
a revulsion chiefly has its way; leading 
now and again to fantastic, archaizing 
cults and beliefs and to make-believe 
credence in occult insights and powers. 














MRS. 


At the same time, and with the like 
tincture of affectation and make-believe, 
there runs through much of the com- 
munity a feeling of maladjustment and 
discomfort, that seeks a remedy in a ‘re- 
turn to Nature’ in one way or another; 
some sort of return to ‘the simple life,’ 
which shall in some fashion afford an 
escape from the unending ‘grind’ of living 
from day to day by the machine method 
and shall so put behind for a season the 


BARKER'S 








MESSAGE FROM THE 
burdensome futilities by help of which 
alone life can be carried on under the 
routine of the machine process.” 

Another indication of the growing 
rebellion against our rigorous time 
schedule and machine process, we are 
informed, is the growing custom of 
“taking a vacation.” This ought .to 
prove, says Mr. Veblen, that few people 
consider the routine to which they are 
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subjected as “natural.” No less con- 
vincing is the fact that a considerable 
portion of those who are held unre- 
mittingly to the service of the machine 
process “break down,” fall into prema- 
ture decay. Physically and spiritually, 
the modern peoples are better adapted 
to life under conditions radically differ- 
ent from those imposed by this modern 
technology. 


ELSA BARKER TRANSCRIBES A MESSAGE FROM 


BOOK that is likely to create 

comment has just been pub- 

lished for Elsa Barker,* the 

well-known American poet, 

now resident in England. Mrs. 
Barker claims that not she but a former 
friend whose soul now roams in the 
spirit-world is its author. Hers is only 
the automatic record; the dictation pro- 
ceeds from another mind. Mrs. Barker 
appears to be entirely sincere in this 
belief, as sincere as W. T. Stead was 
in his similar belief regarding the 
“Letters From Julia.” Her book is 
certainly not a deliberate hoax. “I give 
you my personal assurance,” she writes 
to her American publisher, “unqualified 
by any reservation whatever, that the 
experiences recorded in this book oc- 
curred precisely as I have explained 
in the Introduction.” Yet Mrs. Barker 
disclaims being or ever having been a 
Spiritualist. Here is her account of 
how her book came to be written: 


“One night last year in Paris. I was 
strongly impelled to take up a pencil and 
write, tho what I was to write about I 
had no idea. Yielding to the impulse, my 
hand was seized as if from the outside, 
and a remarkable message of a personal 
nature came, followed by the signature ‘X,’ 

“The purport of the message was clear, 
but the signature puzzled me. 

“The following day I showed this writ- 
ing to a friend, asking her if she had any 
idea who ‘X’ was. 

“‘Why,’ she replied, ‘don’t you know 
that that is what we always call Mr. ——?’ 

“T did not know. 

“Now, Mr. was six thousand miles 
from Paris, and, as we supposed, in the 
land of the living. But a day or two later 
a letter came to me from America stating 
that Mr. —— had died in the western part 
of the United States a few days before I 
received in Paris the automatic message 
signed ‘X.’” 





Mrs. Barker, tho she disclaims being 
either a Spiritualist or 2 medium, has 
had other experiences of this sort. 
Two other “supposedly disembodied en- 
tities” have written through her hand. 
“X,” she tells us, was not an ordinary 
person. He was a well-known lawyer, 
nearly seventy years of age, and a pro- 


* Letrers From A Livinc Deap Man, WritTEN 
Down sy Etsa Barker. 


Mitchell Kennerley. 





“THE OTHER SIDE” 


found student of philosophy. The first 
letter from him was followed by others, 
each with new and striking descrip- 
tions of the life beyond. Mrs. Barker 
insists that her correspondence with 
the other world is not a lucubration 
of her own subconscious mind, for the 
first letter came before she knew that 
her friend was dead, and the opinions 
of “X,” as recorded in these pages, 
were in some instances contrary to her 
own beliefs. Nevertheless the fact re- 
mains, as pointed out by sceptical 
critics, that among al! the statements 
made by “X” from the “other side,” 
there is not one thought that has not 
been pondered and recorded before by 
a human mind. Mrs. Barker may have 
drawn unconsciously from the store- 
house of her subconscious memory. 
She has read widely in philosophic 
and especially theosophic lore, and she 
has the temperament of the artist and 
the mystic. 

The object of life, proclaims the al- 
leged visitant from the other world, is 
life, and eternity is long enough for 
the full development of the ego of man. 
It is useless to say: “If I had my life 
to live over again,” for no man has 
any particular life to live over again. 
Every man has his next life to prepare 
for, “You should get away from the 
mental habit of regarding your present 
life as the only one; get rid of the idea 
that the life you expect to lead on this 
side, after your death, is to be an end- 
less existence in one state. You could 
no more endure such an endless ex- 
istence in the subtle matter of the inner 
world than you could endure to live 
forever in the gross matter in which 
you are now encased. You would 
weary of it. You could not support it.” 
There is, according to Mrs. Barker’s 
ghostly authority, a perpetual law of 
rhythm, action and reaction, flux and 
reflux, in life and after-life. This law 
may be temporarily suspended only by 
the will. The atheist who denies that 
there is a life after death may, by the 
action of his will, continue to exist 
in the after-life for ages in a sort of 
cataleptic condition, while other spirits 
pass on and are reborn again and again 
until their cycle is complete. After one 


cycle is traversed, another begins, for 
the end of man is Divinity. Man may 
in time evolve into God. God himself 
is in a process of evolution. There 
are many gods, and God is the sum 
and substance of all. The pagan di- 
vinities and the primitive spirits of 
superstition exist side by side with 


Jesus and Jahve. Beyond them is 
eternity. Above them, nature. Like 
the Greeks, “X” subjects even the 


gods to the inexorable laws of nature 
or fate. 

The disembodied soul receives a new 
ethereal body which seems to it as 
real as its former fleshly garment. It 
clothes itself with thought, for, in the 
spirit world, thought is directly cre- 
ative. Nevertheless every soul, in time, 
returns to the earth. In the beyond 
there are heavens and hells of our own 
making. We can live, in the world be- 
yond, in a second-rate boarding-house 
or in the orthodox palaces of the king. 
That depends on our own mental de- 
velopment. There is an amusing ac- 
count of one of the inhabitants of 
heaven who, by reason of her earth- 
predilections, continued to live in a 
second-rate boarding-house in heaven 
and complained bitterly because the 
food and service were worse than on 
earth. There is another story of a 
man whose two wives insisted on their 
conflicting claims to all his society and 
a compromize had to be arranged. 

Perhaps the most daring idea put 
forward by “X” is his application of 
the law of development to the gods: 


“Man’s ideas of the gods change as the 
gods themselves change, for ‘everything 
is becoming, as Heraclitus said about 
twenty-four centuries ago. Did you fancy 
that the gods stood still, and that only 
you progressed? In that case you might 
some day outstrip your god, and fall to 
worshipping yourself, having nothing to 
look up to as superior. 

“Accompanied by the Teacher, I have 
stood face to face with some of the older 
gods. Had I come out here with a supe- 
rior contempt for all gods save my own, 
I should hardly have been granted that 
privilege; for the gods are as exclusive 
as they are inclusive, and they only re- 
veal themselves to those who can see them 
as they are.” 
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The Creator of “Cleek” 
Passes Away. 


HE death of Thomas W. 
Hanshew, in London, at the 
age of 57, closes the career of 
a remarkable author. The 
exploits of Cleek, the “gentle- 
man-detective” of myriad disguises and 
superhuman ingenuity, have entertained 
thousands who have seen them on the 
screens of moving-picture theaters or 
in the books published by Doubleday, 
Page and Company; but the Cleek 
stories were a tiny part of Mr. Han- 
shew’s literary output. Born in Brook- 
lyn, he began to write, after a few 





THE AUTHOR OF TWO HUNDRED NOVELS 

Thomas W. Hanshew “shook stories out of his 
sleeve,’ and had at one time four serials run- 
ning at the same time. 


years on the stage, in his early twen- 
ties. Few writers have shown so great 
fertility and industry. In The Family 
Story Paper, published by Norman L. 
Munro, he had sometimes four serials 
running at once. He produced, in the 
course of his comparatively short life, 
over two hundred novels and many 
plays and moving-picture scenarios. 
“He shook stories out of his sleeve,” 
said one of his old associates on the 
staff of The Family Story Paper. Some 
of his novels bore his own signature, 
but most of them appeared as the work 
of one of several imaginary people, one 
of whom was “Charlotte May Kings- 
ley.” It was perhaps his use of this 
feminine pseudonym that led several 
newspapers to attribute to him “Dora 
Thorne” and all the rest of those widely 
popular sensational novels which pur- 
port to be written by Bertha M. Clay. 


The me rsery of “Bertha 


Cla 

HE Dial (Chicago) - is one of the 

journals that gave currency to 

this error, saying that Hanshew 
was under contract to furnish four Ber- 
tha M. Clay novels a year and two short 
stories a month at the time he died. 
But a writer on the staff of the New 
York Times Sunday Magazine inter- 
viewed Mr. Hanshew’s publishers, his 
sister, and the publishers of the Bertha 
M. Clay stories, and his investigation 
discloses that the first Bertha M. Clay 
books were merely American reprints 
of the novels of a popular English 
writer named Charlotte M. Braeme, and 
that, altho there were several writers 
who continued the Bertha M. Clay se- 
ries after Mrs. Braeme’s death, Mr. 
Hanshew was not one of them. What 
connection, if any, he had with this 
series it is difficult to discover.. Ac- 
cording to one report, he was employed 
merely to edit the opening chapters of 
some of the novels. Charlotte M. 
3raeme would begin a story something 
like this: “Night was settling over the 
lofty turrets of Amplethorpe Grange.” 
But the American version, by “Bertha 
M. Clay,” would begin: “My God! 
where have I seen that terrible face 
before?” But the truth seems to be 
that neither Mr. Hanshew nor John D. 
Coryell, to whom all the Bertha M. 
Clay stories were once attributed, had 
anything whatever to do with them. 


Emerson as a Man. 

OT long ago, Mr. Alfred Noyes 

was reported as saying that his 

favorite among American poets 
was Ralph Waldo Emerson. This 
statement surprised many people. It 
would perhaps have surprised Emerson 
himself. But Mr. Noyes did well to 
point out that the preacher of transcen- 
dental philosophies was also a maker 
of song. The publication of the 
“Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson” 
(Houghton Mifflin Company), of 
which the last two volumes, the ninth 
and tenth, have just appeared, has 
shown Emerson in yet another role— 
that of a human being. The East In- 
dian Mozoomdar said of him that he 
had all the wisdom and spirituality of 
the Brahmans; but he had also un- 
srahmanical curiosity and humor, and 
these qualities show in his journals 
more than in his formal writings. Mr. 
Edward Waldo Emerson and Mr. 
Waldo Emerson Forbes have edited 
these volumes and they have been so 
wise as to leave the entries in their 


original casual, fragmentary form. As 
a result the reader may become inti- 
mate with the great essayist; may learn 
his private opinion of men and affairs. 
The Journals for the first six or eight 
years take the chronicle form more 
than do those written later; toward the 
end of his life he grew concerned al- 
most exclusively with ideas. Page after 
page is filled with striking and un- 
related thoughts. The weather, poetry, 
tcbacco, Henry James, cold baths, im- 
mortality—ideas on these and a thou- 
sand and one other subjects are thrown 
together to form an intellectual pot- 
pouri. 


Harsh Words for Dante. 

MERSON was as dogmatic when 

writing in his diary as when lec- 

turing, and, of course, he ex- 
pressed himself with greater freedom. 
He was interested in everything and 
therefore what he wrote is interesting. 
Some of his opinions of literature were 
strikingly unconventional. Here, for 
example, is what the editors of the Jour- 
nals call “a characteristic expression of 
Mr. Emerson’s aversion to the nega- 
tive and the dismal” 


“Dante still appears to me, as ever, an 
exceptional mind, a prodigy of imagina- 
tive function, executive rather than con- 
templative or wise. Undeniable force of a 
peculiar kind, a prodigy, but not like 
Shakespeare, or Socrates, or Goethe, a 
beneficent humanity. His fames and’ in- 
famies are so capriciously distributed,— 
what odd reasons for putting his men 
in inferno! The somnambulic genius of 
Dante is dream strengthened to the tenth 
power,—dream so fierce that it grasps all 
the details of the phantom spectacle, and, 
in spite of itself, clutches and conveys 
them into the waking memory, and can 
recite what every other would forget. 
What pitiless minuteness of horrible de- 
tails! He is a curiosity like the masto- 
don, but one would not desire such for 
friends and contemporaries, abnormal] like 
Swedenborg. But at a frightful cost these 
obtain their fame. Dante a man to put 
in a museum, but not in your house. 
Indeed I never read him, nor regret that 

do not.” 


Emerson’s Estimate of 
thorne. 


Haw 

AWTHORNE was buried on 
May 23rd, 1864. Longfellow, 
Lowell, Holmes, Agassiz, Alcott, 
and Emerson were among the pall-bear- 
ers. The day after the funeral, Emer- 
son described it in his diary and wrote 
this remarkable estimate of the dead 

novelist : 
“T have found in his death a surprise 
and disappointment. I thought him a 


















greater man than any of his works be- 
tray, that there was still a great deal of 
work in him, and that he might one day 
show a purer power. Moreover | have 
felt sure of him in his neighborhood, and 
in his necessities of sympathy and intel- 
ligence,—that I could well wait his time,— 
his unwillingness and caprice——and might 
one day conquer a friendship. It would 
have been a happiness, doubtless to both 
of us, to have come into habits of unre- 
served intercourse. It was easy to talk 
with him,—there were no barriers,—only 


he said so little that I talked too much, 
and stopped only because, as he gave 
no indications, I feared to exceed. He 


showed no egotism or _ self-assertion, 
rather a humility, and, at one time, a fear 
that he had written himself out. One day, 
when I found him on the top of his hill, 
in the woods, he paced back the path to 
his house, and said, ‘This path is the only 
remembrance of me that will remain.’ 
Now it appears that I waited too long. 
Lately he had removed himself the more 
by the indignation his perverse politics 
and unfortunate friendship for that paltry 
Franklin Pierce awakened, tho it rather 
moved pity for Hawthorne, and the as- 
sured belief that he would outlive it, and 
come right at last.” 





‘The Beloved Vagabond 
Has a Son. _ ; 
R. WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S 


new hero, “The _ Fortunate 

Youth” (John Lane), obvi- 
ously is the near kinsman of the 
Beloved Vagabond and the joyous 
Aristide Pujol. Paul Kegworthy 
moves in more exalted company than 
did those pleasant adventurers, and, 
unlike them, achieves what is called 
a “career,” but he resembles them 


in his amiability and poetic imprac- 
ticability. Thousands of times, in the 





RICH 


Rupert Hughes makes them into material for 


HE FINDS A USE FOR THE IDLE 


a new novel of the ultra-smart set, who live 


and move to the ragtime rhythm of the turkey- 
trot. 
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OF A LOST NOVEL BY 


FRANK 


NORRIS { 
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TWELVE YEARS AGO HE DIED; BUT A NEW NOVEL OF HIS HAS JUS 
APPEARED 
Frank Norris wrote a sort of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” novel nearly twent ears 
The manuscript was lost in the San Francisco fire It has been recovered and is clain 
the attention of the critics. 
pages of novels, the slum child has ment and—actually!—marries a prin- 


risen to affluence and power; but he has 
done so, as a rule, by the exercize of 
thrift and temperance and industry and 
other unexciting virtues. Of course 
this process has no attraction for him 
who analyzed and celebrated the fan- 
tastic morals of Marcus Ordeyne. 
Paul’s good luck is literally good luck. 
It is not the fruit of effort, unless 
dreaming be an effort. He is exhibited 
first as one of six children who dwell 
in a squalid Lancashire manufacturing 
town. His mother starves and beats 
him and his father is a drunkard. His 
only entertainment is reading penny 
novelets and believing that he, too, like 
some of the splendid personae of these 
comfortable writings, is a lost heir, 
the kidnapped child of noble parents. 
“A grotesque god from the wide and 
breezy spaces of the world,” in other 
words, Barney Bill, pedlar of chairs and 
brooms, picks him up and takes him 
away in his van. 


The Romantic Career of 
Locke’s Latest Hero. 


HIS kidnapping is Paul’s first 

stroke of fortune; others follow 

in quick succession. He is, it 
scarcely need be said, strikingly hand- 
some; so he poses by the roadside for 
an artist and is by him advised to seek 
engagements as a model in London. He 
follows this advice and is in great de- 
mand among the painters. Then comes 
a brief adventurous time as a traveling 
actor. He is left in the lurch by a dis- 
honest manager in a distant provincial 
town. He tries to walk to London, and, 
when he is overcome by exhaustion, 
where could coincidence let him fall but 
at the feet of Ursula Winwood, the 
highborn spinster destined to be his 
fairy godmother. Now he is well on 
the road to glory: he gets an education, 
makes valuable friends, enters parlia- 


pleased 
The 


suggests 


cess. Not all the critics are 
with this typical Locke fantasy. 
New York Globe cynically 
that Mr. Locke is away and “the work 
is being done by a bright young lady 
secretary.” But those are not 
shocked by the application of the fairy- 
tale method to the conditions of mod- 
ern life enjoy it thoroly, and are glad, 
with the London Standard, that “there 
no fcar of the romantic tradition 
faliing into decay while Mr. Locke 
writing.” 


who 


1S 


is 


Frank Norris's Werewolf. 

ANDOVER was anything but a 

Fortunate Youth. For one thing, 

he was created by the late Frank 
Norris, and that pioneer of American 
ultra-realists did not give happy lives 
to the children of his brain. Like 
a perverted sun dial, he marked 
only the shady hours. ‘“ Vandover and 
the Brute” was written nearly twenty 
years ago, almost simultaneously with 
“McTeague.” The manuscript — the 
author’s first draft—was lost at the 
time of the San Francisco earthquake 
and has recently come to light and been 
published by Doubleday, Page and 
Company. The story is a variation of 
“Dr. Jekyll -nd Mr. Hyde.” in which 
also Mr. Hyde triumphs. 
a rich San Francisco youth who studies 
at Harvard. something of a 
dilettante and much of a liber- 
tine, wastes his and health 
riotous living and finally becomes a dav- 
laborer subject to attacks of |} 
thropy—that is, of that mania in which 


Vandover is 


becomes 
very 
money in 


liege 
ivCcan- 


the sufferer believes himself to be a 
wolf, kills people and drinks their 
blood. The “Brute” of the title is Van- 


dover’s worse self, the self which finally 
kills his better nature and drives him 
mad. As has already been said, the 
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book is a first draft, and Norris would 
have changed and improved it had it 
been published during his lifetime. 
“There are characters stressed at the 
beginning,” says the New York Even- 
ing Post, “who unaccountably drop; 
there are incidents that shed no light 
on the central theme of the book; 
there are currents that lead us to look 
for crises never fulfilled, gross improb- 
abilities, patches of empurpled realistic 
description, the crude horrors of a lit- 
erary youth fed on Zola and the Gon- 
courts, and an ending loosely melo- 
dramatic.” But the book has its value 
to all who are interested in the history 
of English realism and in the career 
of its brilliant and ill-starred author. 
In the review already quoted we read: 


“The unflinching moral conviction of 
the book lifts it to a place not far below 
‘McTeague’ as a powerful private study, 
and as a demonstration of Norris’s ability, 
even at twenty-five, to strain out the es- 
sential subjective significance in the bare 
outlines of commonplace life and make 
it searchingly intense. Like ‘McTeague,’ 
private study that it is, it has rudiments of 
the epic spirit of the social studies of the 
wheat trilogy. Undoubtedly this quality 
also is derived from Zola, whose greater 
novels never lacked an epic touch. The 
novel’s very faults claim relationship with 
Norris’s later merits. The irrelevancies, 
as some of the scenes in the low-class 
‘Imperial’ café, and the gross melodrama, 
as the attacks of lycanthropy, were to be 
pruned away. His realism, asserting its 
sincerity, was to learn to add artistic re- 
straint to unblending grasp of ugly fact, 
and control itself into quietude of tone. 
The merits of this first book show the in- 
born genius of the most promising figure 
in the literary quarter-century, surpassing 
Stephen Crane in sturdiness and absence 
of nervosity; and its defects, compared 
with his later achievement, give us a new 
basis for tracing the growth‘of the skill 
and vision that were to fade at thirty- 
two.” 


Rupert Hughes and the 
urkey-Trot. 


T 

\ K J HAT Will People Say ?” (Har- 

per and Brothers) is not 

wriiten in Norris’s manner— 
Mr. Rupert Hughes seems nowadays to 
be a disciple of Mrs. Wharton—but it 
is an interesting example of the sort 
of fiction called “realistic.” It is an- 
nounced as “A Modern Vanity Fair,” 
and half of this description is true, that 
is, it is modern. It resembles “Vanity 
Fair” no more than it does “Alice in 
Wonderland.” It is a study of the 
“ultra-smart” set of New York society, 
and the commendable moral is that 
luxurious and selfish living weaken the 
character. The hero is one Lieutenant 
Forbes, who returns from service in 
the Philippines to visit New York. He 
makes the acquaintance of a company 
of male and female wastrels, and is 
initiated into the mysteries of the mod- 
ern dance, the cabaret, limousines and 
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riotous house parties. Nearly all the 
characters, including Persis Cabot, with 
whom Lieutenant Forbes falls in love, 
are represented as mercenary, frivolous, 
immoral and unhappy. The book sug- 
gests Mr. Upton Sinclair’s “The Me- 
tropolis,” but Mr. Hughes, it seems, 
objects to the rich because they are 
idle, not, like Mr. Sinclair, because they 
are “predatory.” Many of his descrip- 
tions are remarkably vivid and he cele- 
brates that nearly obsolete dance, the 
turkey-trot, with considerable skill. The 
gilded youths and still more heavily 
gilded middle-aged people of his story 
spend most of their time turkey-trot- 
ting. It is literally true that the action 
moves to the dear old rhythms of “At 
the Devil’s Ball” and “Here Comes My 





HE PREDICTS THE DEATH OF HIS OWN 
PROFESSION 
Frederick Palmer, the well-known’ war-cor- 
respondent, in a new novel describes the way 
in which, as he conceives, war may be ended 
by the spontaneous action of the rank and file 
of our armies. 


Daddy Now.” A writer in the New 
York Times Review of Books says that 
the novel “has something of the effect 
of a sermon printed in red and yellow 
headlines” and that Mr. Hughes “some- 
times seems to be moved by the desire 
to sermonize his novel and sometimes 
by the desire to novelize his sermon.” 


Pity the Poor Rich. 
R. HUGHES is scathing enough 
M in his treatment of the idle 
rich, but he is outdone by the 
anonymous author of “The Goldfish,” 
purporting to be the “Confessions of 


a Successful Man” (The Century Com- 
pany). The author is described as a 





member of New York’s wealthiest and 
most fashionable set. The press is by 
no means unanimous in admitting the 
authenticity of this book; it seems, in- 
deed, more like the work of a skilful 
newspaper man than, as is alleged, of 
a prosperous corporation lawyer. The 
narrator sets out to expose the futility 
of the lives of his class, and particu- 
larly the senselessness of its extrava- 
gance. When he first came to New 
York, he says, he received $100 a 
month as managing clerk of a law 
firm, and he lived comfortably on that 
salary. Now, at the age of fifty, it 
costs him $75,000 a year to support 
his family of five. He employs six- 
teen servants and spends $40 a day on 
food for his household. He goes into 
the most intimate details of his ex- 
penditures, stating that his socks cost 
$6.00 a pair, and telling the large sums 
that he pays the dentist who straightens 
his children’s teeth. He describes also 
the methods by which he made his 
money and those by which his family 
obtained social eminence. He is, he 
says, unable to get any real satisfac- 
tion from this vast outlay of energy, 
his only happy moments being those 
immediately following his afternoon 
cocktail and those spent at the dinner- 
table. So he resolves to give it all 
up, and the book ends with his reso- 
lution to cast off the burden, and to 
go on a pilgrimage. It leads the New 
York Globe to remark ironically, “It 
is a book to make one sincerely pity 
the poor rich, and do what one can 
to hasten the Socialist’s day when their 
burden may be lifted from them.” 


War Carried to the mth 
Degree = 0. 


A VIVID picture of modern war- 


fare is given by Frederick Palmer 

in “The Last Shot” (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). Mr. Palmer, the 
war-correspondent, knows the modern 
fighting machine thoroly. In this book 
he describes a war of the future, a war 
between two nations, called the Grays 
and the Browns. One has 5,000,000 
soldiers, the other 3,000,000, and both 
are equipped with cannon and rifles of 
the deadliest sort, and with fleets of 
aeroplanes and dirigibles. There is 
terrible slaughter, as the enormous 
masses of men are hurled at each other. 
But during it all the soldiers are awak- 
ing to a sense of thé uselessness of 
their work. These men, supposed to 
be mere unthinking instruments of the 
driving wills behind them, suddenly 
ask, “Why have war? Why not have 
peace?” And they throw down their 
guns and go home—and war is over 
forever. It is too simple to be con- 
vincing; but Mr. Palmer’s main idea 
—that war raised to the nth degree 
of perfection may be destroyed by that 
very perfection—is interestingly devel- 
oped. 
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SELF-REVELATIONS OF 





A GREAT NOVELIST 





THE EXTRAORDINARY AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE 
EXTRAORDINARY MR. JAMES 


NEW aart of biography has 
beefi discovered by Henry 
James. At any rate, he is 
credited with such a discovery 
by the entertaining critic— 
probably Mr. Charles Whibley—who 
writes the “Musings Without Method” 
in Blackwood’s. Magazine. Of “Notes 
of a Son and Brother” (Scribner’s), 
tk > second large volume of Mr. James’s 
reminiscences, the writer says: 


“He asks us to look at the past through 
a haze of memory which blurs the sharp 
edges of life, and composes even dis- 
cordant elements into a gracious whole. 
Above all, he has the skill to put upon 
paper the sensation which, half uncon- 
sciously, we cherish of that which has hap- 
pened to us. The lapses of remembrance, 
the guarding of this event, the omission 
of that, the many accidental preferences 
of human nature,—all these are indicated 
with the greatest delicacy, and by a proc- 
ess which is not easy to discover. We 
might hazard the suggestion that Mr. 
James contrives his wonderful effects by 
constantly qualifying what he wishes to 
say. He is as little positive as life itself, 
and thus is able to give a vivid impres- 
sion of life. His sentences, into which 
mitigating clauses are ingeniously dove- 
tailed, and which sometimes seem to set 
out for one goal and to reach another, 
chime with the uncertainty of this earthly 
existence.” 





In this second volume Mr. James 
tells of his school-days; of his kindly 
humorous, dreamy father, whose chief 
interests were his family and Sweden- 
borg; of his brother, William James, 
then an art student; and of the soldiers 
of the family, Wilky and Bob. There 
is jess about the writer himself than 
about any of the other characters, but 
this is typical of this close student of 
other people’s lives, and it is good to 
have his interpretations of his mem- 
ories, or his memories of his interpre- 
tations of the people who surrounded 
him in his boyhood. Mr. James, with 
his brother William and John La Farge, 
was a pupil of William Morris Hunt, 
then, America’s most famous painter, 
Boston’s esthetic oracle. Here, in a 
sentence—a Henry James sentence—is 
Hunt’s portrait: 


“William Hunt, all muscular spareness 
and absence of waste, all flagrant physiog- 
nomy, brave bony arch of handsome nose, 
upwardness of strong eyebrow, and glare, 
almost, of eyes that both recognized and 
wondered, strained eyes that played over 
questions as if they were objects and ob- 
jects as if they were questions, might have 
stood, to the life, for Don Quixote, if 
we could associate with that. hero a far- 
spreading beard already a little grizzled, 
a manner and range of gesture and broken 
form of discourse that was like a rest- 
less reference to a palet and that seemed 
to take for granted all about canvases 





and models and charming, amusing things, 
the ‘tremendously interesting’ in the seen 
bit or caught moment, and the general 
unsayability, in comparison, of anything 
else.” 


There are portraits, too, of Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Carlyle, Dickens and many 
another great man. But Mr. James’s 
memories of his father give the book 
its chief value. The elder James had 
a gift of epigram that his precocious 
son fully appreciated. Once, Mr. James 
tells us, someone told his father that 
his favorite Swedenborg was too im- 
aginative to be taken seriously. “Swe- 
denborg?” was the answer. “Why, he 
is fairly insipid with veracity!” And 
of Carlyle he said, “Carlyle is the same 
old sausage, fizzing and sputtering in 
his own grease, only infinitely more 
unreconciled to the blest Providence 
which guides human affairs.” 

No one of Mr. James’s recent novels 
has been received with such enthusi- 


a 





lections of short ones; each of them is 
a defirfite and organic whole.” 

In “Henry James: A Critical Study” 
(Secker), Ford Madox Hueffer 
his subject “the greatest of living writ- 


calls 


ers, and in consequence the greatest of 
living: men.” But Mr. James is not 
content to rest quietly on the laurels 
already won. He has entered the list 
as a critic and not a critic of the gen- 
tlest sort. In the London Times he 
considers the merits of Arnold Ben- 
nett, H. G. Wells, Joseph Conrad, John 
Galsworthy, Maurice Hewlett, Hugh 
Walpole, Gilbert Cannan, D. H. Law- 
rence and others of the “younger gen- 
eration” of novelists, and he finds that 
“the miracle of genius has not been 
markedly renewed among them.” Lat- 
terly, he says, criticism has failed in its 
duty—declined in the face of disorder, 
with the result that the literary citadel 
has been rushed by forces which repre- 
sent the mere aspect of things. 








HENRY JAMES TELLS A STORY 


The late William James, when an art student, made this sketch of his brother entertaining little 
Louis Osborne. 


astic approval as has greeted the “Notes 
of a Son and Brother.” “If ‘A Small 
Boy and Others’ was a perfect book,” 
says the London Outlook, “the volume 
before us is its perfect sequel, and the 
two combined form the most explicit 
self-revelation to be found in all Eng- 
lish literature.” The New York Trib- 
une finds Mr. James’s manner “per- 
versely beguiling,” and his book re- 
minds the writer of the Blackwood ar- 
ticle, already quoted, of Stéphane Mal- 
larmé. He hastens to add that Mal- 
larmé was as far as possible removed 
from Mr. James in the aim and theory 
of his art, and that the resemblance lies 
in the fact that, like the French verbal 
exquisite Mr. James has created a lan- 
guage of his own. “His long sen- 
tences,” we read, “are not merely col- 


Arnold Bennett is in “a state of in- 
ordinate possession,’ and makes his 
readers “aware of the presence of ma- 
terial rather than of an interest in the 
use of it.” Wells is and does the same 
thing. Hewlett, Galsworthy, Walpole, 
Canaan, Mackenzie and Lawrence are 
accused of having fallen in love with 
truth, to the neglect of vision, form, the 
real interest itself. “These are but the 
circumstances of the interest,’ writes 
Mr. James; “but where is the interest 
itself? Is that all?” 

Of Mrs.. Wharton, however, Mr. 
James makes an exception. As a sam- 
ple of his critical style, we quote the 
following remarks about Mrs. Whar- 
ton, and we suggest that, after reading 
this extract, one might, as an intellec- 
tual exercize, try with profit the task 
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of reproducing, with tongue or pen, the 
substance of Mr. James’s observations. 
It would be a severe test of one’s 
acumen and might add to the gayety 
of nations. Says Mr. James: 


“The exception we speak of would be 
‘The Custom of the Country,’ in which, 
as in Mrs. Wharton’s other fictions, we 
recognize the happy fact of an abuse of 
no one of the resources it enjoys at the 
expense of the others; the whole series 
offering as general an example of dialog 
flowering and not weeding, illustrational 
and not itself starved of illustration, or 
starved of referability and association, 
which is the same thing, as meets the eye 
in any glance which leaves Mr. Wells at 
Mr. Wells’ best-inspired hour out of our 
account. The truth is, however, that Mrs. 
Wharton is herself here out of our ac- 
count, even as we have easily recognized 
Mr. Galsworthy and Maurice Hewlett to 
be; these three authors, with whatever 
differences between them, remaining es- 
sentially votaries of selection and inten- 


~ GEORGE 


T WAS Mr. Augustine Birrell who 
said “we all are Borrovians now,” 
and he referred to the author of 
“Lavengro” and “The Romany 
Rye” as the delightful, the be- 

witching, the never-sufficiently-to-be- 
praised George Borrow.”  Borrow’s 
new biographer, Mr. Clement K. Shor- 
ter,* thoroly agrees with this opinion, 
but he shows, too, that the adven- 
turous philologist who represented the 
Bible Society in Spain was, in the 
words of one of his surviving friends, 
“a splendid liar.” 

Literature has had few stranger fol- 
lowers than this friend of gypsies and 
prize - fighters, who spoke a dozen 
tongues and claimed knowledge of fifty, 
who went to Spain to distribute bibles 
and told of drinking-bouts and love- 
affairs in his reports to the society. 
Mr. Shorter shows us that Borrow was 
not looked on with high favor by the 
society, and he quotes Harriet Marti- 


neau’s remark that his appearance be-- ° 


fore the public as a devout colporteur 
“excited a burst of laughter from all 
who remembered the old Norwich 
days.” But—vagabond that he was— 
he was loyal to the society, and to its 
funds went, at the end, a part of his 
property. 

Mr. Shorter believes that it was 
merely Borrow’s love of adventure and 
of foreign tongues that led him to play 
this strange rdle. “Verily I believe,” 
he writes, “that it would have been the 
same had it been a society for the 
propagation of the writings of Defoe 
among the Persians. With what zest 
would Borrow have undertaken to 
translate “Moll Flanders’ and ‘Captain 





* Georce Borrow anv His Circre. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 
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tion and being embodiments thereby, in 
each case, of some state over and above 
that simple state of possession of much 
evidence, that confused conception of what 
the ‘slice’ of life must consist of, which 
forms the text of our remarks. 

“Mrs. Wharton, her conception of the 
‘slice’ so clarified and cultivated, would 
herself of course form a text in quite 
another connection, as Mr. Hewlett and 
Mr. Galsworthy would do each in his 
own, which we abstain from specifying; 
but there are two or three grounds on 
which the author of ‘Ethan Frome,’ ‘The 
Valley of Decision’ and ‘The House of 
Mirth, whom we brush by with reluc- 
tance, would point the moral of the treas- 
ure of amusement sitting in the lap of 
method with a felicity peculiarly her own. 
If one of these is that she, too, has clearly 
a saturation—which it would be ever so 
interesting to determine and appreciate— 
we have it from her not in the crude 
state but in the extract, the extract that 
makes all the difference for our sense of 
an artistic economy, the thing in the world 





surely on which our richest emotion most 
depends. If the extract, as would appear, 
is the result of an artistic economy, as 
the latter is its logical motive,'so we find 
it associated in Mrs. Wharton with such 
appeals to our interest, for instance, as 
the fact that, absolutely sole among our 
students of this form, she suffers, she 
even encourages, her expression to flower 
into some sharp image or figure of.her 
thought when that will make the thought 
more finely touch us. Her step, without 
straying, encounters the living analogy, 
which she gathers, in passing, without 
awkwardness of pause, and which the 
page then carries on its breast as a trophy 
plucked by a happy adventurous dash, a 
token of spirit and temper as well as a 
proof of vision. We note it as one of the 
kinds of proof of vision that most fail 
us in that comparative desert of the in- 
selective where our imagination has itself 
to hunt or call down (often among strange 
witnessed flounderings or sandstorms) 
such analogies as may mercifully, which 
is a little more vividly, ‘put’ the thing.” 


BORROW IS PLACED IN THE 


ANANIAS CLUB 


Singleton’ into the languages of Hafiz 
and Omar!” 

Tho Mr. Shorter praises “The Bible 
in Spain,” he admits that it is any- 
thing but a veracious chronicle. This 
leads Mr. William Dean Howells, in 
his “Editor’s Easy-Chair” in Harper’s 
Magazine, to moralize entertainingly 
concerning Borrow in particular and 
literary liars in general. “It is in his 
books of travel,” writes Howells, “like 
‘The Bible in Spain’ and ‘Wild Wales,’ 
that Borrow’s romancing may be called 
by the harsher name of lying; but even 
there it cannot be quite justly called 
so. After some reflection we should 


prefer to characterize it as that softer 
and more innocent form of falsehood 
which may be known by the children’s 
euphemism of story-telling. Of course 


_it is falsehood, and so far so bad; but 


it is not malicious or injurious false- 
hood.” Mr. Howells adds: 


“He was by nature a poet of exuber- 
ant, not to say belligerent, imagination, 
and in his life as in his literature he was 
at odds with whatever opinion people 
formed of him. You cannot read his 
books without feeling their contrary- 
minded charm, which does not permit you 
either to believe him altogether or to deny 
him entirely, and in his personal contacts 








THE GIPSY FRIENDS OF GEORGE BORROW 


The family of Jasper Petulengro whose real name was Ambrose Smith. In the picture his 


wife, Sanspirella, holds a child. It was Jasper who discoursed eloquently about “‘the wind on the 


heath,” as described in a much-quoted passage from L’Avengro, 
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it must have been much the same. No- 
body can question his sincerity, and it 
would be difficult for anybody to affirm 
his honesty, or defend his proneness to 
say the thing which is not equally with 
the thing which is. Apparently he was 
perfectly willing to stick to the fact when 
it would serve his purpose; when it would 
not, not.” 


Mr. Howells would never have had 
any complaint to make of Borrow, he 
tells us, if he had plainly said at the 
beginning that his narrative was largely 
fanciful, or must at least be taken with 
many grains of salt, or, at any rate, 


MR. GRIERSON 





SAYS EUROPEAN 





with some. Later he admits that even 
this demand would be unfair; that a 
writer should not be expected to in- 
criminate himself. And of Mr. Shor- 
ter’s book he writes: “We are not sure 
but it is the right kind of book to have 
been made about a personality so des- 
ultory and dispersed, and a character 
of such vague and contradictory pur- 
port.” 

Mr. Shorter mentions the high es- 
teem in which Lionel Johnson held the 
author of “The Romany Rye.” Lionel 
Johnson’s praise is the more signifi- 
cant when we remember that he was 
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of the religion that Borrow most dis- 
liked and inveigled against—the Roman 
Catholic. Nevertheless, he felt the 
charm of the writer who described the 
beautiful Isopel Berners and the ter- 
rible Flaming Tinman, and he wrote: 
“You may prefer Popish priests to 
Protestant pugilists, you may loath phi- 
lology and ale; you may feel for the 
tragic house of Stuart; you may take 
no personai interest in East Anglia, 
Wales or Spain, and but little in gyp- 
sies, yet if by natural grace you have 
it in you to love Borrow’s genius, you 
can forgive him all.” 


THE DECEPTIVE LURE OF EUROPE FOR 


LSA BARKER, Ezra Pound, 
Herman Scheffauer, Mars- 
den Hartley, and many. other 
American writers, painters and 
musicians: who have deserted 
the land of their birth are hereby no- 
tified that Mr. Francis Grierson has 
preached a sermon for their special 
benefit. This master of notes and of 
phrases, whose talents brought him into 
contact with many of the finest minds 
in Europe, spent his childhood in a 
log-cabin on the prairies of Illinois. 
Now, after forty-five years in Europe, 
he has returned to the United States, 
and in the Sunday Magazine of the 
New York Tribune he unsparingly con- 
demns the idea that Americans must 
pass some years abroad to develop their 
talents as artists, thinkers and writers. 
In ail his extensive experience of 
European life, Mr. Grierson says, he 
has found no special stimulus not at- 
tainable on American soil, he has met 
no people more cultured and intelligent 
than those of this country. Cultured 
and gifted Americans do not become 
more cultured and gifted by going to 
live abroad, and those that are not cul- 
tured and gifted find in Europe noth- 
ing to assimilate or take away except 
what they buy with money. The his- 
tory of Europe-worship among Amer- 
icans he tells in these words: 


“The first exodus to Europe began in 
the late ‘60's, after the excitement and 
worries of the Civil War, when thousands 
of people in the North, having made their 
‘pile’ in war speculations, took it into their 
heads to see Europe or a part of Europe. 
The first boatload of sightseers made for 
the Holy Land, with Mark Twain as lead- 
ing scribe. The result was ‘The New Pil- 
grim’s Progress.’ 

“Gradually the fashion spread. At first 
it was only the rich who found time to 
go abroad; then the custom expanded to 
the well-to-do, and little by little it at- 
tained ail classes, until now it has assumed 
the form of a psychological obsession. With 
many Americans Europe is now a passion, 
like the passion for strong drink. It is 
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something that works in the blood, in the 
imagination, on the nerves. It has at- 
tained all classes, from the smart set to 
the poorest clerks. Europe is not some- 
thing to be seen once: it has become, like 
the picture-shows, an exhibition to be wit- 
nessed any time, at any season, accord- 
ing to the whim or the feeling of the mo- 
ment. The mania is to move and to see 
and to keep on moving. Motion has taken 
precedence of mind, and sensation has 
usurped the place of study.” 


This would not be so bad, he believes, 
if Europe were not in the throes of 
political, social and artistic decadence. 
The dead hand of Europe hangs heavy 
over American endeavor and American 
genius. The Latin Quarter of Paris 
he calls one of the most depressing 
places in the world. “Its history is one 
long wail of disillusioned lives, and its 
actual influence on the mind of the stu- 
dent is negative when not actually de- 
moralizing.” The atmosphere of the 
Parisian boulevard he considers to be 
still worse. It would be impossible, he 
says, to compute the moral and intel- 
lectual wrecks made by the atmosphere 
of a boulevard café. 

He is unable to understand, he tells 
us, why Americans should leave the 
most hopeful and promising country in 
the world to seek solace or inspiration 
in a part of the globe that, according 
to every observing traveler with a crit- 
ical mind, is at the nadir of intellectual 
productivity. He says that there is now 
no country in Europe that can offer 
foreign students anything at all resem- 
bling a new. form of creative art. 
There are twenty different schools of 
art, music and letters, as many ‘mas- 
ters” as there are fancies and illusions 
in the mazes of the novice’s imagina- 
tion; but everything is tentative. The 
few Americans who succeed in Europe 
do so not because Europe gives them 
power and inspiration, but because they 
carry these elements with them. “In- 
tellectual snobbery. is accountable for 
much of the prevailing fashion in books 


and literature. It is getting to be more 
and more the correct thing for Amer- 
ican writers and poets to take up their 
abode in England. The case of Henry 
James is interesting; for he seems to 
have forgotten how to write like an 
American and has not yet succeeded in 
writing like an Englishman.” 

Mr. Grierson knows musical Europe 
thoroly. He has improvized in the most 
famous salons of the continent and at 
all but one or two of ‘the European 
courts. Here is his opinion of Europe’s 
value to students of music: 


“As for American musical students, Eu- 
rope will never give them what: their own 
country has failed to give. It is folly for 
young musicians to seek inspiration abroad. 
Perhaps nothing in Germany and France 
is more decadent than music. The last 
limit of the Wagnerian methods has been 
attained, and the composers who mistake 
imitation for originality know not where 
to turn for a fresh model. Except among 
the Italians, melody is rare, and to make 
up for the lack of it eccentric combina- 
tions of sound and a cacophony of or- 
chestral noises are freely indulged in, and 
with nerve-racking results. 

“That serenity which young musical stu- 
dents expect to find in Europe is nowhere 
to be found; but instead, discordant con- 
ditions, opposing interests and personal 
strife. The musical war started by Wag- 
ner continues with unabated vehemence; 
but it is a war without a general. ‘Mu- 
sical anarchy’ better describes the state of 
music in Europe to-day. Nothing like it 
has ever been known. It is scandalous to 
expect American students to spend time 
and money seeking abroad what is not to 
be found there. As for the art of op- 
eratic singing, it is not taught any better 
in Europe than it is in America. It is 
another illusion to suppose that the art of 
singing is easy in Europe, but difficult in 
this country. All the conditions for music 
are more favorable in America, and the 
keenest and most appreciative audiences in 
the world are here. It was an American 
audience that first rose to a full appre- 
ciation of Madame Tetrazzini’s singing, 
and many cases of a similar kind may be 
cited.” 
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CURRENT OPINION 


THE PATIENCE OF MARUYAMA OKYO 


HE name Maruyama Okyo ‘is 

that of the founder of the 

naturalistic school of Japa- 

nese painting, who was born 

in 1735 and died in 1795. In 
a letter from Kyoto in a recent number 
of The International Studio, Mr. Ha- 
rada Jiro tells a story about Okyo, a 
story that The Studio prints, we infer, 
chiefly because it may be interpreted 
as a rebuke to those gifted young Cu- 
bists and Futurists who dash off half a 
dozen paintings a day. 

Tanikaze Kajinosuke, according to 
Mr. Jiro, was a champion wrestler. One 
day he called on Maruyama Okyo and 
proposed a trial of strength, each ac- 
cording to his own line of pursuit. He 
would show the greatest feat he was 
capable of by his physical strength, 
and Okyo would show his by his abil- 
ity to paint. Okyo agreed. Next morn- 
ing he was awakened by the sound of 
something falling outside the door of 
his house. He opened the door and 
found Tanikaze standing by a rock 
large enough to tax the strength of a 
dozen ordinary men. He had brought 


it, without resting, all the way from 
Mt. Kurama, many miles distant. 

Now it was Okyo’s turn. He gave 
lessons to his pupils as usual, but spent 
every available minute in his private 
atelier working very far into the night. 
Tanikaze called four or five times, but 
was told that the painting was not yet 
ready. 

At last, after four months had passed, 
the wrestler said to the painter: “If 
you cannot show me your work to-day, 
I think it is but fair to consider myself 
the winner of this contest. I came 
here to-day prepared to take the rock 
back to the mountain.” 

“T have finished the work,” answered 
Okyo, with a smile. And he presented 
to Tanikaze a roll of silk. Tanikaze 
slowly unrolled it—it was seven feet 
long—and looked at it in amazement. 
“Has this taken you four months to 
paint?” he asked, “Does this repre- 
sent your greatest skill?” His sur- 
prise was not altogether unjustified, for 
the artist had painted nothing but a 
stringed bow in its actual size. Then, 
according to Mr. Kiro’s picturesque 





narrative, Okyo calmly explained the 
matter as follows: 


“*This is a picture of the bow you re- 
ceived from the emperor when you had 
the honor of wrestling in the palace 
grounds a few months ago. The great- 
est achievement in it is in the drawing 
of this cord. To draw a straight line 
over six feet long wiihout anything for 
a guide is by no means an easy task. 
Just as you brought the rock from the 
mountain without resting, so I have 
drawn this line with a single stroke of 
the brush. Many a time in my attempts 
the line faltered or the ink gave out be- 
fore the line was finished. I have ex- 
perienced with the brush a hardship such 
as you encountered with the rock on your 
way from Kurama. Come and see the 
proof.’ So saying he led Tanikaze to his 
atelier and emptied a large box full of 
papers and rolls of silk that he had spoilt 
in his endeavor to draw in a single sweep 
of the brush a straight line over six feet 
in length. Tanikazeé was thoroly con- 
vinced. He raised the drawing to his 
brow in token of gratitude and left Okyo, 
promising that he would treasure it and 
hand it down to his posterity and prais- 
ing the artist for his perseverance and 
steadfastness of purpose.” 


HOW STEPHEN CRANE “DREW OFF” HIS POEMS 


HEN Hamlin Garland 

was lecturing at Avon- 

by-the-Sea in the sum- 

mer of 1891 a reporter 

from the Chicago Record 
came to see him. The reporter was 
Stephen Crane, and a friendship ensued 
of which Mr. Garland tells in a recent 
number of the Yale Review. 

Mr. Garland has much that is inter- 
esting to tell about Crane as a reporter, 
and about his early efforts at making 
novels. The young writer, after he 
left the newspaper, lived with a group 
of art students on East Twenty-third 
Street. They slept on the floor, dined 
on buns and sardines and painted on 
towels and wrapping-paper for lack of 
canvas, “all dreaming blood-red dreams 
of fame.” But the most interesting 
part of Mr. Garland’s record of this 
brilliant and ill-starred genius is that 


in which he tells of Crane’s remark- ~ 


able method of writing verse. He came 
to Mr. Garland’s rooms one day and 
showed him a dozen of the unrhymed 
pessimistic little poems that were even- 
tually published with the name “The 
Black Riders.” Mr. Garland’s narra- 
tive goes on: 


“After finishing these remarkable lines, 
I looked up and gravely inquired, ‘Did 
you do these?’ 

res. 

“*When ?’ 

“*This morning, he replied, and put- 
ting the tip of his finger to his right tem- 
ple, quaintly added, ‘I have four or five 
more standing in a row up here—all they 


need is to be drawn off; but I can’t write 
among those Indians.’ 

“*Sit down and draw them off here,’ 
I suggested. 

“Thereupon he sat down at my table 
and immediately transcribed several other 
poems, some of them among the most 
powerful and imaginative of the entire 
series. He wrote steadily in beautifully 

















CHINESE DANCING GIRL 
The artist, Maruyama Okyo, was the first Japa- 
nese painter to use naturalistic methods. 


clear script with perfect alignment and 
spacing, precisely as if copying something 
already written and before his eyes.” 


Mr. Crane asserted that the compo- 
sition of all the poems that make up 
“The Black Riders” was an entirely 
automatic, subconscious process. “It 
was,” he says, “precisely as if some 
alien spirit were delivering these lines 
through his hand as a medium.” | 

Mr. Garland told Crane that the 
ghost of militant agnosticism was at 
his shoulder. He said this jokingly, 
of course, but he now writes seriously : 
“Of course I was only half in carnest 
as I said this; but at the same time it 
was evident that his composition (even 
to the process of punctuation) went on 
beneath consciousness, and that setting 
his poems down was for him a kind of 
transcribing as from a printed page. 
He told me that the first pages of ‘The 
Red Badge of Courage’ came to him 
in just that way, every word in place, 
every comma, every period fixed.” And 
Gariand, in conclusion, pays this elo- 
quent tribute to his dead friend: “A 
strange, short lived, marvelous boy! 
He never seemed to be other than a 
boy to me. He never arrived at full 
responsibility and citizenship. He was 
a genius, as erratic as he was unac- 
countable, a rocket whose very speed 
assisted in the wasting of his substance, 
and yet the work he did will live long 
in the libraries of those who esteem 
a man able to create original charac- 
ters and to make old words seem new.” 
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PEROXIDE JIM--THE STORY OF A CAYUSE 


Under the title “The Spirit of the Herd” Dallas Lore Sharp, in a recent number of the 


Atlantic, makes a study of the mob-spirit in cattle. 


“The gregarious animal,” we are told, 


“must be separated from its clan to be domesticated; allowed to return to the herd or pack, 


it lapses promptly into the wild state.” 


In illustration of this, the following story is 


told. 


Of all the wild rides in song and story, one of the most thrilling is this ride by Wade on 


“Peroxide Jim.” 


OME time before my visit to P. 
Ranch, in the summer of 1912, the 
riders had taken ou a herd of four 

thousand steers on what proved to be 
one of the most difficult drives ever made 
to Winnemucca. For the first two days 
on the trail the cattle were strange to 
each other, having been .gathered trom 
widely separated grazing grounds—from 
Double-O and the Home Ranch—and 
were somewhat clannish and restive un- 
der the driving. At the beginning of the 
third day signs of real trouble appeared. 
A shortage of water and the hot weather 
together began to tell on the temper of 
the herd. 

The third day was long and exceedingly 
hot. The line started forward at dawn, 
and all day kept moving, with the sun 
cooking the bitter smell of the sage into 
the air, and with sixteen thousand hoofs 
kicking up a still bitterer smother of alkali 
dust which inflamed eyes and nostrils and 
coated the very lungs of the cattle. The 
fierce desert thirst was upon the herd long 
before it reached the creek where it was 
to bed for the night. The heat and the 
dust had made slow work of the driving 
and it was already late when they reached 
the creek, only to find it dry. 

This was bad. The men were tired, but 
the cattle were thirsty, and Wade, the 
“boss of the buckaroos,” pushed the herd 
on toward the next rim-rock, hoping to 
get down to the plain below before the 
end of the slow desert twilight. Anything 
for the night but a dry camp. 


HEY had hardly started on when a 
T whole flank of the herd, suddenly 
breaking away as if by prearrange- 
ment, tore off through the brush. The 
horses were as tired as the men, and, 
before the chase was over, the twilight 
was gray in the sage, making it necessary 
to halt at once and camp where they were. 
They would have to go without water. 

The runaways were brought up and the 
herd closed in till it formed a circle nearly 
a mile around. This was as close as it 
could be drawn, for the cattle would not 
bed—lie down. They wanted water more 
than they wanted rest. Their eyes were 
red, their tongues raspy with thirst. The 
situation was a difficult one. 

But camp was made. Two of the rid- 
ers were sent back along the trail to 
bring up the “drags,” while Wade, with 
his other men, circled the uneasy cattle, 
closing them in, quieting them, and doing 
everything possible to make them bed. 

They were thirsty; and instead of bed- 
ding, the herd began to “growl’—a distant 
mutter of throats, low rumbling, ominous, 
as when faint thunder rolls behind the 
hills. Every plainsman fears the growl, 





for it too often is a prelude to the “mill- 
ing,” as it proved to be now, when the 
whole vast herd began to stir—slowly, 
singly at first and without direction, till at 
length it moved altogether, and 
round a great compact circle, the multi- 
tude of clicking hoofs, of clashing horns 
and chafing sides, like the sound of rush- 
ing rain across a field of corn. 

When the riders had brought in the 
drags, and the chuck-wagon had lumbered 
up with supper, Wade set the first watch. 


round 


fresh horses—among them Peroxide 

Jim, a supple, powerful, clean-limbed 
buckskin, that I think had as fine and in- 
telligent an animal-face as any creature I 
ever saw. And why should he not have 
been saved fresh for just such a need as 
this? Are there not superior horses as 
well as superior men—a Peroxide Jim to 
complement a Wade? 

The horse plainly understood the situ- 
ation, Wade told me; and tho there was 
nothing like sentiment for horse-flesh 
about the boss of the P. Ranch riders, 
his faith in Perexide Jim was absolute. 

The other night-horses were saddled 
and tied to the wheels of the wagon. It 
was Wade’s custom to take his turn with 
the second watch; but, shifting his saddle 
to Peroxide Jim, he rode out with the 
four of the first watch, who, evenly spaced, 
were quietly circling the herd. 

The night, for this part of the high 
desert, was unusually warm. It was close, 
still, and without a sky. The near, thick 
darkness blotted out the stars. There is 
usually a breeze at night over these high- 
est rim-rock plains that, no matter how 
hot the day may have been, crowds the 
cattle together for warmth. To-night not 
a breath stirred the sage as Wade wound 
in and out among the bushes, the hot dust 
stinging his eyes and caking rough on the 
skin. 


A “irest with the wagon had come the 


ing shifting forms, out of the dark 

and into the dark, a gray spectral 
line Jike a procession of ghosts, or some 
morris dance of the desert’s sheeted dead. 
But it was not a line, it was a sea of 
forms; not a procession, but the even 
surging of a maelstrom of hoofs a mile 
around. 

Wade galloped out on the plain for a 
breath of air and a look at the sky. A 
quick cold rain would quiet them; but 
there was not a feel of rain in the dark- 
ness, no smell of it on the air. Only the 
powdery taste of the bitter sage. 

The desert, where the herd was camped, 
was one of the highest of a series of 
table-lands, or benches; it lay as level as 
a floor, rimmed by a sheer wall of rock 


RR ving 3 and round moved the weav- 


from which there was a drop to the bench 
The herd had been headed 
for a pass, and was now halted within a 
mile of the rim-rock on the east, where 
there was a perpendicular fall of about 
three hundred feet. 

It was the last place an experienced 
plainsman would have chosen for a camp; 
and every time Wade circled the herd, 
and came in between the cattle and the 
rim, he felt the nearness of the precipice. 


of sage below 


T TWELVE o'clock the first guard 
came in and woke the second watch. 
Wade had been in the saddle since 

but this his regular watch. 
More than that, his trained ear had timed 
the milling hoofs. The movement of the 
herd had quickened. 

If now he could keep them going, and 
could prevent their taking sudden 
fright! They must not stop until they 
stopped from utter weariness. Safety lay 
in their continued motion. So the fresh 
riders flanked them closely, paced them, 
and urged them quietly on. They mus: be 
kept milling and they must be kept tro«s 
fright. 

In the taut silence of the stirless desert 
night, with the tension of the herd at the 
snapping-point, any quick, unwonted sight 
or sound would stampede them; the 
sneezing of a horse, the flare of a match, 
would be enough to send the whole four 
thousand headlong—blind, frenzied tram- 
pling—till spent and scattered over the 
plain. 

And so, as he rode, Wade began to 
sing. The rider ahead of him took up the 
air and passed it on until, above the step- 
ping stir of the hoofs, rose the faint voices 
of the men, and all the herd’ was bound 
about by the slow plaintive measures of 
some old song. It was not to soothe their 
savage breast that the riders sang to the 
cattle, but to prevent the shock of their 
hearing any loud and sudden noise. 


dawn, was 


any 


O THEY sang and rode and the night 

S wore on to one o'clock, when Wade, 

coming up on the rim-rock side, felt 

a cool breeze fan his face, and caught a 

breath of fresh, moist wind with the taste 
of water in it. 

He checked his horse instantly, listening 
as the wind swept past him over the cat- 
tle. But they must already have smelled 
it. for they had ceased their milling. The 
whole herd stood motionless, the indistinct 
forms close to him in the dark, showing 
their bald faces lifted to drink the sweet 
wet breath that came over the rim. Then 
they started again, but faster, and with a 
rumbling from their hoarse throats that 
tightened Wade’s gri) on the reins. 

The sound seemed to come out of the 

(Concluded on page 485.) 
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N A series of interesting articles 

in the Chicago Evening Post, Mr. 

Louis Untermyer discourses of 

“The New Poetry.” In the last 

decade, it seems, poetry has swung 
away from its “self-imposed and self- 
destroying traditions” and is now be- 
ginning to express itself in the lan- 
guage of the people. He quotes ap- 
provingly from the preface of one of 
J. M. Synge’s books as follows: “It 
may almost be said that before verse 
can be human again, it must learn to 
be brutal.” Masefield, Mr. Untermyer 
considers only one, and not the most 
important one, of the many poets who 
are now expressing “what, for lack of 
a better appellation, may be called a 
new beauty.” Just what the new 
beauty is, Mr. Untermyer does not 
clearly inform us. It is hard, he ad- 
mits, to define just what it is, and the 
best he seems able to do is to tell us 
what it is not. It is not the old beauty. 
That, we are told, was ancient, circum- 
locutory, decorative, and unable to call 
a spade a spade. The poetry that ex- 
pressed it was estheticized and unna- 
tural. “It was a pastime set aside for 
the snobbishly intellectual.” Now, un- 
der the impulse of Whitman and Synge 
and Masefield, “poetry has once more 
become democratic.” It is again being 
written so that it may be read by 
“strong men and thieves and deacons, 
and not by little cliques only.” It is, 
in short, “no longer an escape from 
life; it is an encounter with it.” 

If we were to punctuate Mr. Unter- 
myer’s remarks according to our feel- 
ings, we would use nothing but excla- 
mation marks and interrogation points. 
If ever there was a poet who talked to 
the people, it was Longfellow. If ever 
there was a poet who wrote to the 
elect few, it was Whitman. The widest- 
read poet of our immediate present is 
Tagore, and it is the “old beauty,” not 
the new, of which he sings. Or rather 
it is beauty, for we recognize no such 
distinction as Mr. Untermyer tries to 
draw between the old and the new 
beauty. Every poet has his own way 
of expressing that beauty, but it is the 
same beauty that it was in the days of 
Sappho. And it is the beauty in Mase- 
field that will make him live, not the 
brutality nor the vulgarity. We like, as 
much as Mr. Untermyer does, to see 
our younger poets strike out on new 
lines; but they will never climb to the 
Parnassian heights by decrying the old 
beauty, or, for that matter, the older 
poets—not even those of the mid-Vic- 
torian era. 

Mr. Untermyer himself has much of 
the old beauty in his stirring new vol- 
ume, “Challenge” (The Century Com- 
pany). The best things in it, in fact, are 
the poems that have most of this “old 
beauty,” such, for instance, as these: 
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VOICES OF THE LIVING POETS 


THE STIRRUP-CUP. 


By Louis UNTERMYER. 


OUR eyes—and a thousand stars 
Y Leap from the night to aid me; 
I scale the impossible bars, 
I laugh at a world that dismayed 
me. 


Your voice—and the thundering skies 
Tremble and cease to appall me. 
Coward no longer, I rise 
Spurred for what battles may call me. 


Your arms—and my purpose grows strong; 
Your lips—and high passions complete 
me.... 
For your love, it is armor and Song— 
And where is the thing to defeat me! 


Here is more of the old beauty, which 
is also the new beauty—the night, the 
stars, the wind, the streams, the moon, 
and all the rest of it: 


SUMMONS. 
By Louris UNTERMYER. 


HE eager night and the impetuous 
T winds, 
The hints and whispers of a thou- 
sand lures, 

And all the swift persuasion of the Spring 

Surged from the stars and stones, and 
swept me on, 

The smell of honeysuckles, keen and clear, 

Startled and shook me, with the sudden 
thrill 

Of some well-known but half-forgotten 
voice. 

A slender stream became a naked sprite, 

Flashed around curious bends, and winked 
at me 

Beyond the turns, alert and mischievous. 

A saffron moon, dangling among the trees, 

Seemed like a toy baloon caught in the 
boughs, : 

Flung there in sport by some too-mirthful 
breeze. 

And as it hung there, vivid and unreal, 

The whole world’s lethargy was brushed 
away ; 

The night kept tugging at my torpid mood 

And tore it into shreds. A warm air blew 

My wintry slothfulness beyond the stars; 

And over all indifference there streamed 

A myriad urges in one rushing wave. 

Touched with the lavish miracles of earth, 

I felt the brave persistence of the grass; 

The far desire of rivulets; the keen, 

Unconquerable fervor of the thrush; 

The endless labors of the patient worm; 

The lichen’s strength; the prowess of the 
ant; 

The constancy of flowers; the blind belief 

Of ivy climbing slowly toward the sun; 

The eternal struggles and eternal deaths— 

And yet the groping faith of every root! 

Out of old graves arose the cry of life; 

Out of the dying came the deathless call. 

And, thrilling with a new sweet restless- 


ness, 

The thing that was my boyhood woke in 
me— 

Dear, foolish fragments made me strong 
again; 

Valiant adventures, dreams of those to 
come, 





And all the vague, heroic hopes of youth, 

With fresh abandon, like a fearless laugh, 

Leaped up to face the heaven’s uncon- 
cern. 

And then—veil upon veil was torn aside-— 

Stars, like a host of merry girls and boys, 

Danced gaily ’round me, plucking at my 
hand; 

The night, scorning its ancient mystery, 

Leaned down and pressed new courage in 
my heart; 

The hermit thrush, throbbing with more 
than Song, 

Sang with a happy challenge to the skies; 

Love, and the faces of a world of children, 

Swept like a conquering army through my 
blood— 

And Beauty, rising out of all its forms, 

Reauty, the passion of the universe, 

Flamed with its joy, a thing too great for 
tears, 

And, like a wine, poured itself out for me 

To drink of, to be warmed with, and to go 

Refreshed and strengthened to the cease- 
less fight; 

To meet with confidence the cynic years; 

Battling in wars that never can be won, 

Seeking the lost cause and the brave de- 
feat! 


Tho George Sterling has joined the 
radicals of our day and has been con- 
sorting in New York City during the 
last month with the I. W. W. band of 
mourners outside the offices of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., his poetry has not been 
overborne by his sociological views. 
We find this in Harper’s Weekly: 


THEN AND NOW. 
By GEorGE STERLING. 


I 


EYOND the desolate expanse of 
B plain - 
The sunset like a fiery menace 
glowed. 
The bones of brutes, along the uncertain 
road, 
Were half a year unvisited of ‘rain. 


A woman dug within the river-bed, 
Eager to know if water could be found. 
Her breathing filled the space with weary 

sound; 

On those gaunt arms and face the light 

lay red. 


The turbid water gathered in the hole; 
Pausing, she watched the west with 
steady stare; 
Impatiently the oxen sniffed the air, 
Tethered and tired beside the wagon-pole. 


Above, a hungry child began to push 
Aside the canvas of their prairie-van; 
Near the low bank a grim, impatient 

man 

Tugged, grunting, at a thick and withered 

bush. 


It snapped. He rolled, then rose with an- 
gry face. 
The woman stood with gnarly hands on 
hips, 
As broke in epic music from her lips 
The indomitable laughter of the race. 














II 
Beyond the fenced and many-pastured 
plain 
The sunset rose like minarets of dream. 
The bridge across the summer-wasted 
stream 
Roared with the passing of the splendid 
train. 


And from a shining car whose inmates 
quaffed 
Their jewelled wines, a girl with ivory 
hands 
Gazed forth, nor knew that on those 
very sands, 
One sunset -time, her mother’s mother 


laughed. 
Eastward she hastened to the roofs of 
kings, 
Her each desire accorded ere ‘t was 
felt— 
She who had never toiled nor borne nor 
knelt, 
She, tired of life and love and human 
things. : 


. The following poem was taken from 
The Independent. It is short, but it is 
not little: 

BLIND. 


By Harry Kemp. 


HE Spring blew trumpets of color; 
Tt Her Green sang in my brain. 
I heard a blind man groping 
“Tap-tap” with his cane; 


I pitied him his blindness: 
But can I boast “I see”? 

Perhaps there walks a spirit 
Close by, who pities me— 


A spirit who hears me tapping 
The five-sensed cane of mind 

Amid such unguessed glories 
That I am worse than blind! 


The poets are still trying hard to do 
their duty by the women in the surge 
of new purposes and ideals that are 
fermenting in their minds. This, from 
Smart Set, is one of the latest efforts: 


THE WOMAN-AT-ARMS. 
By Victor STARBUCK. 


| RIDE to a tourney with sordid things; 
They grant no quarter, but what 
care [? 
My casque is crested with iron wings, 
And love, for a sword, at my stirrup 
swings, 
And shrill in my ear Truth’s trumpet 
sings: 
“Tho they slay you, you shall not die!” 
I have bartered and begged, I have 
cheated and lied; 
But now, however the battle betide, 
Uncowed by the clamor, I ride, ride, 
ride! 


Who will may splinter the shopmen’s 


panes: 
Such deeds as these be no deeds of 
mine. 
Not by tumult nor wrong do I measure 
my gains, 


But where gentleness triumphs and vio- 
lence wanes, 
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With foot in the stirrup and hand on the 
reins 
You may see my buckler shine. 
I have been wanton and queen and 


bride, 

I have veiled my soul for my body’s 
pride, 

Now, mighty in armor, I ride, ride, 
ride! 


I ride to the battle with lust and greed. 
Why marvel ye then at a woman in 
arms? 
I am sprung from the loins of a martial 
breed— 
Heir to the lances at Runnymede, 
Cromwell’s courage and Ireton’s speed 
And Yorktown’s blood-soaked farms. 
Mother o’ God that was crucified, 
Mother o’ men that have dreamed and 
died 
Like the sons I have borne, I will 
ride, ride, ride! 





I ride to the battle for children’s wrongs; 
For the goal that is barred by the lances’ 


gleam. 

Flame springs in the heart that yearns and 
longs, 

And a faith to conquer the mocking 
throngs— 

There’s a ring of swords in my cradle 
songs ; 


Spears flash through my brooding dream. 
1 tho have wept for the life denied, 
\ have quenched the flame that I 
could not hide— 
It is done! Henceforth I will ride, 
ride, ride! 


Here is an entirely successful lyric 
from the Ladies’ Home Journal. The 
idea of the poem has been lying around 
all these years and it seems strange that 
no one has captured it before: 


ROADSIDE FLOWERS. 


By Briss CARMAN. 


E ARE the roadside flowers, 
\ \ / Straying from garden grounds; 
Lovers of idle hours, 
Breakers of ordered bounds. 


If only the earth will feed us, 
If only the wind be kind, 

We blossom for those who need us, 
The stragglers left behind. 


And lo, the Lord of the Garden, 
He makes His sun to rise, 

And His rain to fall like pardon 
On our dusty paradise. 


On us He has laid the duty— 
The task of the wandering breed— 
To better the world with beauty, 
Wherever the way may lead. 


Who shall inquire of the season, 

Or question the wind where it blows? 
We blossom and ask no reason. 

The Lord of the Garden knows. 


The volume of poems, “Love and 
Liberation,” which Sherman, French & 
Co. publish for John Hall Wheelock is 
full of melody. Mr. Wheelock’s verse 
seems at times to lack grip, but it never 
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lacks the singing tone. The following 
from his volume has both: 


ESCAPE. 
By JoHN Hatt WHEELOCK, 
IFE burns us up like fire, 
And song goes up in flame; 
The body returns in ashes 
To the ashes whence it came. 


Out of things it rises— 

And laughs, and loves, and sings— 
Backward it subsides 

Into the char of things. 


Yet soars a voice above it: 
Love is holy and strong— 

The best of us forevei 
Escapes in Love and Song. 


We like this from The Bellman. It 
has rich phrasing, glow of color, and 
a luring touch of mysticism: 


THE SYMBOL. 
By RicHAkD Burton. 


HAT is the symbol underneath 
it all, 
The secret message of the throb 


of things: 
The flower tossings and the whirl of 
wings, 
The glow and scent when June makes car- 
nival? ; 
’Tis like a sweet lost word of some old 
speech 


Man has forgotten yet can almost reach. 


Listen! The sap doth murmur it, the rain 

Chants it in sibilant monotone, the breeze 

Lifting a voice among the fluttered trees, 

Takes up the song, repeats it once again; 

And all the movement in the summer 
grass 

Seems pulsing to express it ere it pass. 


Ever and alway, iterant and low, 

The whisper and the hint, the ha!f untold 
Suggestion that is as the ages old, 

Yet fresh-faced now as in the long ago: 
“Seek, ye shall find, for you and I are one, 
Bound each to other since the years begun, 


“You hear the call of kinship in my voice, 
My very breathing makes me part of you; 
The gifts I offer are a resicue 

Of your inheritance and natural choice; 
Man is not man who hath not eye to see 
My luminous gloss on .Nature’s mystery. 


“Rich-languaged, fraught with memories 
and dreams, 

I lure you back in sacred moments when 

You learn, oblivious to the lore of men, 

The lesson of the forests, fields and 
streams; 

Deep at my 
mirth, 

The long-withholden meaning of the 
earth.” 


heart, deeper than all my 


In syllables of beauty, yea, with words 
That move like music through the summer 
ways, 
Nature doth 

phrase,— 
The choiring rivers and the lyric birds,— 
She draws us from false gods, and our 
release 
Is certified by joy and love and peace. 


speak, and in her every 
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‘“BUSTING THE TRUSTS” 


E IN America suffer from the 
delusion that legislation can 
remedy all social and eco- 

A German economist re- 


W 


nomic evils. 
cently visiting the United States was 
asked by a writer in Henry Holt’s new 
periodical, The Unpopular Review, to 
explain how Germany’s policy toward 


industrial combinations differs from 
ours. He said that the difference that 
struck him most was that Germany did 
not go about solving the problem 
through legislation in the same light- 
hearted way that we seemed to, per- 
haps because in Germany the old-fash- 
ioned view still prevails that laws once 
enacted are to be rigidly and impar- 
tially eniorced. He continued: 


“That beyond amending her corporation 
law to insure that actual assets should bear 
a constant relation to nominal capital, to 
impose personal liability upon promoters 
and directors for losses due to untrue or 
misleading information which they might 
circulate, and to punish severely all forms 
of unfair competition, Germany had re- 
frained from legislating on the subject. 
Nothing, he pointed out, like our anti- 
trust act——to say nothing of our New 
Jersey seven-sister laws or our pending 
federal five-brother bills——was to be found 
in German legislation. On the contrary, 
he asserted, combination agreements fix- 
ing prices and controlling outputs are en- 
forced by German courts as readily as any 
other contracts, and the dissolution of a 
combination like the Westphalian coal 
cartell would be ‘regarded not 4s a matter 
for public rejoicing but as a serious blow 
to national prosperity. He did not main- 
tain that Germany had solved the trust 
problem, but said that her attitude was 
well described as one of ‘watchful wait- 
ing.” 


To American statesmen, so the writer 
comments, the policy of Germany must 
seem weak and pusillanimous to a de- 


gree. 
E tional pastime of trust-busting, 

the writer in the Unpopular Re- 
view continues, the latest legislative 
proposals in Congress may well give 
pause even to the most ardent. He re- 
fers to the trust bills as first intro- 
duced in Congress, before undergoing 
the numerous modifications made since 
then in committee. He writes: 


Baiting Big Business as 
National Pastime. 
s 


XHILARATING as is this na- 


“Four bills have been seriously put for- 
ward which, if enacted, would make crim- 
inal many of the most common practices 
of American business men. 


The climax 


is reached in a clause in one of these meas- 
ures that specifically makes it a crime for 
business men ‘to make any agreement, en- 
ter into any arrangement, or arrive at any 
understanding by which they, directly or 
indirectly, undertake to prevent a free and 
unrestricted competition among themselves 
or among any purchasers or consumers in 
the sale, production or transportation of 
any product, article, or commodity.’ Under 
this clause California orange growers who 
join together for the grading, packing and 
marketing of their fruit would be parties 
to a criminal conspiracy. Milk farmers 
who maintain cooperative creameries 
would be equally culpable. Labor organ- 
izations restraining the competition of 
their members in the sale of their labor 
are condemned. This bill, if enacted and 
rigidly enforced, would make of business 
a bellum omnium contra omnes, and bring 
us back to the atomic stage of our indus- 
trial development.” 


That such ill-considered legislation 
will be enacted, this writer in the Un- 
popular Review thinks highly improb- 
able, but to his mind its serious pro- 
posal invites a sober reconsideration of 


our whole trust policy. 

T Interstate Commerce Commission 
to fix rates and thus secure rea- 

sonableness and stability, the writer ad- 

mits, is sound public policy. Amend- 

ments to the interstate commerce act, 

extending the power of the commis- 


Inconsistency of Our 
Economical Policy. 


HE policy of empowering the 


sion over express rates and telegraph 
and telephone rates, where competition 
is absent or self-destructive, would 
also be commendable. But while we 
are committed to this policy of a regu- 
lated combination on the part of pub- 
lic carriers, we still apply to them the 
Sherman act prohibiting combinations. 


“The most recent triumph of the de- 
partment of justice, in this field, is the 
forcing apart of the telephone and tele- 
graph monopolies. That these businesses 
can best be operated in combination is 
obvious to anyone who has given any 
thought to the character of the services 
they render. Receiving and delivering 
telegrams by telephone add greatly to the 
efficiency of the system, not only because 
of the saving of time but because of the 
multiplication of offices from which either 
telephone calls or telegrams may be de- 
spatched. In many localities the same 
poles may be used for stringing both kinds 
of wires. Finally, on the administrative 
side, the opportunity for saving through 
concentration of management is consider- 
able. At the same time that the attorney- 
general was effecting this divorce, the 
postmaster-general was urging the advan- 
tages not only of having these two busi- 
nesses combined but of having both man- 
aged by the government in connection with 
the postal service. As has been well said, 
if the postmaster-general is right in advo- 
cating the operation of both the telegraph 
and long-distance telephone businesses by 
the post-office, the attorney-general can- 
not be right in thinking the dismember- 
ment of the telegraph-telephone combina= 
tion was in the line of wise public policy.” 





FUTURE OF THE AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY 


CERTAIN king of France wished 
A that every family in his kingdom 

might have a chicken in its soup- 
tureen on the Sabbath. It would be 
no wildly impossible thing for an 
American to conceive of every family’s 
having at least one motor in its ga- 
rage. More than 1,000,000 motor cars 
are at present in operation in the 
United States. The population of the 
United States is about 100,000,000. 
That is to say, remarks Mr. Reginald 
McIntosh, Cleveland, in World’s Work, 
there is now one car for every one 
hundred people. When it is remem- 
bered that $500 has been, until this 
year, the minimum price of an auto- 
mobile and that in “population” meu, 
women and children are included, it 
is evident that the growth of the auto- 
mobile industry has been almost a com- 


mercial fairy tale. Automobile manu- 
facturers are now debating whether 
the change from geometrical to arith- 
metical progression, from modern magic 
to modern established business, is not 
at hand. 


“The question now is, How much 
farther can it go? Production schedules 
for 1914 have been estimated at 375,000 
cars. The production during 1913 was 
3c0,000 cars. The value of the automo- 
biles that are to be built in this country 
this year will be approximately $500,000,- 
ooo. If all are sold, therefore, it will 
mean an automobile investment of $5 for 
every person in the United States. Will 
it be possible to keep up motor-car mer- 
chandizing on such a scale much longer? 
It does not require an especially sensitive 
finger on the pulse of things to inform 
you that it will not. The market is pretty 
well saturated. The era of wand-waving 
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Typewriter Touch by 
Actual Weight 


Now mark the story this test tells. To operate the average typewriter requires a I0-ounce pres- 
sure on the keys. Some 7%, some 13%. Mark that the Oliver writes at 612 ounces—scaled down to 
50% lighter! And it wins its leadership in other points, too. 

Here again a service to the world—-the new model Oliver—the Silent Seven. A benefaction to all 


mankind. Labor of thousands lightened. 
of your finger, tapped on the key. 


You Can Prove It 


Place some small, flat object on a key of the 
average typewriter. Add enough objects to make 
the key write. Now perform this experiment 
with the Oliver No. 7, set at equal tension. Then 
weigh the two sets of objects. Your nearest 
druggist can do so if you have no handy means. 

Others have made this demonstration. The 
result is as interesting as it is conclusive. 


Speed Test 


Many are misled by the op- The 
erator’s performance. Oliver 
capacity exceeds all human 
pace. And before it leaves our 
factory we run each typewriter 
by mechanical tester—each key 
at a speed no human hand can 
reach. 

Yet, without once piling the 
letters. 


Easy for the Novice 


Now all who can touch a key 
can write at once. Start the 
first day your Silent Seven ar- 
rives. No schooling necessary 
—no skill. Just the normal 
practice that comes as you op- 
erate. 
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The Standard Visible Writer 


APPLY TO-DAY FOR LOCAL OLIVER AGENCY 
and make every hour pay you a profit. No experience necessary. For we give you exclusive sale in vour 
town and train you free through our home course of salesmanship. Over 15,000 honest hustlers now making 
handsome incomes. Send for “Opportunity” Book free and our Special Agents’ Proposition. Tell us why 
you think you can make good. Write before your territory is assigned. » 


With touch so’ sensitive that experts marvel—the weight 


The Silent Seven 


This brilliant trimmph has all our epoch-mak- 
ing inventions—visible writing, visible reading, 
fewest keys, and Printype if desired. 

To these have been added the cushioned key- 
board, anchor-keys and automatic improvements. 
With the new paper holder no care is needed— 
your sheet cannot crumple. 

The return of the carriage advances your paper 
to another line—our famous automatic spacer. 
It prevents you writing on the 
line just written. Now the 
hardest thing to do with the 
Oliver is to make mistakes. 


17 Cents a Day 


Our popular purchase plan 
applies to the new Silent Seven. 
And we give you by careful 
estimate 25% more value! Yet 
we have not increased the price 
one penny. 


De Luxe Book Free 


It fully pictures and de- 
scribes the Oliver. It coaches 
you on points worth money if 
you ever use or own a type- 
writer. <A postal brings it by 
return mail, free. Write today. 














The Oliver Typewriter Co. _ :: 


1108 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
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Alans Denk 
A Womans Drink- 
Grerybodys Drink 


and refreshing. 


Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola, 










WRITE 600 WORDS 
WITH ONE DIP 


Why use ordinary pens with the never 
ending dip—when One Dip Pens make 
every penhoider virtually a fountain pen! 
Send 10c. for Sample Package 
ONE DIP PEN CO. 


38 Daily Record Bldg. BALTIMORE, MD. 












Agents 
Wanted 


igorously good --- and keenly 
delicious. Thirst-quenching 


The national beverage 
--and yours. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
Nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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FYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY REBUILT 


Save $25 to $50 on manufacturers’ prices. 
Buy our Factory Rebuild Typewriters. 
Nearest-to-new onthe market. Have trade- 
mark and guarantee like new machines- 
Are thoroughly rebuilt, and perfect in ap- 
pearance. Satisfaction guaranteed. Weare 
the largest rebuilt typewriter concern in the 
: world. Branch stores in leading cities. 
Write for eatalog of standard makes 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Ine., 845 Broadway, N. ¥. 





(The “SANITARY” ERASER 
Handy—Practical—Economical—Always Covered 





HHE SANITARY ERASER receives at its open end a 

strip of sabber Ye inch thick, of a width and length that 
of the holder. By slight pressure of the loop end, clean 
rubber is fed down until used; its narrow edge allows a 
letter or linc to be erased without injuring another. 

Two rubbers <.£ best quality are made: one for typewriter 
and ink, one for pencil. Handsomely Finished; Easy to 
Operate and “' They Always Work.’ EVEKY BODY should 
have this NEW ERASE 10c. Refills, Typewriter 
and ink, or Pencil, Sc each. Your Stationer. 

When ordering by mail, state whether Typewriter and ink, 
or Pencil; enclose 2c extra for postage. 
Booklet of our 3“O. K.” Office 
Necessities Free. 


The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse. N. Y.,U.S.A 














SEND $5 TODAY 


for telephone convenience 
and permanent desk order 


The Equipoise Telephone Arm 
places your telephone always 
within your reach, and keeps it 
always out of your way. It is 
the impossibility of keeping the in- 
Strument out of your way 
that keeps your desk in 
disorder. 

You only have to spend $5 
once; and if you think the 
Equipoise Arm is not worth 











every cent of the investment, your money back willingly, 


National Office Appliance Co. 





CAMDEN, N. J. 


705 State Street 











has passed for the automobile industry. 
The era of sound and conservative busi- 
ness progress has come. 

“All through the progress of its growth 
the automobile has been a sort of prodigy. 
Look at the figures for a moment and see 
how it has grown—it is a growth that 
would be remarkable in an inexpensive 
article, but is almost incredible when the 
price of automobiles is kept in mind. In 
1¢00, a few hundred cars were manufac- 
tured in this country; in 1903, 10,000 were 
built; in 1904, 18,000; in 1905, 24,000; in 
1908, 56,000; in I909, 120,000; last year, 
300,000. It has been like compounding 
both interest and principal.” 


Breeding the Auto- 
mobile Bug. 


HE automobile, the author goes 

on to say, has reached its posi- 

tion as a vital element in civil- ~ 
ization not by reason of its intrinsic 
merit only. The last decade, especi- 
ally in its second half, has been a sort 
of automobile madness, not unlike the 
spirit of a gold “rush,” but country- 
wide in its extent. The automobile in- 
dustry has not merely supplied the de- 
mand but has stimulated it in many 
ingenious ways. Of all these means, 
the “annua! model” propaganda has 
been the most potent. Something 
which originated in the mechanical 
necessities of a new art was elevated 
almost into a creed and has been kept 
in that exalted position long after its 
necessary elements had passed away. 


“The process has been something like 
this: Early in the business, when motor 
cars were crudities whose performance 
under conditions of practical use was still 
in doubt, improvements were many, rapid 
in succession, and radical. It became the 
custom to gather the accretions of prog- 
ress during twelve months and then em- 
body them in a new model, which at first 
was put on the market with the beginning 
of the new calendar year and bore that 
date as its title. But the custom of an- 
nouncing a new model every year did not 
stop when the motor car had been prac- 
tically standardized. It went right on— 
with this change: that the time of bring- 
ing it out was pushed farther and farther 
back into the year which preceded its 
date. Improvements undoubtedly were 
made every year — interesting modifica- 
tious, more and more concerned with ease 
ot operation and comfort of occupant, but 
not vital in the sense that the improve- 
ments of the early years had been vital. 

“The changes in every succeeding type 
continued to grow less and the period of 
the year continued to grow earlier until, 
with the coming of the 1914 models, prac- 
tically no mechanical novelties were to be 
seen (with a few individual exceptions) 
and many of the cars labeled ‘1914’ were 
announced in the early summer of 1913 
and some of them were on the market by 
mid-summer of last year.” 


Constant changes of one kind and an- 
other compel the manufacturer of auto- 
mobiles to be always on the lookout. 
He cannot afford to fall asleep. 











Automobile Styles That 
Change Like Women’s 
Fashions. 


HE result of the practice of forc- 
‘i ing the annual production of new 

types in cars has been that styles 
in automobiles change like women’s 
fashions. “Last Year’s Car” has come 
to be as much a phrase of reproach 
as “last year’s hat.” A machine that 
cost $5,000, after not more than one 
year’s service—and often after much 
less—is antiquated because the “new 
model” is out, and its sales value de- 
preciates about fifty per cen. Of 
course the car is not antiquated for 
practical purposes, as.is proved by the 
record of many machines that have run 
satisfactorily for more than five sea- 
sons and show 100,000 miles of travel 
on their logs. The custom of discard- 
ing a car for any reason less important 
than breakdown or hopeless shabbiness 
is economically unsound, and the eco- 
nomic sin has revenged itself on the 
retailer. Already his overhead charges, 
especially in large cities, are out of 
proportion to his profits. Many deal- 
ers count on a loss of 5 per cent. for 
“trading,” a custom engendered by the 
many changes of styles. With some 
the loss so incurred eats up nearly all 
their profit. 


“Tt has been said in irony that the auto- 
mobile dealer is more frequently the buyer 
than the seller wher he disposes of a new 
car, which is to say that the man who 
trades in his old car gets the best of the 
bargain. Instances of astonishing allow- 
ances are on record. For example, a man 
was allowed $4,000 on a car that was six 
months old which had cost, when new, 
$4,500. 

“Many a dealer has his basement or his 
storage place full of ‘tised’ cars, taken in 
trade, which are veritable white elephants. 
The depreciation in market value of cars 
of this type is enormous and they are in 
every sense undesirable to him. But the 
bugbear of the annual model has its in- 
fluence here, especially toward the end of 
the season. It leads the dealer into mak- 
ing trades at allowances out of all pro- 
portion to the value of the car. Suppose, 
for example, he has five cars on hand two 
weeks before the new model is to come 
out. His contract with the factory has 
forced him to take delivery of them. He 
must move them at almost any cost in the 
two remaining weeks, for if he does not 
their value will drop like a plummet. Con- 
sequently he trades with an abandon that 
is costly.” 





The Yearly Cost of 
a Little Car. 


HERE is every indication, never- 
T theless, that the prosperity of the 

automobile industry will continue 
for many years to come. There will 
always be a market for the luxurious 
motor. But the growing democratiza- 
tion of the automobile forces the little 
car, made cheaply for people of mod- 
erate means, more and more to the 
front. Economy is the chief purpose 











THE YEARLY COST OF A LITTLE CAR 
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- _No-Rim-Cut Tires 


Dropped 28% 


During 1913 No- Rim-Cut tire 
prices dropped 28 per cent. They 
dropped so fast, so far, that 16 mak- 
ers have declined to follow. 


Now comes this situation: 


Sixteen makes of tires are selling 
higher than Goodyear prices. Some 
are nearly one-half higher. Higher, 
mark you, than No-Rim-Cut tires— 
the tires which once cost one-fifth 
more than other standard tires. 


The Reason Is — 
Mammoth Production 


The difference lies in quantity. In 
this new factory with its new equip- 
ment we are building up to 10,000 
motor tires per day. Perhaps twice 
as many as the largest rival plant. 


Factory cost has dropped im- 
mensely as our output multiplied. 
And every saving goes to you. Last 
year our profit averaged only 6% 
per cent. 







Those are the 
only reasons 
why we under- 
sell 16 other Za 
makes. 


Extra 


have tried a thousand ways to lower 
cost per mile, and they say that No- 
Rim-Cut tires mark the present-day 
limit. It is simply unthinkable that 
any maker has learned a better way 
to build tires. 


We give you in addition four 
great features found in no other 
tire. 


We give you the No-Rim-Cut fea- 
ture, which we control, and which 
has ended rim-cutting completely. 

We give you the “On-Air” cure, 
which saves the countless blow-outs 
due to wrinkled fabric. This one 
extra process adds to our tire cost 
$1,500 daily. 

We give you a method—controlled 
by patent—which lessens by 60 per 
cent. the risk of loose treads. And 
we give you the double-thick All- 
Weather tread, the one anti-skid 
which runs like a plain tread—which 
is flat and smooth and regular. 


No-Rim-Cut Popularity 


No- Rim - Cut tires, even when 
high-priced, came to outsell any 
other. And 


now, after mil- 
lions have been 
put to the mile- 
age test, we are 
selling 55 per 
cent. more tires 
than in any pre- 
vious year. 





Features 


In fabric and 
rubber we give 
you in Good- 
years the best 
tire men know 
how to build. 








No-Rim-Cut Tires Bey 


With All- Weather Treads or Smooth 


They offer 
you the utmost 
in a tire at the 
lowest price 
possible now. 
lower 
price than 16 








Our experts 


other makes. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Toronto, Canada 
Branch 


and Ag 








London, England 


in 103 Principal Cities 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 


Mexico City, Mexico 


Dealers Every where 
(1515) 








of these vehicles, economy of original 
outlay and hence lower depreciation; 
but still more important economy of 
upkeep. People of very limited means, 
Mr. Cleveland goes on to say, can re- 
alize their dream now and will be able 
to realize them more fully and easily 
as the types of the small automobile 
multiply. 


“Transportation by automobile at the 
rate of 2% cents a mile is now possible. 
The cost of a year’s travel in one of the 
new small cars, taking a mileage of 15,000 
for the year, has recently been worked 
out. This car, which costs just under 
$400, is in no sense freakish, altho it is 
small, and it is a miniature automobile 


rather than a cyclecar. The figures in- 
clude’ all the proper upkeep charges: 
Cost per mile 


Gasolene, 25 miles to the gal. at 20c. a gal. $.008 
Cil, 800 miles to the gal. at 60c. a gal.. .00075 





Tires, one set at $12 apiece..........0. .0032 
Pr BOR i SU a i sancndeserneceune .0033 
Insurance, covering fire and theft -00066 
Depreciation, 25% @ yea@P....ccccccccces .00666 
Interest on investment at 6% a year.... .0016 

TUR DOE OOF WIR i6 ince cenedes .02417 


“There is no indication that the maker 
of or the dealer in the larger'and more ex- 
pensive cars feels that this sphere of use- 
fulness is to be abolished, but if the ratio 
of one car to every one hundred of pop- 
ulation is to be increased very largely it 
must be by automobiles of a type which 
makes possible operation on a scale some- 
thing like that of the little newcomer.” 
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AVE you ever stopped to consider just what it is 
H that keeps that most wonderfully delicate and in- 

tricate piece of mechanism—your body—working in 
harmony? If you have not, you should become acquainted 
without delay with the fact that it is your nerves. 

Your nerves regulate and govern absolutely every process 
that goes on within you. Sever the nerves leading to the eye 
and not only would you be unable to move the eye but your 
sight would be gone forever. Your nerves regulate the beating 
of your heart, one set making it beat and another keeping it 
from racing too fast. You breathe unconsciously, your diges- 
tion proceeds without you having to think of it at all. The 
glands create and distribute their secretions, all at the bidding 

of your nerves. 
It has been definitely established that more than 99% of all 
humanity, past their majority, are deficient from a standpoint of 
nerve strength and, therefore, age deficient in nervous energy. 

Nearly all functional weaknesses and disorders can be di- 
rectly traced to weak nerves and depleted vitality. 

You have never seen a man of achievements in athletics, 
in business or any profession who did not have a highly devel- 
oped and powerful nervous system. Did he not possess this he 
could not be healthy, nor would he have the vitality to push his 
work through to success. 

Thomas Powell, M.D., a member of “The American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science” and a scientist of 
note, says: “The history of every human being, healthy or un- 
healthy, is written in terms of energy. The history of the 
normal man finds expression in terms indicative of the posses- 
sion of the vital energies—namely, vim, vigor, vitality, vivacity, 
versatility, mentality, ingenuity, pugnacity, strength, endurance, 
animal heat, muscular power and nervous energy. The history 
of the abnormal man is written in terms expressive of a loss 
of the vital energies and properties—namely, languor, lassitude, 
debility, idiocy, imbecility, senility, insanity, mental aberration, 
prostration, exhaustion and death.” 

Napoleon said: “No man can win in the battle of life who 
has not Courage and Persistency. These are impossible where 
Energy is lacking, hence Energy is the indispensable quality of 
great Success.” 

No greater truth than this was ever uttered. Were it pos- 
sible to chronicle all the failures, not due to a lack of brains but 
to a lack of physical vitality, which is now recognized as an ill- 
ness in itself, there would be a list so long as to appall the 
world. 


How to Be Well and. Strong 
Without Diet, Exercise 


Appliances 


We have known for years what it is that has 
control of every function of the body, but un- 
due consideration of individual weaknesses and 
diseases has so blinded us that we have totally 
neglected that which is greater than all else— 
that upon which the health of every organ 
and consequently our health depends. 





Every great man of history—every highly successful man 
of the day—is possessed of more than an average amount of 
energy. Sonie have been gifted with this wonderful quality, as 
were Lincoln, Napoleon, Rockefeller, Morgan and others; and 
some developed it as did Gladstone and Roosevelt. 

Not one of these men, as they admit themselves, could ever 
have attained the position they occupy were it not for this 
factor. 

Big muscles unless accompanied by powerful nerves are as 
useless as a trolley car without electricity. If your nerves are 
weak, your every organ will be weak in exact proportion. If 
you are troubled with indigestion, constipation, a weak heart, 
weak kidneys, a torpid liver or any of the functional ills that 
fiesh is heir to, you should look immediately to your nerves. 
For unless your vital organs are receiving their due share of 
nervous energy, they cannot possibly do their work. Advanced 
thinkers in the medical world as well as those who do not use 
drugs, have sought in vain for some direct method for the 
strengthening of the nerves. 

Exercise, Osteopathy, Deep Breathing, Chiropractic, Hy- 
drotherapy, Electricity and other methods without end have 
been advanced at one time or another, as offering an ideal 
means for the building of vitality or rather nervous energy 
which is what vitality really means. 

Many of these have much to commend them, but not one 
can benefit the nerves except in a most roundabout and un- 
certain way. 

It has remained for me to discover a method for direct 
nerve stimulation. By my methods I can build and create a 
degree of energy that you can actually feel course through your 
body within a few minutes, unless you are horribly run down, 
and even then it can be developed within a very short time. 

3y this method I am enabling people to absolutely over- 
come functional weaknesses and disorders without resorting to 
tortuous exercise, drugs, repulsive diets, and in addition build 
for themselves a degree of energy that will be the determining 
factor in their success in life. 

I tell all about this discovery in my book, “Building 
Energy.” I have agreed to send a copy to anyone who will 
write me, enclosing 25c. for the book in stamps or coin. 

Every man and woman in America should read this work, 
and every man, woman and child should follow its precepts. 

This country is coming to be known as a country of neu- 
rasthenics. You should not be one of those who are slaves to 
their nerves. Develop them so that you may enjoy the health 
and the worldly success that is your birthright. 


Robert Duncan, 906T Metropolitan Building, New York City 

















UNCLE SAM RAPIDLY ADOPT- 
ING THE MINIMUM WAGE 


ITHIN the last twelve months 
W eight states—California, Colo- 

rado, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wis- 
consin—have enacted measures looking 
to the enforcement of a minimum wage. 
Massachusetts initiated the movement 
in the preceding year, altho the specific 
law adopted did not go into effect until 
last July. In one state, Utah, explains 
W. J. Ghent in Harper’s Weekly, only 
“females” are included within the pro- 
visions of the act. All the other acts 
include minors—those under 18 in six 
of the states, under 21 in Minnesota 
and without a stated age in Wisconsin. 
Michigan authorized a commission to 
examine the subject and New York 
gave power to a recently created fac- 
tory investigating committee to inquire 
into the matter of wages and to report 
on the advisability of fixing minimum 
rates. The laws recently enacted, the 
writer goes on to say, are in most re- 
spects similar. 


“The Oregon law seems on the whole 
the best constructed and most compre- 
hensive, tho the California and Wisconsin 
measures follow it closely. All industries 
are covered in all the states except Colo- 
rado, where the exceptions are trifling. 
All the states, except Utah and Wisconsin, 
create a commission to administer the law. 
Utah gives the matter over into the hands 
of its Commissioner of Immigration, La- 
bor and Statistics, while Wisconsin turns 
it over to its already created Industrial 
Commission. The members of these com- 
missions are allowed expenses, but are 
usually unsalaried, tho California and 
Massachusetts pay $10 a day for time ac- 
tually employed 

“All eight commissions are authorized 
to determine the wage needful for a liv- 
ing. ‘Necessary cost of proper living,’ 
reads the California statute, while ‘needs 
of the employees’ and ‘financial condition 
of the business’ are in effect the terms of 
the Colorado, Massachusetts and Nebraska 
acts. The California, Oregon and Wis- 
consin commissions have the further 
power to determine maximum hours and 
conditions of labor. All the commissions 
may subpoena witnesses, administer oaths 
and examine books. In California and 
Wisconsin they may also enter premises. 
The authority to enforce all decisions is 
given to the commissions of Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon and 
Wisconsin and to the Labor Commissioner 
of Utah. The California and Washington 
commissions, however, may enforce only 
that part of their decisions which relates 
to wages.” 


What the Minimum Wage 
Laws Prescribe. 


OST of these minimum wage 
laws have gone into effect too 


recently to make possible a ver- 
dict on their general effect. In Vic- 


toria, one of the states of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, where the mini- 


WHAT THE MINIMUM WAGE LAWS PRESCRIBE 
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Quality 
Is 


Economy 














or exposure. 





Why President Lincoln 
would not appoint their 
nice friend to office. 


A dozen Congressmen had spoken 

for him, as a delightfully good 

fellow: and Mr. Lincoln replied, 

“I once steered a raft down the 
Mississippi River, and it went along 
delightfully with the current; 

but I didn’t meet any rafts going 
upstream. They were all steamboats.” 


Almost any Varnish will go along 
delightfully, for a little while, if you 
don’t subject it to any kind of wear 
Murphy Varnishes 

give you up-stream service, against 

head winds. To speak without parable, 
they have the durability which 

makes them doubly and trebly valuable. 


the Vemish Murphy Varnish Company NEWARK, 


That Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President 
; : CHICAGO, 
Longest Associated with cecal so ee Limited, ILLS. 





























mum wage law has been in force for 
seven years, the inevitable t.ndency as- 
serts itself for the legal minimum to 
become an actual maximum. Recent 
statistics in the clothing industry in 
that state reveal the following figures: 


MEN WOMEN 
Minimum weekly wage... $10.80 $8.64 
Average weekly wage..... 12.84 10.14 


Maximum wages are considerably 
above this average. In most of our 
American states the minimum wage is 
to be fixed by special wage-boards and 








commissions. In Utah alone the sta- 
tute fixes a definite minimum for wom- 
en and girls, which is 75 cents a day 
for those under 18, 90 cents a day for 
inexperienced adults, and $1.25 for 
adults who are experienced workers. 
All the states provide some sort of 
penalty for employers who refuse to 
abide by the decisions. In Utah such 
a refusal is merely a misdemeanor. In 
Nebraska the commission must publish 
the name of the employer. Fines are 
assessed against the offending em- 
ployer ranging from $10 up to $100. 
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You can easily have 
this home convenience 


A home telephone from upstairs to 
kitchen, Costs but a trifle. Can be 
put up by anyone, without marring 
the walls, A clear-speaking little 
instrument which carries your direc- 
tions without loss of time or waste of 
strength. Stops useless running up 
and down stairs and loud calling 
through the rooms. In every well- 
ordered home it is just as necessary 
as the door bell, and just as easy to 
install. Nothing complicated about it. 
Nothing to get out of order. Always 
ready for use. Of the same high 
quality as all “Bell” telephones. 
The pictures show 


Western - Electric 


Snter.phones 


installed in bedroom and kitchen, and indi- 
cate how neat and satisfactory they are. 


This two-station set costs only $15, com- 
plete, ready to putup. You should be able 
to get it at your local electrical dealer’s store. 
If not there, we will supply you direct at the 
same price. 

We also make Inter-phone sets, for use where 
it is desired to connect more than two points 
in the house, or about the grounds. 


Upon request we shall be glad tosend you 
our illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Way of Con- 
venience.” Ask for booklet No. 33-AB. 


There is an opportunity for agents to represent 
us in some unoccupied territories. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “‘Bell’’ Telephones 


463 West St., New York 


Houses in All Principal Cities of the United States 
and Canada. Agents everywhere. 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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astercraft Sectional = 


Bookcases 


The Doors CAN'T STICK 


Mastercraft Sectional 
Bookcases are made in the 
most artistic designs, 
They have massive appearance, 
“and sturdy strength of solid 
Beautifully finished 
inside as well as outside. Per- 
fect alignment without compli- 
cated interlocking device or 
metal bands. Patented equalizer 
absolutely prevents dust-proof 
doors from sticking or binding. 


WRITE FOR (Illustrates and 


describes wide 


This Quartered Oak 
three section case 
with base 
and crow »-$]§55 
plain glass 
doors 

With leaded glass 
doors as illustr: ed, 
$19.55. This is one 
of our finest styles. 
Other styles as low 
as $9.25 for three 
sections, crown 8nd 
base. 














latest, 


bookcase, 


CATALOG 


home or office 
to you. 


freight. 
Write for free Catalog today 


STANDARD BOOKCASE CO. 
117 Southern Ave., Little Falls, N. Y. 


variety of styles 
and finishes to match any furniture in 
Explains how we 
seil direct from factory at a saving 
We ship on approval under 
money-back guarantee and pay 


and considered WITHOUT charge. 
der our imprint and management. 
accepted. Copy must be forwarded 
to Warrant Examination. Rox. Pub. 
61 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, caretully read 
Published un- 
A-1 style, if 
COMPLETE 
Co., Ince., 
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have just received a check for $125 


happy, and very grateful to Dr. 
wein.”” 





sification and Poetics, Journalism. 

over One Hundred Courses. under 
sors in Harvard. Brown, Cornell, an 
leading colleges. 


#60-Page Catalog Free. 


Dr, Esenwein 





Dept. 266, Springfield, Mass. 








Short-Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the history, 
form. structure. and writing of the 
Short-Story taught by Dr. J. 
Esenwein. Editor of Lippincott’s Magazine. 

One stadent writes: ‘‘I know that you 


Berg 


will be pleased when I tell you that I 


from 


‘Everybody's’ for a humorous story. 
They ask for more. 1am feeling very 


Esen- 


Also courses in Photoplay Writing, Ver- 


In all, 
rotes- 
other 


Please Address 
The Home Correspondzace School 








' roads and railroads. 





An alternative of imprisonment is <'so 
given in four states—3o0 days in Cali- 
fornia, 10 to 60 days in Minnesota, 10 
to go days in Oregon and go days in 
Colorado. In California, Colorado, 
Minnesota, Oregon and Washington 
the wage-earner may recover at law 
the balance due him under the award. 
Several of the states have also more 
or less severe penalties for employers 
who discriminate against any of their 
wage-earners who testify in investiga- 
tions.” 


ARE RAILROAD BONDS STILL 
SOUND INVESTMENTS? 
Te ill wind that has blown di8- 


aster to many railroad stocks has 

actually increased the equity in 
railroad-bonds. Such is the startling 
affirmation made by Frederick Lown- 
haupt, author of “Investment Bonds.” 
The fact that the companies have been 
unable to market great quantities of 
new securities, Mr. Lownhaupt insists 
in Investments, has worked to better 
the position of the bonds already out- 
standing. If a deluge of railroad bonds 
had been poured into the markets dur- 
ing the past three years, there would 
be much more bond interest to take 
care of. 


“One fact is certain—that railroad bonds 
generally are not high in price. The in- 
come is reasonable. They are not extra 
cheap, but are far more desirable than in 
1909, when standard issues averaged from 
four to ten points higher. The point is: 
Are they better intrinsically than then? 

“Declining net earnings alone would 
seem to justify the negative answer. It 
is yet too early to say how much the 
net earnings of many roads will decline 
from 1913. Some will show small losses. 
Everyone knows that the fiscal year 1912 
was a bad one for the railroads....  ~ 

“How much worse the year, to end 
June 30, 1914, will be is problematical. 
One set of statistics for the six months 
ended December 30 ‘ast shows for all 
roads of the country a decrease in net 
operating revenue per mile of 11.2 per 
cent.; for the Eastern roads, which are 
clamoring most for higher rates, a de- 
crease per mile of 17.2 per cent.; an in- 
crease for Southern roads of 2.5 per cent., 
and decrease for Western roads of 9.4 per 
cent. per mile. It should be remembered 
when considering these figures that the 
very worst roads are grouped with the 
very best in some cases. There are rail- 
The first kind will 
be like the poor, always with us, however 
prosperous others are. Some of this kind 
are not earning one-quarter of their fixed 
charges, and have never done much better. 

“On the other hand, there is a large 
group which stands up sturdily under the 
greatest strain, and always has a good 
margin of safety for all its funded debt.” 
| sible for the majority of roads to 

carry on three years of business 
without some change in the interest- 


Small Changes in Interest- 
Bearing Debt of Railroads. 


T WOULD be practically impos- 

















An increase in that debt 
usually means an enlarged interest 
charge. Most of the roads, as shown 
in a table submitted by Mr. Lownhaupt, 
did not increase this item. 


bearing debt. 


“With two notable exceptions, the Erie 
and the Southern, the roads that decreased 
their interest-bearing debt aré exception- 
ally strong. Here we have, therefore, a 
group of roads increasing their inter- 
est-bearing debt by substantial amounts 
throughout, and yet making no serious 
change in the percentage of fixed charges 
to net earnings over the period taken— 
in fact, in many instances reducing the 
percentage rather than enlarging it. 

“If the old railroading methods were 
still in vogue it would be answered to 
this, that the properties had been ‘skinned’ 
—that is, had been poorly maintained— 
starved in maintenance and not improved. 
Under those old-time methods this would 
probably prove to be the case. But it is 
not the situation during the past three 
years... . There has been no serious neg- 
lect of maintenance. Possibly two or 
three out of the twenty-eight roads men- 
tioned have been only poorly, not negli- 
gently, maintained. The others have been 
good to excellent, as indicated in the later 
tabulation. In fact, it is charged by the 
opponents of higher rates that the rail- 
roads have padded their maintenance, put- 
ting in more money than necessary.” 


Mr. Lownhaupt compares the ap- 
propriations from earnings of various 


roads, and finally reaches the conclu-. 


sion that the’larger part of the bonded 
debt of the railroads of this country 
is in a measurably stronger position 
than three years ago. With the poten- 
tial strength back of the outstanding 
bonds of many of our railroads it 
needs, in his opinion, but the granting 
of additional freight rates to give them 
such further value as shall put them 
for a long time to come among the 
premier investments of the world. 





AMERICAN INVESTMENTS 
IN MEXICO 


MERICAN investments in Mexico 

A iwve been estimated as reaching 
a total of one billion American 
dollars. The figure has even been 
placed at two billion dollars, but the 
lower estimate tallies with the figures 
of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. In 1910 the Mexican govern- 
ment stated that American capital in- 
vested in Mexican .mines in the years 
1892-1907. amounted to $17,257,800; 
and it has been figured that $124,000,000 
was invested in the next five years. 
According to the same governmental 
estimate American investments in other 
industries in 1886-1907 was $336,991,- 
000. These figures are probably below 
the facts. The amount of money that 
crossed the border in the years 1907- 
12, remarks Joseph B. Gilder in the 
Times Annalist, was enormous. The 
smelting industry has thrown millions 
from the United States to Mexico. The 
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UNITED STATES 
100 People 

20 Houses 
10 Telephones 



















EUROPE 
100 People 
20 Houses 

1 Telephone 











Results Compared with Theories 


Here we have: 


Ten telephones for each 
hundred persons. 


Nearly one rural telephone 
to every two farms. 


Reasonable rates fitted to 
the various needs of the whole 


people. 


Telephone exchanges open 
continuously day and night. 


Policy—prompt service. 


There they have: 


One telephone for each 
hundred persons. 


Practically no telephones 
on the farms. 


Unreasonable rates arbitra- 
rily made without regard to 


various needs of the whole 
people. 
Telephone exchanges 


closed during lunch hour, 
nights and Sundays. 


Policy—when your tum 
comes. 


America’s Telephones Lead the World 
with the Best Service at the Lowest Cost. 


One Policy 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 

















IMPORTANT! When notifying CURRENT 
OPINION of a change in address, subscribers 
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An Old Man at Fifty 
—A Young Man at Seventy 


The Remarkable Story of Sanford Bennett, a San 
Francisco Business Man, Who Has Solved 
the Problem of Retaining Youth 


American Smelting & Refining Com- 

pany, controlled by the Guggenheims, 

was a particularly heay investor. The 

number of mines controlled by foreign- 
| ers, according to Dr. James Douglas, a 

distinguished mining engineer, amounts 
| to almost twelve hundred. Of these 
| about 57 per cent. are under American 
control. Lead smelting in Mexico is 
almost totally in the hands of Amer- 
icans, and American mine-owners are 
responsible for fully three-quarters of 
the copper output. English money and 
machinery were the first to be em- 
ployed in developing the mines of the 
country after it became a republic a 
century ago; but from the time when 
the ill will engendered by the Mexican 
war was replaced by appreciation of 
American sympathy at the time of the 
French occupation, money from the 
United States has been the chief fac- 
tor in the development of Mexican re- 
sources. Since then, Dr. Douglas re- 
marks, the financial rivulet has become 
a flood of such volume as not unnatu- 
rally to excite some uneasiness in the 
Mexican mind. 








By C. E. PAGE, M.D. 


Author of ‘‘Natural Cure for Consumption,’’ ‘‘How to Feed the Baby,’’ etc. 





and Prevention.” This book is a com- 
plete history of himself and his experi- 
ences, and contains complete instructions 
for those who wish to put his health and 
youth-building methods to their own use. 
It is a wonderful book. It is a book that 
every man and woman who is desirous 
of remaining young after passing the 
fiftieth, sixtieth, seventieth, and as Mr. 
Bennett firmly believes, the one hun- 
drecth milestone of life, should read. 


HERE is no longer any occasion 
to go hunting for the Spring of 
Eternal Youth. What Ponce de 
Leon failed to discover in his 
world-famous mission, ages ago, has been 
brought to light right here in staid, 
prosaic America, by Sanford Bennett, a 
San Francisco business man. He can 
prove it too, right in his own person. 
At 50 he was partially bald. To-day 
he has a thick head of hair, although it 


Industrial Losses From 
Mexico’s Upheaval. 


HE United States Smelting Com- 
pany, which has attempted to 
overcome Mexican suspicion by 


















is white. At 50 Forthe purpose ofspread- | employing chiefly native labor, reports 
his eyes were ing broadcast the methods | that its silver properties, sixty miles 
weak. To-day of promoting health and| from the City of Mexico, have pro- 


duced without interruption ever since 
the present trouble began, and made a 
new high record in 1913. Most con- 
cerns, however, suffer heavily from the 
disturbed condition of the republic. 
The Greene Cananea Copper Company 
—one of the largest operating in Mex- 
ico, and not far from the United States 
border—has gone on mining and smelt- 
ing, but at a greatly reduced rate. The 


longevity developed by 
Mr. Bennett, an interesting 
eight-page booklet, which 
is in effect a summary of 
his system, has been pre- 
pared by the publishers of 
Mr. Bennett’s interesting 
book—the Physical Cul- 
ture Publishing Company, | 

4806 Flatiron 


they are as strong 
as when he was 
a child. At 50 he 
was a worn-out, 
broken-down old 
man. To-day he is 
in perfect health, 
a good deal of an 
athlete and as 





young as theaver- 
age man of 35. 
All this he has 





e 
SANFORD 
BENNETT 
AT 50 


Building, New | 
York City. 


American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany has been a heavy sufferer, but 


accomplished by This booklet | the interest that has been hit hardest 
some very simple and they will send, is the railways: 

gentle exercises which he free to anyone| «The Mexico & Northwestern had just 
practises for about ten sufficiently intet- | completed its new line when the tie-up 
minutes before arising ested to write for | came; the Southern Pacific has been un- 


able to complete or operate the line on 
which it has spent some $40,000,000. The 
National Railways has seen its operations 


it. 
The _ grandest 
thing in the world 


in the morning. Yes, the 
exercises are taken in bed, 
peculiar as this may seem. 





° SANFORD ° , . © > > 5e its exnens ncres 
As Mr. Bennett explains, pennerr iS Youth, and it is 4 yg yeeros ws i ~ 7 gr 
° jen lat 1tS net earnings have shrunk rom 
his case was not one of AT 74 one of the really | - 


millions a year to a few thousands or 
nothing at all, so that the interest on its 
bonds has had to be paid by the issuing 
of additional securities. And the worst 
of it is that no ray of light is visible on 
the horizon. 

“A sidelight on the shrinkage in the 
value of investments in Mexico is shed by 
the figures showing the foreign commerce 
of the country for the first five months of 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1913. Ex- 
ports for that period shrank to $103,970,- 
160, as against $140,611,483 in July-Novem- 
ber, 1912; and imports to $71,824,368, 
against $77,478,706 in 1912.” 


preserving good health, but great hardships 
one of rejuvenating a weak middle-aged of life that “its beauteous morn” should 
body into a robust old one, and he says pass so swiftly and give place to old age. 
what he has accomplished, anyone can For having solved the problem of re- 
accomplish by the application of the same taining youth during life, the world 
methods, and so it would seem. All of owes Sanford Bennett a vote of thanks. 
which puts the Dr. Osler theory to shame. Of course there are those who will 

I haven’t room in this article to gointo scoff at the idea, but the real wise men 
a lengthy description of Mr. Bennett’s and women among those who hear of 
methods for the restoration of youth and Sanford Bennett and his return to youth, 
the prevention of old age. All of this will most certainly investigate further, 
he tells himself in a book which he has and at least acquire a knowledge of his 
written, entitled “Old Age—Its Cause methods. 
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THE STANDARD OIL DIS- 
CLOSES ITS FIGURES 


of industry adopted the methods 

indicated in the alleged utterance 
of one of them—“The public be 
damned.” They seem to be taking as 
a motto now, so James H. Collins ex- 
plains in the Saturday Evening Post, 
“The public be told.” “There is no 
room to-day,” the Wall Street Journal 
remarks, “in the conduct of the busi- 
ness of this country for that kind of 
corporation control which believes that 
the vital information about the com- 
pany is the perquisite of an inside ring, 
to be turned into personal profit. Let 
the daylight in! Where there is noth- 
ing to conceal there is nothing to at- 
tack.” The new business morality has 
even penetrated the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, heretofore the most secretive of 
all the big corporations. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company recently:made public 
its balance sheet with comparative fig- 
ures and individual items sufficient to 
give a fair idea of its condition and 
progress. The subsidiaries of the orig- 
inal company, our Wall Street contem- 
porary goes on to say, can do no less; 
it they are wise, they will do more. 
In accordance with this advice, the 
Standard Oil Company of New York 
has its first annual report to its stock- 
holders, revealing incidentally net earn- 
ings of 21.6 per cent. on the $75,000,000 
of stock outstanding. Says the Wall 
Street Journal: 


ee “HERE was a-time when captains 


“In previous years the only statements 
of the New York company made public 
were the balance sheets filed with the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Deduc- 
tions drawn from the balance sheets of 
1911 and 1912 indicated net earnings of 
slightly over $15,000,000, equivalent to 
about 100 per cent. on the $15,000,000 stock 
outstanding in I912, and equal to about 
20 per cent. on the present capit lization. 

“As the company paid only $900,000 in 
dividends in 1913, there remained a sur- 
plus out of net earnings, after the pay- 
ment of dividends, amounting to $15,313,- 
ooo.” 


MILESTONES OF BUSINESS 


E watch the physical mile- 
W stones of business too closely, 

and we neglect the more or 
less intangibe markers of broad busi- 
ness development. This is the conclu- 
sion reached by Oliver F. Fuller, one 
of Chicago’s greatest merchants, as he 
reviews his seventy years of business. 
Not long ago, Mr. Fuller remarks in 
System, a customer who has been’ on 
our books for a half century brought 
me some bills we sent him during the 
Civil War. Practically every item sells 
now for a quarter of the prices current 
then. The war is one of the milestones 
cf business. Then there was the cholera, 
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tection— and Pyrene 


OW many scenes such as this would occur? Over ninety per cent. 

of the destructive fires in this country are discovered in their in- 
cipiency—-while they are in the vital-five-minute stage. 

If women were guardians of public safety, how many buildings would 
lack the simple means of extinguishing a fire during the vital-five-minute 
period —that critical period before the fire department is brought into action? 

Every ten minutes a $5,000 home—or $5,000 worth of home property 
—is destroyed by fire in the United States—due chiefly to man’s pro- 
crastination in providing an extinguisher of incipient 
fires—efficient, easily operated and of convenient size. 

Write for “The Vital Five Minutes” today. We 
would like to tell you something about home fire pro- 


‘*THE MOST EFFICIENT FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
: KNOWN.” 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 1358 Broadway, N. Y. 











If Women 
Were Guardians 


of Public Safety 

















Brass and Nickel-Plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are the only one-quart jire extinguishers in- 
cluded in the lists of Approved Fire Appliances issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
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Pacific Coast Distributors: GORHAM FIRE APPARATUS CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle | 
Distributors for Canada: MAY-OATWAY Fi Ee 
Distributors for Great 3) 
THE PYRENE CO., Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen Street, London, W. C. 5 


Fire Alarms, Ltd., Winnipeg, Vancouver, Toronto 





Britain and the Continent: 














the fire that almost wiped Chicago off 
the map, and other events; but mean- 
while business itself was undergoing 
and still is undergoing continuous 
changes. In the fifties, Mr. Fuller goes 
on to say, we bought on a long-time 
basis, sold for a slow turn and took 
liberal profits. To-day we build up 


profits from rapid turns and pay 
quickly. 
“The Civil War bills I mentioned 


charged the purchaser for cartage and 
packing. Since about a decade ago tight- 
ening competition turned service into a 
trade weapon, we no longer charge for 
boxing and carting. These are two of 
the intangible milestones. 

“Another marks the coming of shorter 
working hours. When I went to work in 


> — 
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*45 I got down to the store before six, 
without breakfast. After the owner came 
down and I had completed the cleaning, 
I went for something to eat. I worked 
until ten and eleven at night. From a 
decade or more back we have been short- 
ening hours.” 


Mr. Fuller Sounds 
a Warning. 


HE average salesman of to-day 

starts behind a counter. Let us 

suppose he sells collars. He be- 
comes a good collar salesman, but does 
he know the making, wholesaling and 
stocking of collars, unless he looks be- 
yond the routine of his work? What, 
Mr. Fuller asks, of accounting, financ- 
ing, buying, employment, correspond- 
ence, management, organization, ad- 
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TINDALE MUSIC CABINETS 


Accessibility of the music—every copy 
at hand when wanted. Life of the 
music doubled by doing away with 
unnecessary handling. 

Classification—each class or kind of 


music kept in separate groups. 
Special compartments for large 
books, opera scores, etc. 


An index system that assures perfect 
order at all times, and yet so simple 
as to require practically no atten- 
tion. 

Wide variety of styles, sizes and fin- 
ishes—from $17 to. $85. 

Illustrated Catalog No. 16 sent promptly on request. 


TINDALE CABINET COMPANY 
Salesrooms, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 


fficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No misleading in- 
ducements made to secure business. Over 30 years’ active 
practice. Personalattention guaranteed. Write for terms— Book 
free. Address E. G. SIGGERS, Patent Lawyer, Suite 20, 
N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. 


Like a clean china dish 
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Superb Porcelain Lined—the delight of every 
woman’s heart—the pride of every housekeeper. 
Here’s that famous Refrigerator with the seam- 
less, scratchless, dish-like lining, the geruine 


Leonard Cleanable 
Don’t confuse this wonderful sanitary lining with 
paint or enamel. I will. mail you—free—a sample 
of Leonard Porcelain that will quickly show you 
the difference. You can’t scratch it even with 
a knife. It’s everlasting—easily kept beautifully 
sweet and clean. You'll never be satisfied with 
anything but a Leonard Cleanable porcelain-lined, 
or like the one illustrated, porcelain inside and 
out. Can be arranged for outside icing and 
water cooler. 

50 Styles—$15 up—Freight Paid 
To Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. I take the risk; send for catalog 
today. Money returned if you are not perfectly satisfied. Ask for 
sampie of porcelain and I'll mail my bookle. ‘*Care of Refrigerators.’ 
Every woman should have a copy of this valuable book. 
C. H. LEONARD, President, Grand Rapids Refrigerator > 

210 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mieb. 
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vertizing—and so on, which crowded 


my day’s work far into the night? | 


Specialization has fixed his task within 
the narrow limits of selling collars. Im- 
proved fixtures and wonderful machin- 
ery enable him to get this narrow task 
completed in about half the time it took 
me to do my stint during 1845 at the 
bottom of the ladder in Peekskill. For 
promotion or a new job, Mr. Fuiler 
goes on to say, he must look to the 
selling of collars. I could look to all 
of distribution. 


“T began behind the counter. 
gave me $500 and I had saved $500. I 


Father 


bought a store which I knew from ac- | 


counts to zedoary. 
Chicago grew until it boasted 30,000 in- 
habitants. Ten thousand dollars from 
savings, backers and a partner secured a 
combined wholesale and retail establish- 
ment there. The partner was not a busi- 


ress man. I bought him out. It was 
necessary, then, that I know, personally, 
selling at wholesale from every angle. 


I had no books from which to study for 
my tasks. Business books were almost 
unthought of fourteen years ago—this 
was a half century back. 

“Luckily, business methods are now be- 
ing collected and written down. The ex- 
perience of hundreds is ready in print for 
the man who will read intelligently for an 
hour a day—one hour out of the six or 


seven given him by the shorter work 
days. He can thereby know all business 


and besides be a specialist at one task. 
By this short application he multiplies 
my opportunities a thousandfold. Hence, 
there is no excuse for not taking the time 
to study out the angles to our work which 
have been lopped off by specialization, no 
need to avoid thinking out how activities 
formerly in our field are progressing. 
“It is my advice, as I look back over 
my seventy years in business, to give 
some of the time freed by our shorter 
hours to this type of study. At least let 
us do so until we are sure we are on the 
right track. The present high distributive 
costs should warn us that we may be on 
the wrong track. This advice applies to 
all at work in this country, from minor 
clerks to presidents in charge of millions.” 
M stones of business, Mr. Fuller 
thinks, is the invisible one, back 
twenty years or more which points to 
specialization. In one line, for in- 





The Age of Special- 
ization. 


OST important of all the mile- 


| stance, he says, we formerly made the 
tinctures, the plasters and the powders. 


Now specialized machines, in the hands 
of specially trained men, working in 
specially built factories, do this work 
before we ever see the goods. 


“This coupling of specialization with 
shorter hours is exceedingly important, 
for as a result we do not learn the rela- 





tive importance of our work with the old- 
| time thoroughness. In 1845, I, as a sales- 
; | man, made plasters I sold over the 


The West opened— | 


















BULBS 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Cro- 
cus, give, for a small outlay of time 
and money, an abundance of flow- 
ers in the house from December 
until Easter, and in the garden, 
from carliest Spring until the mid- 
dle of May. Bulbs are grown 
almost exclusively in Holland, 
in enormous quantities, and 
Usually they cost double be- 


sold at very low prices. 
fore reaching you. 

By ordering from us now instead of waiting until Fall, 
you make a large saving, get a superior quality of Bulbs 
not usually to be obtained at any price in this country, 


and have a much larger list of varieties to select from. 

Our orders are selected and packed in Holland, and 
are shipped to our customers immediately upon their 
arrival in the best possible zondition. 

If you wish to take advantage of our very low prices, 
we must have your order not later than July Ist, as 
we import Bulbs to order only. They need not be paid 
for until after delivery, nor taken if not satisfactory. 
(References required from new customers.) For prices 
on smaller quantities see our import price list, the most 
comprehensive catalogue of Bulbs published, may be had 
for the asking. 


A FEW PRICES — Per 100 Per 500 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths - - $3 40 $16 50 
Fine Mixed Tulips - - viM 3 25 
Narcissus Poeticus - - af 3 50 
Double Daffodils 190 8 75 
Narcissus Rmnreee, (Monste rs) 8 00 13 50 
Narcissus Golden Spur 2s = = 4 
Spanish Iris, Splendid Mixture 























We will write 


ELLIOTT NURSERY, 357 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, "Pa. | 
WANTE music to your 


SONG POEMS words, publish, adve rtise and 


piace engin IN YOUR NAME. Send us your song 
poems or melodies. Instructive BOOKLET FREE. 
MARKS-GOLDSMITH CO., Dept. 14 Washington, D. C. 


Choose Jerseys 


| | To Supply the Family Milk 





An eminent doctor says: 

“Those buying milk by the quart, sold at a 
uniform price for all breeds, will get more 
commercial value by purchasingJersey milk.”’ 
Nobody attempts to deny the truth 
of this statement. Jersey milk is 
richest in butter fat and the other 
solids which make milk valuable. 
If you keep one ora number of cows 
for your own use, there is all the 
more reason why those 
cows should be Jerseys. 
Your Jersey cow not onl 
supplies you with rich 
milk, but she keepsit up. 
One of the well known 
Jersey qualities is her 
persistency in milk. She 
is easily kept, she produces milk 
economically, while her beauty and 
gentleness single her out as em- 
phaticaly the cow to supply milk 

or the home. 
A membership in this Club will 
er valuable to all Jersey owners. 

e have no Jerseys to sell, but we 
will gladly supply you with con- 
vincing Jersey facts. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 








324 W. 23d Street, New York City 
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counter. To-day the salesman only sells. | 
Hence salesmen in ’45 knew more about | 
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plasters than most salesmen do to-day. 
This change also affects executives and 
owners. 


“The shorter hours are one reward this | 


specialization gives. We delegate and 


subdivide tasks until we all quickly com-| 


plete the tasks for which we are specially 
trained and shop closes up earlier. 

“Machines have been invented to help | 
us do these special tasks. Telephones, 
wireless telegraph stations and cables 
leave only minutes between the remotest 
business centers. Is it any wonder that 
we do our specialized jobs quickly with 
such tools? No. Is it any particular 
credit to us that we lock our desks sooner 
than in ’45? No. 

“Moreover, there is danger unless we) 
use some of these free hours to stop and | 
think, to look around in order to learn 
about the related tasks which formerly 
directly belonged to our job or our busi- | 
ness. If we don’t, we may find some 
morning that our specialty is no longer 
wanted or needed by society. Then we 
shall be out of a business or a job with 
no useful money-making knowledge or | 
training.” 


THE MINORITY STOCK- 
HOLDER REVOLTS 


T last, it seems, the minority stock- | 

A teste is waking up to his rights | 
in the management of big cor-| 
porations. The last few months, so 
Frederick Drew Bond remarks in) 
Moody’s Magazine, have seen a sudden | 
outburst of determined activity on the 
part of the minority stockholders in 
rearly a dozen large corporations. But 
for the currency, the tariff and the in-| 
come law, this movement would have 
received a large measure of public at- 
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** Gaumer lighting everywhere follows 
the evening glow’’ 
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|| “The ANGELUS is the most artistic and 
| delightful Player I have ever heard or used” 





N° severer test of the wonderful _possi- 


can be imagined than its use in connection 
with interpretations of classic dances. The 
thousand instantaneous variations of tempo | 
and rhythm which must be met; the neces- | 
sity for following every mood and move- 
ment of the Danseuse, requires a degree of 
responsiveness only possible with the An- 
gelus. 
the artist herself: 


—Lydia Lopoukowa 


bilities of the Angelus Player-Piano 


It is best expressed in the words of 








“ You wish my opinion of the Angelus, 
I gladly give it inasmuch as I use it for my 
work in rehearsing my dances. 

The control of the tempo, the shading, 
what I call ‘nuances,’ is almost beyond 
belief. 

The different parts that you call the 
Phrasing Lever, the Melodant, and the 
Diaphragm Pneumatics, all help to make 
the Angelus the most artistic and delight- 
ful player-piano I have ever heard or used. 

Yours very truly, 


Lydia Lopoukowa.’”’ 




















Knabe-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. 
Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. 
| Lindeman & Sons-Angelus— Uprights. 
| 


Business Established 1877 


Three of the world’s most famous ex- 
ponents of the classic dance, Lopoukowa, 
Kyasht and Pavlowa, unite in proclaiming 
the superiority of the Angelus. 


Its marvelous response to every nuance—by means of the Phrasing Lever; its exquisite delicacy 
of touch, through the Diaphragm Pneumatics, and its unrivalled control of melodic accentuation 
through the Melodant (all exclusive Angelus features) proclaim it the premier player of the world. > 

A love of music is all you need to play the Angelus. 

Finger skill is not necessary—the Angelus will supply you with technical ability. By means 
of its simple expression devices you can play any music and play it well. You have not realized 
one of life’s sweetest joys until you have had this pleasure. 
Angelus Piano—An upright made expressly 


In Canada—'l he Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano. 
Any of these instruments can be played by hand in the usual manner. 


The WILCOX & WHITE CO., Meriden, Conn. 


233 REGENT STREET, LONDON 


for the Angelus. 


Agencies all over the world 














design, Gaumer fixtures are noted 





Oe aps. their superior beauty of | 


for substantial construction and 
guaranteed finish. They are the 
world’s highest 
standard in lighting 
fixtures, 


GAUMER 


“Hand Wrought 
Lighting 
Fixtures 

\e finished in Uid Cop- 


1 per, Bronze, Old Silver, 

“~ Antique Brass, Ham 

- LF mered Swedish Iron or 

,08952 for living room, Dead Black—all guar- 

dining room or sun parlor qnteed to last or we 

will renew free of cost. 

Ask your dealer for the Guarantee Tag 

which accompanies every indoor Gaumer fixture. 

Write for portfolio, showing our most recent designs 
for den, hall, library or dining room. 

Address Dept. L. 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO. 
22d and Wood Streets, Philadelphia 


















tention. The first of the recent series 
of acts of resistance by minorities 
against what they regard as an invasion 
of their rights goes back to the spring 
of 1912, when the New York Public 
Service Commission of the Second Dis- 
trict intervened in the attempt by the 
New York Central to exchange the 
Rutland Railroad for the Ontario and 
Western, owned by the New Haven 
system. The protest of the Ontario and 
Western minority stockholders against 
the transfer was successful; that of the 
Rutland stockholders was not. Amer- 
ican minorities in great corporations, 
the writer goes on to say, ignorant of 
one another’s identity and frequently 
unable to get a clear idea of what is 
happening in their company, are fre- 
quently helpless. 


“Corporation mismanagement usually 
means either reckless extravagance or mis- 


takes in conduct of the business or im- 
proper sales of goods and property to the 
corporation by its own directors or other 
influential interests or attempts to oust 
certain classes of security holders. The 
last instance generally involves a receiv- 
ership and a freeze-out of some groups by 
means of *an assessment imposed by the 
dominant interests. At times, however, 
credit is extended to the corporation, and 
then withdrawn at a critical time, and in 
this way it may happen that total out- 
siders gain possession by means of bank- 
ruptcy or equity proceedings of the com- 
pany. When this happens some great New 
York banking institution and its broker- 
age friends are often back of the scheme.” 





Protective Committees 
That Really Protect. 


HE most striking recent example 
i of stockholders’ attempts to pro- 
tect their interests is that fur- 
nished by the New Haven. In effect, 





CARPENTER 


Spring Shade 


AWNING 


It Works from the Inside 


Owners of buildings, architects and con- 
tractors need our book about the most 
practical, simplest and handsomest awning 
that has ever been produced. 

The Carpenter Spring Shade Awning is 
giving complete satisfaction on thousands 
of buildings all over the country, Send 
for our 1914 awning book; we'll give you 
the name «f your nearest Carpenter agent- 


GEO-B-CARPENTER&CO, 


413-423 Wells St., Chicago, III 








“Kooi Seak? 


TRACE-MARK REGISTEREO 


The Celebrated Roof Paint 
“Roof Seak, stops leaks and ab- 


solutely prevents rust, decay or warp- 
ing. Is not affected by heat, brine, cold 
or acid. Does not crack in winter or 
soften in summer. Highly fireproof. 


“ROOF SGeak, is a rubber-like liquid 
cement that affords the utmost protection, can 
be easily applied to any roof and is the best 
investment the owner of any néw or old roof 
can make. 


Roof Seak will add life and 


beauty to any roof and is also full protection 
for wood, iron and concrete work. Excellent 
for boats, cisterns, silos, floors and interior 
decorating where dark rich colors are desired. 
Ask your architect to tell you all about it. 
Roof Leak is described in Sweets:Catalogue. 


If interested we will gladly send a full half pint prepaid to 
your door by parcel post—choice of Black, Maroon, Tuscan Red, 
Olive or Moss Green. This sample will enable you to make 
a thoroughly practical test and will be sent together with book- 
let and color card upon receipt of ten cents, coin or stamps. 


e e 
Ellictt Vamich Eo. 
760 S. Kolmer Avenue 
756 Washington Avenue 


Brantford Roofing Company, Ltd. 


Brantford, Ontario. Canadian Manufacturers 


Chicago 
Brooklyn 
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HOME WATER ocncs a 
Other 


Sixty Days Trial. 
sizes as low, for hand or 

power. Write fornew way 

Selling Plan 55 : 
SIMPLEX WATER WORKS, Eauvinone Mo 








CURRENT OPINION 


however, Mr. Bond asserts, this com- 


| mittee was little better than a dummy 
| set up with the intention of criticizing 





adversely all of Mr. Mellen’s acts in- 
stead of letting public opinion put the 
blame where it squarely belonged. A 
protective body of this sort must be 
formed by the stockholders in an ef- 
fective manner if it is to furnish real 
protection. Furthermore a protective 
committee, to be of use, must include 
men with a clear knowledge of Wall 
Street conditions. 


“The average stockholder, even when a 
very successful business man or a very 
well educated man, has no real knowledge 
of finance. Indeed, only those who have 
had actual experience in reorganizations 
can appreciate the utter bewilderment of 
the average American citizen when he sees 
the security for which he paid good money 
calmly stripped of its value and the latter 
passed quietly over to some group of 
banks and their allies. The utter lack of 
any legal remedy further confuses him. 
Only recently is the public beginning to 
realize that definite, overt acts of plain 
spoliation, as plain as larceny or embez- 
zlement, may occur with impunity because 
our criminal statutes, based on the cus- 
toms and manners of other times, cannot 
even by implication cover acts which bank- 
ing and corporation finance have made 
possible in unscrupulous hands. 

“A successful example of stockholders’ 


| interference when led by trained Wall 


Street men occurred in the Indian Refin- 
ing Company. This oil concern, incorpo- 
rated in 1904, was nearly completely looted 
some years ago in certain of the legal or 
quasi-legal ways in vogue. It was put 
again on its feet by a stockholders’ com- 
mittee, headed by Mr. E. R Dick, of Dick 
Bros. Its final rehabilitation by this com- 
mittee dates back only to the summer of 
last year. But the peculiarity about the 
matter was that the company during its 
struggle to get on its feet was aided by 
a trust company whose action is popularly 
supposed in Wall Street to be usually in 
the reverse direction. That this banking 
institution should have aided, instead of 
ruining, the company for its own immedi- 
ate benefit only shows what can be done 
when stockholders of large means and 
personal weight take a hand in the mat- 
ter.” 


Mr. Cate Makes a 
Futile Fight. 


ESS successful was the action taken 
LE by Isaac M. Cate, a wealthy stock- 
holder of the American Locomo- 

tive Company, against that concern. 
He mailed a pamphlet to all the 
stockholders, embodying nearly every 
imaginable charge of malfeasance 
against the directors. Unfortunately 
Mr. Cate’s appeal was written in the 
crudest English and he evidently had 
no Wall Street advisors of importance, 
for he badly misconceived the affilia- 
tions of some of the directors he men- 
tioned by name. At the annual meet- 
ing, Mr. Cate’s attorneys voted four 
and a half million dollars of stock in 
favor of appointing an investigating 





Your doors—in office, 
factory or home—can 
be made quietly-clos- 
ing,always-closingand 
distinctiveand decorative, 
too, if you equip with Yale 

Door Closers and Yale locks 

and hardware. Two 

hundred ex- 

clusive Yale 

patterns in 

Yale hardware 

tochoosefrom 


The Yale 
& Towne 
Mfg. Co. 


ee of Yale Locks, Hardware andChain Blocks 
9 East 40th Street, New ¥. ork 
AGO A} WcISco 

Works: po een. ° Se pe weg Ont. 























Stained with Cabot’ s Creosote Stains 
W. W. Ward, Architect, Liverpool, N. Y. 


For All Kinds cf Houses 


from bungalows and camps to subur- 
ban residences and country mansions, 
the deep, rich colors of 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


are most beautiful and appropriate for the 
shingies, siding or timbers. The colors are 
clear and transparent and bring out the 
beauty of the grain of the wood instead of 
covering it as paint does. They cost only 
half as much as paint, can be put on twice 
as fast, the colors are lasting, and the Creo- 
sote is “the best wood preservative known.” 


You can get Cabol’s Slains all over 
the country. Send for stained wood 
samples and name of nearesl agent 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., MFG. CHEMISTS 
16 Oliver Street Boston, Mass. 


Story-Writers Wanted 


NOTHING PAYS LIKE SUCCESS IN 
WRITING FICTION—2c.to l0c. A WORD 


We sell stories, scenarios, and book MSS. 
oncommission; we revise them, and tell you 
where to sell them. Story-Writin taught 
by mail. Send for our free booklet. ““Writing 
for Profit,"’ tells how; Riv es proof. Thorn- 
ton West, Editor-in- -Chief. 

The NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 41 indianapolis, IND. 









































Ten Times Quicker Than 
Old Card System 


Rand 
Visible 
Card 
Index 


Savesits cost each 
month.OneClerk on 
a Rand equals four 
on old caid index. 

Simply a touch— 
and the name wanted 
flashes befure your eye. 
No oy ening of drawers- no 
card fumbline—no misplac- 


ed cards — no bending of 
back —no eye-straining as 
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TRADEMARK 
Holds 100 to 1,000,000 cards. 
200 visible at a glance. 
with the old card index. New cards ins-rted or old ones 
removed without disturbing arrangement. 
In rotary, stationary, book furm or wali bracket styles. 


Every Business—Large or Sma!l—Needs It 


Used by National Shawmut Bank, Bell Telephone Co., Stand- 
ard Oil Cos. and others, for listing or indexing prices, addresses 
or correspondence. 

So simple it’ s equally adapted to the smal! business, too. 

Will you accept free a bok telling how to save time and 
money? Write—it's yours by return mail. 


THE RAND CO., Dept. C. J., North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
50 Union Square, New York City 200 Rosenbioom Bldg., Syracuse.fN.Y. 
1229 Munsey Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 8.4 Whi e b dg., liuffalo, N.¥., 

108 W. Monroe &t.. ( hicago 306 Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo 

642 Liberty Ave.. Pittsbugh, Pa 65-Ist bast, wg ly Alberta, Can. 
234 Congress St. . Boston Clarke & Courts Bldg.. Galveston, Tex. 
if 3 C'sy St., San Francisco, Cal. 707 Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
633-639 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 418 Central Bidg., Rochester, N. ¥. 























CORON 
Folding 
Typewriter 

With You On Your Vacation 


Do away with those long. tedious hours 
spent writing in long har d to the folks, the 
Office, and in kee;ng a diary of your trip. 
| Take a few moments to type what you 
have to say ona 


CORONA 


Folding Typewriter 
The Corona is the machine for personal 
use—many men and women carry it with 
them wherever they go. It weighs but 6 lbs. 

—occupies a space of only 33%4”x10%4"x9” 

and stands hard knocks without ill effect. 

Only in size and weight does it differ 

i from the big, heavy machines—it’s a stand- 

ard typewriter from back spacer and uni- 

versal keyboard to visible writing and two- 
color ribbon. 

{ But let us send you full details and tell you the 
name of the Corona dealer in your vicinity— 
you can't appreciate the Corona till you see it. 

Write us for Booklet No. 37. 

The Standard Typewriter Co., Groton, N. Y. 
141 W. 42nd S*., at Broadway, New York City 
Agencies in Principal Cities of the World 


















Spinal Irritation 


That’s what causes:—Pain or distress in beck part of head; 
pulling of cords in the neck; trouble with eyes; puin he- 
“tween shoulders or in otner parts of spine, or burning, 
aching, tenderness or soreness; belt of constriction or pain 
-around body; numbness of fingers or feet or coldness or 
tingling like pricking of pins; peculiar. almost indescribable 
pains or distress in heart, stomach, kidneys or other parts 
-of chest or abd Nn; backache; sclati 

This disease is very easily cured by right methods. 
-Our elegant, illustrated booklet tells how. Price, 10 Cents. 


‘OHIO STATE PUBLISHING CO., 2175 E.74th St. Cleveland, Ohio 





| charges and the resolution was voted | 
| down by the use of the proxies of thirty 


| yoted while the owners were in utter 
| ignorance of the use to which their 








CORPORATION ETHICS 


committee composed of three represent- 
ative stockholders. The management 
asserted that a committee of their own 
was already looking into Mr. Cate’s 


million dollars of shares which had gone 
to the management and which were 


proxies were put. But high-handed 


| methods of this nature, while still possi- 


ble legally, are no longer expedient. 
The Wall Street Journal declared that 
the company was “guilty of grave 
breach of present-day business ethics” 
in using the votes of directors and 
other stockholders who had intrusted 
it with proxies to suppress summarily a 
stockholders’ movement to investigate 
the company’s affairs. “It is no an- 
swer,” the Wall Street organ con- 
tinued, “for the officers to say that they 
have already appointed their own com- | 
mittee to conduct such an inquiry. In- 
vestors are only too familiar with the 
sort of investigation which a corpora- 
tion management makes of its own | 
conduct.” A few days later the man- | 
agement changed its m'nd and permitted 
the creation of an advisory committee 
to aid in the irvestigation. This, Mr. 
Bond remarks, may be said to be a big 
concession made by a large corporation 
under the contro! of the inner Wall 
Street crowd. The committee’s report, 
since made public, did not condemn the 
management. Mr. Cate now charges 
that the directors are shielding them- 
selves behind a provision of the com- 
pany’s charter prohibiting stockholders 
from inspecting the books. But it looks, 
the writer goes on to say, as tho Mr. 
Cate and his advisors are handling this | 


matter all wrongly. | 


When Stockholders 
Investigate. 


, ‘HE case of the Sealshipt Oyster 


System reveals startling financial 
transactions. Here, too, was the 
same old unethical attempt to keep 
stockholders in the dark and to bar an 
investigation. A reorganization of the 
company is now pending. In this in- 
stance the directors of the corporation 
are intimately connected with the com- 
pany’s creditors. The chief directors 
are opposing the stockholders’ action 
partly because of other connections, 
partly to avoid the likelihood of being 
publicly exhibited as completely lack- 
ing in business sense in the manage- 
ment of this corporation. In the In- 
ternational Steam Pump Company, the | 
stockholders, led by Mr. Bourke Cock- 
ran, got the upper hand all along the 
line, the directors being barely allowed 
to save their faces. 
At the present time legal and other | 
proceedings are pending in the various | 
instances just referred to. 


















Two people’s time 


getting ready to 
write one letter 


At $12 per week each 
one of your stenogra- 
phers costs you 30 cents 
for every hour spent in 
taking notes. 


Dictate to the 


DICTAPAUNE 


(REGISTERED) 


and they spend no time tak- 
ing notes. They do produc- 
tive work all day long. 
This saving (not to mention 
the convenience of the Dic- 
taphone to you) equals the 
cost of the stamp on every 
letter you mail. 


The Dictaphone 


(Columbia Graphophone Co.) 
(Sole Distributors) 
Suite 1606, Woolworth Building, N. Y. 
Stores in the principal 
cities—dealers everywhere 
—“Your Day’s Work” — 
a book we should like 
to you 


Official dictating machine 
of the Panama Pacific 
International Exposition 














SPEAKERS! 


Orations, Essays, Debates, and give literary 
help of all kinds. Expert service on your special 
subject, The Research Bureau, 326 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


We assist in preparing 
Lectures, Club Papers, 





MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 


Criticised, Revised, Typed. Send for leaflet L. 


References: tdwin Markham and others. Estabiished 1890, 
UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 Sth Ave., New York 





Daly £3 or $4 per 





Month 
gets you this popular cg 
Visible L. C. Smith 


Typewriter. Whole line of 
writing in sight; two color 
ribbon sttachment; med- 
ern built-in tabulator; bxll- 
bearing typ<b-r joinra; 
automatic ribbon move- 
ment; hack--pacer key: the 
very highest achieve» ent in tynewriter construction. 
Get the best. Addr-ss at once for full parti. ulars. 


Minneseta Typewriter Exchange, Dept 
Minneapolis, — - 8 


























WRICHTED BY NORTHERN P: 
Fishing in Yellowstone Park 


FROM 


CHICAGO 





Gardiner 
Gateway 


AND RETURN 


the Original, Natural and 
\Northern Entrance to 


ae 
Yellowstone : 
Park 

, 


Via the 


NORTHERN 
“PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


Personally Conducted Excur- 
‘sions Weekly—Trains direct to 


Gardiner 


SEASON: 
June 15 —.Sept..15 


Regular 7 Tour five and 
a ha If days 


Send six cents for 
attractive litera- 
ture showing hotel 
rates and detail- 
ed information 


Of am: CLELAND 
\ ~ 
RICE eine” 


. St. Paul, Minn. 






CURRENT OPINION 


(‘pared even with antiquity, com- 


pared even with the extravagant 

age of Louis Quatorze, the most 
modest apartment dweller of a modern 
American city lives in indescribable 
luxury. Even to Goethe taking a bath 
was an event worthy of being chron- 
icled in his diary. To most Americans 
the day on which he fails to take a bath 
seems equally remarkable. The Amer- 
ican, not content with luxury at home, 
insists on carrying the advantages to 
which he is accustomed with him on 
his travels. It is undoubtedly due to 
the American that traveling to-day is 
more sumptuous and certainly more 
comfortable than it was even for Cleo- 
patra when on a silver barge laden 
with roses and bearing the most pre- 
cious fruits and spices of the Orient 
she spread purple sails for her Antony. 





THE SUMPIUOUSNESS OF 
MODERN TRAVEL 


cabins. The food 


may have been 
toothsome compared to the salt and 


hard-tack that were the lot of the 
eighteenth-century immigrant, but the 
ocean traveler of to-day would turn up 
his nose at it. Take a step farther, 
the writer goes on to say, to the period 
of twenty years before the Civil War, 
when the steamship was still a nov- 
elty, and you find the ocean-cracks such 
cockleshells as the original Cunarder 
Brittania, 1,154 gross tonnage, 740 
horse-power, and a speed of eight and 
a half‘knots an hour, under favorable 
conditions, with full canvas spread. 


“Compare this with the Mauretania, 
plunging along through heavy weather, 
four screws thrusting her 33,000 tons 
along at twenty-four knots an hour, her 
775 feet of length enabling her to ride 
over many a monstrous wave that tossed 





OCEAN LUXURY 


The lounging-room of the 


Our trains are comparable to apart- 
ment houses in their appointments, and 
our steamers are floating palaces far 
surpassing the fabled Golden House of 
the Caesars. Travel by sea has far out- 
stripped travel by rail in point of ele- 
gance and comfort. Few people live 
who remember the days before railroads 
and Pullman cars; but, as the Evening 
Post remarks, there are many men liv- 
ing to-day who can remember crossing 
the Atlantic on schooner-rigged steam- 
ships which depended as much upon 
their sails as upon their engines for 
propulsion, and did not exceed 5,000 
tons in displacement. 


Weary Voyages in Wintry 
Weather. 


HOSE were the days of weary 
voyages in wintry weather, with 
hatches battened down and pas- 





sengers cooped up in stuffy, cramped 





THAT WOULD HAVE BEEN 
YEARS AGO 


1quitania challenges comparison with the salons of imperial palaces. 


UNBELIEVABLE 


TWENTY-FIVE 


the poor little Brittania. And remember 
that, as ships are rated nowadays, the 
Mauretania, which made her first run in 
1907, has become a comparatively moder- 
ate-sized liner. Her 33,000 tons are sur- 
passed by the Olympic’s 45,000 tons, and 
the Olympic, in turn, has been surpassed 
by the Hamburg-American Line’s giant 
Imperator of 50,000 tons, The Cunard 
Line is building a still larger steamship, 
the Aquitania, and it is reported that the 
North German Lloyd is planning a vessel 
of 54,000 tons. The latest is a suggestion 
of 60,000-ton White Star steamships, 
which will surpass anything yet known.” 


Taxing the Imagination of a 
Miinchhausen. 


N ACCURATE description of the 
Aatsia steamships crossing the 
Atlantic would have taxed the 
imagination of Baron Miinchausen and 


exhausted the credulity of the sultan 
who believed all the tales of Schehere- 

















zade save one. The distinction of be- 
ing the largest ship in the world is 
now held by the Vaterland of the Ham- 
burg-American Line. While closely re- 
sembling her sister ship, the /mperator, 
the new mistress of the deep exceeds 
her in all dimensions. The Vaterland 
measures 950 feet, or nearly five city 
blocks in length, 100 feet in width, and 
has a tonnage of 58,000. As in the case 
of the /mperator, the hull has been con- 
structed with a complete inner skin 
carried high above the water-line, mak- 
ing her a ship within a ship. A unique 
feature is a complete fire department 
recruited from the model fire depart- 
ments of German cities. The Vaterland 
is the first steamer built with funnels 
which do not pass directly through the 
center of the decks. Taking advantage 
of this new arrangement, the grand 
dining-room of the Vaterland, whose 
maiden trip will be completed when 
this magazine reaches the hands of our 
readers, will be large enough to fur- 
nish movable dining-room chairs in 
place of the swivel-seats firmly attached 
to the floors, common to ocean steamers. 


Private Restaurants on the 


Vaterland. 

N ADDITION to its regular dining- 
| room, the Vaterland will have an 

elaborate Ritz-Carlton restaurant, a 
grill-room, and a palm garden. The 
main dining-room in the Ritz is oval in 
form, exactly reproducing its counter- 
part in New York. The great social 
hall will be the largest ever constructed 
on shipboard. It is roofed with glass, 
uninterrupted by pillars of any kind, and 
is illuminated by concealed lights. The 
woodwork throughout is richly carved, 
the walls are paneled with rare tapes- 
tries and set with statues. There is 
even an elaborate stage. The swim- 
ming-pool of the Vaterland and her 
various electric, therapeutic and other 
baths lend her the attraction of a great 
spa or watering-place. The pool, which 
reproduces a Roman bath, extends 
through three decks. 





Fifty Years of Amazing 
Progress in Ocean 
Travel. 


HE Vaterland is no solitary ex- 
T ception. The modern tendency 

seems to be unquestionably to- 
ward sky-scrapers of the seas. The 
steamer Columbus, of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd, which is now nearing com- 
pletion at the Dantzig Yards in Ger- 
many, will be no less elaborate, altho 
somewhat smaller. Her displacement 
tonnage will be 42,000; she will be 775 
feet in length, and 83 feet in width. 
She will be nine stories high—as tall 
as an ordinary office building—and the 
different stories will vary in height 
from eight to nineteen feet. Officials 
of the North German Lloyd declare 
that the interior decorations of the ship 





AMAZING PROGRESS IN OCEAN TRAVEL 









\ Canadian Northern ) 
G “Royals” to Europe 


Montreal-Quebec to Bristol, Eng., via scenic St. Lawrence 
2% days on the beautiful, historic St. Law- 
rence, 34% days at sea, to Bristol, England. (2 
hours to London.) Speedy, restful voyage to Europe. 
Our palatial speedy steamships “Royal Edward and 
“Royal George” are equipped with every convenience for your comfort— 
Cabins ‘“‘de Luxe” Canadi Ltd. 

—suites and rooms with private baths, elevators, 
wireless, six passehger decks, spacious prome- 
nades, etc, Call or write to any agent for book- 
let, sailing dates, cabin chart. 
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Tramp These Trails to 
the Top o’ the World in i @ 


Glacier National Park * 


Tramp the trails of Glacier National Park 
this summer— Uncle Sam’s newest play- 
ground in the Rockies of northwestern Mon- 
tana. Best <.. the mountain-shadowed val- 
leys by cool, glacial streams. Fish for the 
ever-present mountain trout. Climb to the 
top of the world— dizzy heights studded 
with diamond-dazzling glaciers. A pano- 
rama of inspiring grandeur—lakes, rivers, 
canyons, pine-laden valleys—lies at your feet. 

By day, lofty mountain tops beckon; by night, the soothing scent of the 
pines woos you to refreshing sleep. 

Walk through the Park at a cost of $1 to $5 per day. Spend as much 
time as you desire. Travel, if you prefer, by automobile, horseback, stage or 
launch. The new and enlarged Glacier Park Hotel offers every modern con- 
venience. American plan $3 to $5 per day. 

LOW ROUND-TRIP SUMMER TOURIST FARES 

via Great Northern Railway, Daily June 1—Sept. 1°. 
_To Glacier Park or Belton in Gla- To the cities of Puget Sound and 
 , a 1 Poche the Pacific—From St. Paul and Min- 
$47 _— ee. ewe —— | neapolis, $60; from Chicago, $72.50, 
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GlacierNaltional Park 


Proportionately Low Fares from Other Points 
° . 
Definite Expense Tours | Walking Tour Book Free 

For your convenience, the following spe- | Let us help plan your vacation this year. Send the 
cial tours of the Park by automobile, boat, coupon for W ulking Tour Book, aeroplane folder and 
stage and horseback have been arranged: aS Se See ee ee eee see 
7 . | Book, beautifully illustrated, contains actual experiences 

One day tour $8.26 Five day tour $31.26 of persons who have toured the Park on foot. Send for it 
Three day tour 21.00 Seven day tour 


47.00 | today. 
C. W. PITTS, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. 


ee ee ee one 














210 S. Clark St., Chicago | H. A. Noble, Gen. Pass. Agent, Great Northern Railway | 
S. LOUNSBERY, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. Dept. 18, St. Paul, Minn. 
1184 Broadway, New York | Please send me Walking Tour Book, descriptive litera- | 
H. A. NOBLE, Gen. Pass. Ast. | ture and aeroplare folder free. 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY is Lun cocetseniysancauabenessocueeae 
es EE wenn ceomnvvnnc ons varnsecenenesnestonsecsosesees ° | 
Panama-Pacific Internationa! Exposition, REE écGacanbbsetsesccdscaseetedeasetebeameee ° | 
San Francisco, 1915 City 
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What kind of a trunk have 
you; will it last through your 
next trip? 

If it is an Indestructo, you 
are sure that it will last for at 
least five years of the hardest 


kind of service you can give it. 

That’s our guarantee; five years 
trunk service, regardless of what 
happens or how far you travel. 

But if you are going to buy a new 
trunk, what style have you in mind? 
Have you thought of a wardrobe 
trunk? A trunk that will enable 
you to keep your clothes hung up 
throughout the entire trip as smooth 
and wrinkleless as they are in your 
closet at home. 

The choice of the right sort of a ward- 
robe trunk is most important when you 
consider the tremendous strain to which a 
wardrobe trunk is subjected. : 

Indestructo wardrobes embody the fa- 
mous Indestructo construction and are the 
strongest wardrobe trunks made. 

The box is made of six-ply hardwood 
veneer, strong as a safe. The interior is 
built to wear. The clothes hangers will not 
break, : ; 

For your own protection avoid wardrobes 
built to sell at a price. 

Remember! You get what you pay for. 

Every Indestructo wardrobe is made to 
wear indefinitely, and we guarantee five 
years of service. 

If your trunk is lost or damaged of any 
cause whatsoever, we will replace or repair 
it free of charge. . ; 

If you want trunk service you will buy 
Indestructo. 

If you are after low price and the short 
life that goes with it, let Indestructo alone. 

We believe we are morally responsible to 
our customers for every trunk we sell. 
Each article is exactly as we represent it. 

Why not write today for the Indestructa catalogue? 
National Veneer Products Co. 
13 Beiger Street Mishawaka, Ind. 
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If PEDAPADS fail to cure 
absorption a painful 


CALLOUSES sermons pain 


aching Feet in ten days we refund the money. No 
Sas , no bother sienieest tat PEDAPADS, 50 cents 


postpaid. THE PEDAPAD CO., 2A Park Square, Boston, Mass 
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—the joint work of Johann Poppe of 
Berlin, an authority on domestic archi- 
tecture in ships, Bruno Paul, director 
of the School of Applied Art in Berlin, 
and Richard Riemerschmidt, the cele- 
brated artist of Munich—will have no 
equals, ashore or afloat, unless it be in 
a royal palace. The grand salon is 
designed and decorated in the Floren- 
tine Renaissance style; the hangings are 
of heavy crimson velvet, and Oriental 
rugs will cover the floors. The dining- 
room, declares the prospectus of the 
company, will closely resemble the ban- 
quet hall of a great hotel. “Compare,” 
he says, “these two halls with their 
equivalents of fifty years ago.” 


“The first transatlantic liner of the 
North German Lloyd—or rather of its 
predecessor, the Ocean S. S. Navigation 
Company—was the Washington, consid- 
ered in its day a marine wonder. The 
cabins. were entered from a central hall, 
about ten feet wide. This hall took the 
place of the dining-room and salon of to- 
day. At meai-time a table running the 
length of the hall was placed in position 
and about it the dozen first-class passen- 
gers partook of their repast. Upon its 
completion the table was folded up and 
then the ‘dining room’ again became the 
‘salon.’” 


Steamship Advertising That 
Reads Like a Fairy-Tale. 


EFORE the Columbus proudly 
B sails into New York harbor, the 

new Cunarder, the Aquitania, will 
give a close race to the Vaterland. 
The advertizing literature put out by 
the company describing this ship makes 
fascinating reading. It reads like a 
fairy-tale of modern achievement. The 
Aquitania is 901 feet long and will dis- 
place 55,000 tons. The rivets used in 
the construction of this giant equal in 
number the population of Greater Lon- 
don. Here, too, as in case of the 
two prize-steamers of the Hamburg- 
American Line, we find a ship within 
a ship.. The decks are water-tight, and 
the bulkheads have been especially stif- 
fened. The electric power station is 
equal to that of a town of 200,000 in- 
habitants. Not only i$ the ship exten- 
sively lighted by electricity—there will 
be 10,000 lamps—but the current is 
largely used for motors. Steam is sup- 
plied from twenty-one boilers, each 
with eight furnaces. One has to de- 
scend ninety steps, down various lad- 
ders, to get to the bottom of the engine- 
room. The chief engineer, sitting at 
his desk, may be in close communica- 
tion with every part of the ship by 
telephone. On the wall of his office 
is fitted a pressure recorder which au- 
tomatically chronicles the pressure on 
the boilers at every instant of the jour- 
ney. The boiier tubes, placed end to 
end, would reach a distance of thirty- 
four miles. The particulars of the 


: Mighty Convenient in | 


LONDON 


AVE your mail ad- 
dressed “care Wells 
Fargo, London,”—and 
it will always find you. 
, More important still, 
. will find you prompt- 
y. 

Our new office is at 28 Charles 
Street, Haymarket, just around the 
corner from almost everywhere. 

Our office in Paris is in the Grand 
Hotel near to most of the places you 


. are likely to be. 


Convenient in location, these two 
new Offices of ours are quite the 


pleasantest express offices you have 
ever known. 


There are clerks enough so that 
you are not kept waiting. 


Clerks who know how to answer 
promptly and correctly almost any 
question you may ask, and who above 
ail know where to find out quickly 
what they don’t know themselves. 

Clerks as interested in helping 
you pick out a motor route or select 
a hotel—in getting you necessary 
memberships in foreign automobile 
clubs, securing your triptych, or 
looking up trains, as they are in the 
handling of express matter. 

Wherever you are, every Wells 
Fargo man is your personal repre- 
sentative, anxious to help you in a 
human, interested way. 

Good reasons these for carrying 
your money in the form of 


WELLS FARGO} 


GOOD EVERYWHERE 


LONDON: 
28 Charles St. 
Haymarket 


| Travelers Checks | 


PARIS : 4 
4 Tue Scribe % 
Grand Hotel F 


NEW YORK: 
51 Broadway 








EXTRAORDINARY O. : 


free trial on this fin 
will ship it to you on approval, freigh 


cent deposit in advance. 
WRITE TODAY for our big catalog 





est of bicycies—the **Ranger.’? We 


18 Olfer is 





full line of bicycles for 





men and women, boys and 
equaled for like quality. It is a cyclopedi 
sundries and useful bicycle inform:tion. It 
FeRES, COoAs BRAKE 





atte teh 

secon i 

py hy ‘ en in trade will be closed out at 
RIDER 

wr asample 1914 model Ranger furnished 


you and how we cen do it. 
convinced. Do not i 
you get our catalog and new special offers. Write 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.y.217, CHICAGO, ILL. 





girls at 3 never. ere 
a of bic 
"s free. wad 








, lamps, cyclometers, equipment and for all 
usual A enited nun er 





each. 
AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
us. 
to learn pe ye off. 
ou will be astonished an 
a bicycle, tires or sund-ies until 


Costs You Nothin, 





one month’s 







rear wheels, inner 











equipment of the ship in silverware, | 
china, earthenware, glassware, etc., con- 
vey an idea of the immense proportions 
of this swimming township: 


Cups and saucerS..........++++++++20,000 | 
Pistes amb GOVENS.......0ccciccscsics 22,000 | 
Glasses and tumblers.............- 12,000 | 
Knives, forks and carvers.......... 15,000 | 
Se eer ne er 15,000 | 
Jugs, sugar basins, decanters, carafes 
re en 5,000 | 
Cruets, bottles, mustard pots, egg 
NS TE BIIIB ss oss cscnsccnnsce 4,250 | 
Dishes, meat, vegetables, boats, 
a ey ere 10,000 


Toast racks and escalloped shells... 1,100 


- 


Traveling ‘k Accounts. 
HE modern travek wries with 


him as little clothes and as little 

money as possible. No robber- 
baron could get much satisfaction out 
of a Yankee tourist dropping back into 
King Arthur’s time through some hole 
in the fourth dimension. For he would 
find in his pockets neither gold nor 
silver, but only a letter of credit or | 
travelers’ checks. The checks of some | 
concerns, as a writer in the New York 
Evening Post explains, are, of course, 
more acceptable than others. In the 
case of the better-known checks the 
home bank is trustee for thousands of | 
banks throughout the country. The | 
checks of the American Bankers’ As- | 
sociation are acceptable in about 10,000 | 
banks in England and on the continent. 
Fifty thousand banks here and abroad, 
according to the statement of the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Company, which issues them, 
will honor them at face value, and they | 
are universally accepted at hotels, rail- | 
way stations, steamboat lines, etc. The 
checks of Wells Fargo Express Com- 
pauy =xre equally acceptable. 





“Usually letters of credit are drawn in 
sterling, and it is necessary to draw bills 
of exchange against them. The travelers’ 
check, on the other hand, show: on its 
face its equivalent in the moneys of 
different countries, so that it may be 
paid anywhere from Moscow to New 
Orleans. . 

“The working of the travelers’ check is 
as follows: The traveler pays to the 
American Express Company, Cunard Line, 
Bankers’ Trust Company, or wherever he 
is banking, the amount desired in checks. 
At the time of purchase the holder places 
his or her signature on the face of each 
check, which then becomes payable only 
when endorsed by the holder. Travelers 
are repeatedly warned not to make the 
endorsement until the check is presented 
for payment, and then only in the pres- 
ence of the person who is paying the 
same. There is no loss to the holder in 
exchange, since unused checks are re- 
funded at their full face value, or may be 
deposited in almost any bank in the United 
States or Canada in the same way as 
ordinary bank checks. 





TRAVELING BANK ACCOUNTS 
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S. S. “A QUITANIA” 


**Queen of the Ocean’’ 


Sails from NEW YORK 
June 10th, July 1st July 22nd, August 26th 
THIS GREAT SHIP 
The embodiment of the proved qualities of the 
“LUSITANIA” and “MAURETANIA” 


will appeal particularly to those who know 
and appreciate a perfect combination of 


COMFORT, LUXURY, CONVENIENCE AND SPEED IN TRAVEL 


Make your reservation now by writing 


THE CUNARD S. S. CO., Ltd. or agents 


21-24 State St., New York City “9 7~here 























Do you want a free round-trip ticket to 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition and cash for 
expenses? You may have both in payment 
for spare time work this summer. Full par- 
ticulars upon request. Parkwood Bureau, 
10th floor, 134 W. 29th St., New York. —Adv. 


The Allurements 
Foreign Travel 


Heed the call of the German “Vater- 











land” — the historic Rhine country, 
rich in natural beauty, quaint medieval 
architecture and legendary lore. 








Five-week Vacation Tour to 
London, Paris, and Berlin, includ- 
ing Rhine trip only $178.40. 


Sail by the safe, comfortable, one 
class (II) cabin steamers of the North 
German Lloyd. 


Baltimore-Southampton - 


Bremen Service 
Comfort without luxury. 
licious meals. 
Send 10c. for concise 
travel guide, “‘How te 
See Germany, Austria 
and Switzertend,"" by 
Pr. G. L. Hiilken—es- 
sential in planning 
your tour. 


A. Schumacher & Co. 


210 S. Charles St. 


BALTIMORE 
ax 3 







See Alaska, Atlin and the 
Yukon— a trip unequaled for 
Scenic grandeur and interest. 

Magnificent ocean steamers 
through the famed inland pas- 
sage via Sitka and Juneau to 
Skaguay. Parlor observation 
cars and luxurious river steam- 
ers. High class service. Spe- 
cial round trip rates. Let us 
help you plan your trip. 

Write now for free booklets 

Tourist Dept. 

WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE 
127 W. Washington St. Chicago 
J. E. DEMPSEY, Traffic Mgr. 

W. P. & Y. Route 
112 Alaska Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 
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“No Fun”, Says He, “Unless You Wear B. V. D.” 


ET the full fun out ot your vacation in B. V. D. 
If you're cool, work is play, and either side of the 
road is the shady side. In B. V. D. you belong 


to the “I Won’t Worry Club.”’ 


Join it right away, 


and you'll daily look at life through rose-colored glas- 
‘ses, with a quip on your lip and a song in your heart. 


For your own welfare, fix the B. V. D. Red Woven Label in your mind and make the sales- 


man show it to you. 





If he can’t or won’t, walk out/ 


This Red Woven Label 


On every B. V. D. garment is sewed 












MADE FOR THE 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


















(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


and Foreign Countries) 
B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50c., 75c., 
$1.00 and $1.50 the Garment, 
B. V. PD. Union Suit (Pat. U. 


€4.50-07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
and $5.00 the Suit. 


The B. V. D. Company, 
New York. 
London Seiling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 











8. A, 
$3.00 














No Knife or Plaster 
NECESSARY TO CURE YOUR 


Corns or Bunions 


(sen hen 
The Pedienre is a Seientifie Shoe Stretcher that abso- 
lutely relieves and prevents corns, bunions and ecal- 
louses; it transfers its operations to the shoe; it makes 
the shoe fit perfectiy and does not maltreat the foot. 
Place knob where shoe presses, ®© more corns or 

aching feet. Write today for free beoklet giving full particulars with 

list of everything for foot comfort, 

The Pedicure Company, Dept 6, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















and FINE STATIONERY 
The making of Wedding and Social Invitations, Visit- 
ing Cards,and Stamped Paper is our special work, done 
in our own shop. Samples and prices upon request. 


LYCETT, Society Stationer 


317 N. Charles Street 


| 


| 











Baltimore, Md. | 








IMPORTANT ! 


When notifying Current 
Opinion of a change. in 
address, subscribers should 
give both the old and new 
address. This notice should 
reach us about two weeks 
before the change is to take 
effect. 








Protecting the Traveler 
From Losses. 


LTHO holders are warned to 
As the same care of checks 
as they would of cash, they are 
for all practical purposes safeguarded 


in case of loss. The purchaser makes 
a note of the numbers and denomina- 
tion of each check bought. If the 
check itself is lost he is still protected 
if he immediately telegraphs to the 
home office the number, and states as 
far as possible the particulars of the 
loss. Payment is stopped at once, and 
the value of the check or checks is re- 
funded after cancellation in the com- 
pany’s books in New York, and upon 
execution by the owner of a proper 
bond of indemnity.” 











rapture 





One of the big steamship companies 
which issues travelers’ checks to its pa- 
trons received a letter from a globe- 
trotter expressing his surprize and grat- 
ification that the checks in question 
were accepted without murmur in Ha- 
waii, Japan, Manila, China, Singapore, 
Java, Burma, India, and even among 
the coolies of South Africa. Caesar 
was forced to carry gold with him on 
his travels. The ordinary American 
needs only a fountain-pen and a check- 
book. 


America’s Lords of Trans- 
portation Stir Themselves. 


HILE European steamship 
lines excel the dreams of 


Nero and Lucullus, America’s 
lords of transportation on land and 
sea are by no means idle. Louis W. 
Hill, chairman of the Great Northern 
Railway, a romantic like his father, 
has a sense of the picturesque. Two. 
of the first boats that will pass through 
the Panama Canal will be the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific, the big 
grayhounds of the Hill railway system, 
now in process of construction in 
Cramp’s shipyards, Philadelphia. These 
boats will carry on passenger service 
between San Francisco and Astoria, 
Oregon. Louis W. Hill is planning to 
make the initial trip of the two boats 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific an his- 
toric occasion. A band of American 
Indians, we are told, will be taken to- 
Phiiadelphia from Glacier Park and 
representatives of all foreign nations 
will be invited to participate in the 
trip. The party will pass through the 
locks of the new canal when it is for- 
mally opened January Ist. Naturally,, 
boats offer more space for decoration 
and more leisure for enjoyment than 
railroads, but our railroads, too, are 
making astonishing strides in luxury. 


Arnold Bennet on Traveling 


in America, 
RNOLD BENNET, in his chap-. 
A on “Transit and Hotels,” 
in his travel impressions of 
the United States (“Your United 


States,” Harper’s), relates with lyric 
his first impression of the 

















ARNOLD 


Pennslyvania Station, New York. “I 
frankly surrendered myself to the dom- 
ination of this extraordinary building,” 
he exclaims. “I did not compare. I 
knew there could be no comparison.” 
He continues: 


“Whenever afterward I heard, as I 
often did, enlightened, Europe-loving citi- 
zens of the United States complain that 
the United States was all very well, but 
there was no art in the United States, the 
image of this tremendous masterpiece 
would rise before me, and I was inclined 
to say: ‘Have you ever crossed Seventh 
Avenue, or are you merely another of 
those who have been to Europe and 
learned nothing?’ The Pennsylvania sta- 
tion is full of the noble qualities that fine 
and heroic imagination alone can give. 
That there existed a railroad man poetic 
and audacious enough to want it, archi- 
tects with genius powerful enough to 
create it, and a public with heart enough 
to love it—these things are for me a 
surer proof that the American is a great 
race than the existence of any quantity of 
wealthy universities, museums of classic 
art, associations for prison reform, or 
deep-delved safe-deposit vaults crammed 
with bonds. Such a monument does not 
spring up by chance; it is part of the slow 
flowering of a nation’s secret spirit! 

“The terminus emerged brilliantly from 
an examination of the complicated detail, 
both esthetic and practical, that is em- 
bedded in the apparent simplicity of its 
vast physiognomy. I discovered every- 
thing in it proper to a station, except 
trains. Not a sign of a train. My im- 
pulse was to ask, ‘Is this the tomb of 
Alexander J. Cassatt, or is it a cathedral, 
or is it, after all, a railroad station?’ 
Then I was led with due ceremony across 
the boundless plains of granite to a secret 
staircase, guarded by lions in uniform, 
and at the foot of this staircase, hidden 
like a shame or a crime, I found a re- 
splendent train, the Congressional Lim- 
ited.” 


The American Train 
Luxe. 


de 

HE distinguished English visitor 
T was less impressed with our trains 

de luxe, perhaps because his own 
experience, owing to various accidents, 
was somewhat unfortunate. Neverthe- 
less, he pays tribute to the club-car, the 
dining-car, the observation-car, the bar- 
ber-shop, the bath and the stenogra- 
pher—all to be found on board of the 
first-class express trains. Napoleon in 
the height of his triumphs was less 
well taken care of when he traveled 
through Europe. Even to-day Euro- 
pean monarchs miss many of the ad- 
vantages of the ordinary American 
traveler, altho the sleeping compart- 
ments may be more comfortable in 
Europe than on our own Pullman cars. 
The American Pullman car is, never- 
theless, the mother of its more re- 
fined European offspring. The dinners 
served in the dining-cars, Mr. Bennet 
admits, are worth the money paid for 
them. In some respects the dining-cars 








BENNET ON TRAVELING 


IN 
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Why Internal Bathing 
Is Essential to Health 


By C. GILBERT PERCIVAL, M.D. 


entirely different from 
seventy-five million 
other Americans, you do not eat 
the food nor perform the manual 





labor that will permit your system’ 


to rid itself of all the waste which 
it accumulates, without any assist- 
ance. 

This waste, accumulating a little 
at a time in the colon (lower in- 
testine), is proven almost the sole 
cause of our feeling dull and heavy, 
and lacking in ambition, initiative 
and keenness on some days, espe- 
cially if the atmosphere be heavy 
and the day unpropitious. 

As you probably know, there is 
nothing more poisonous than this 
waste, and the blood, in circulating 
through the colon, takes up and dis- 
tributes just enough of it through- 
out the body to rob us of much of 
our normal efficiency, and pull us 
down below “concert pitch.” 

Of course, the more the accumu- 
lation, the more serious the effect, 
and any physician will tell you that 
95 per cent. of all diseases would 
be absolutely prevented if the colon 
were kept free from waste. 

Invariably, as you know, the 
very first step every physician 
takes in a case of real illness, no 
matter what its nature, is to give 
a laxative to get rid of the waste. 

If we can consistently eliminate 


the waste all our functions work 


properly and in accord—there are 
no poisons being taken up by the 
blood, so it is pure and imparts 
strength to every part of the body 
instead of weakness—there is noth- 
ing to clog up the system and make 
us bilious, dull and nervously un- 
certain in our work. 


You will never thoroughly real- 
ize how altogether bright, clear 
and perfectly healthy you can 
feel, until for a time you have 
been entirely free from this accu- 
mulation. 

The best way to be rid of it is 
the most natural way, with the 
least strain on the system, and 
nothing could be more simple or 
thorough than warm water, if 
properly applied. 

Dr. Charles A. Tyrrell, of New 
York, has specialized on Internal 
Bathing, and made it his study for 
25 years, and the “J. B. L. Cascade” 
for Internal Bathing is the fin- 
ished result of his experiments and 
experience. This has been steadily 
growing in favor and use for the 
past 15 years. 

Physicians are taking it up more 
widely and generally every day, 
and it seems as though every one 
should be informed thoroughly on 
a practice which, though so rational 
and simple, is so effective in its 
results. 

A most interesting little book has 
been written by Dr. Tyrrell called 
“Why Man of Today is Only 50 
Per Cent. Efficient,” which gives 
much valuable information of his 
researches and experience, and will 
be sent to anyone, without cost, 
who writes Charles A. Tyrrell, 
M.D., 134 West 65th St., New 
York City, and mentions having 
read this in CurrENT OPINION. 

This is a subject which is little 
understood generally, and seems to 
be of sufficiently vital importance 
to deserve a more intimate knowl- 
edge. You will find that this 
book treats the subjects so clearly 
and intimately as to be most in- 
structive, and is well worth the 
reading. 
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Popular Educational Food Campaign 





Practical Classification of Foods 


From exhaustive tests: 

Strong, heaithy laborers, when deprived of the muscle 
foods, i. e., cereals or starchy foods, ure quickly incapaci- 
tated for their usual work. 

Middle-aged brain-workers, without reserve energy, 
when deprived of the digestible brainy food-, i. e., meat, 
game, poultry, dairy foods, are quickly incapacitated for 
their usual work. Also note the mental deficiency among 
so many of the very poor where virtual y only starchy 
foods, such as bread and potatoes, are eaten. 


Correct Proportions for YOU 


The same proportion of brainy to muscle foods that 
would be ideal for the lawyer wouid be whully inappro- 
priate for the blacksmith. 

There is an ideal food system for every individual and*® 
violation of that system is the csuse of disease, inef- 
ficiency and premature death to that individual, Learn 
— ifteal system for eating and you have the key to 

ealth and efficiency, 


Mothers’ Grave Responsibility 


Mothers hold the welfare of the family in their hands, 
All the revipe-books in the world are of less vaiue than a 
knowledge of the principles which underiie the selection, 
combination, and proportion of foods, One mother 
writes: ‘I am practising the New Diet System in my 
family with very good reau'ts, having almoat completely 
cured my husband of chronic appendicitis,” 


Pregnancy 
Another mother writes: ‘I had a remarkably quick 
childbirth. The doctor said, ‘Mrs , did you try a diet 
with thischild?’ Ten months 
later she wrote: ‘“‘He has 





butter, cheese, etc.), completely eliminated the catarrh 
thereby restoring his hearing by taking correct combina. 
tions of suitable foods, 


Aged People the Best Test 


Death does not come to an aged person because he is 
But it is because, thro 


“seventy” or “ninety.” ugh in. 
judicious diet, calcareous 
and other foreign matter 
have been slowly en- 
crusting the linings of 
. the arteries until, in the 
aged person, a sufficient 
supply of blood cannot 
get throngh to do the re- 
pair work, Understand 
thatan absolutely cor- 
rect diet would not per- 
mit the deposit of this 
matter—and you ses the 
wonderful ibilities in 
it for long life. 

Dr. K., a retired phy- 
sician, 81 years: “(an 
now use my hand that 
was partiaily paralyzed. ; 
Can walk straight now and have much more energy.” 

Mr. F.C., 70 years, Proprietor of Department store, 
writes: ‘‘As I improved in eve y rerpect at 70 years of 
age, I think thers ia good prospect for anyone el-e, I 
was dropsxival and rheumatic, have lost over 50 pounds of 
superfiu.us weizht in two months, lost my rheumatism 
and have returned to business, somethiug I never ex- 


pected to do again” e 

Mrs. O. K. writes that she is 82 years and had used ca- 
tharties and enemas for 50 years, ‘‘No more headaches 
since adopting the Brainy liet System the last six 
nouths aud th: t is wond«r- 
ful, since I had a headache 








never had a sick hour. He 
is the best developed of my 
three children.” 


The Housewife’s 


Dilemma 
To please the palate and to 


almost every day previonsly. 
Constipation is overcome. 
“—_- well and my appetite is 
Mr. B, L., 68 years, proprie- 
tor of Dyeing Works, wrt 8: 
“Erclosed fi. d picture of fish 
which I tramped fur three 
miles to catch. I climber 











supply the correct nutriment 
is the housewife’s dilemma, 
If the boys like eggs, they are 
given eggs without stint, and 
yet there is hardly any more 
risky food. And as for some 
spices and sauces, etc., the 
less said and seen of them the 
better. We all know the con- — 
nection between stimulating = 
indigestible food and bad 





down rocks 75 teet above wa- 
ter. You know three months 
avo I was pretty bad; could 
hard'y walk, had »n attend- 
ant on accountof vertigo, | he 
severe venritis in my arm 
and the rheumatism was too 
painfal for sleep. Absolutely 
free from all pains now a'd 
it ix owing to the Brai: y Diet 
Sy-tem that I am alive.” 


BLOOD PURIFIERS 








temper or, worse yet, tyran- 
nous sensuality. If wives 
realized that, as the heads of 
the culinary department of 
the household, they are the 
principal cause of the ab- 
normal sexuality of their hus- 
bands as well as of their boys 
and girls,” I feel that they 
would never rest untii they 
had probed this question of 
diet to the bottom, 
e ° — o 
Digestible Brainy. Diet 

Eggsin wrong combination and excess of starchy (paste- 
making) and fatty foods make people sluggish and cause 
dull, splitting headaches, lack of memory and concentra- 
tion, drowsiness and inertia. A complete change to ‘‘di- 
gestible” brainy foods (suitable meat, game, fish and 
suitable dairy foods, combined with suitable ve -etables 
and fruits according to the new brainy food }}lan) produces 
the most marked improvements in a few weeks. 

A case of kidney and bladder trouble of ten years’ 
standing was saved from a surgical operation, and the 
objectionable discharge relieved within ten days, because 
the loss of control ws due entirely to the corstant irrita- 
tion frm certain irritating foods and drinks. 

Another per-on, deaf in the right ear, owing to a dis- 
charge caused by an excess of mucus-making foods (cream, 








Young People In- 


crease Their Income 


Mr. T. L., age 22, clerk, who 
suffered from catarrh and had 
a weak, hoarse voice, writes: 
“Voiee is clear and strong, 
head clear sa bell, H»ve re- 
signed government position 
and am now making four 

times as mnuch traveling, 
something I had the ambition bunt not the energy to do 
before. Have fattened up 20 pounds in two months,” 


Personal Experience 


During nineteen years of pess.nal experiments, I have 
learned to produce in myself rheumatism, cutarrh, 
sore thront, tonsilitis. constip»tion, double chin, 
swollen glands, kidnev troubles. shortness of 
breath. rough scaly wekin, dandruff, sores, boils, 
pimples with white pus, blackheads, rash, and 
other symptoms at will by eating of different classes 
of foods in excess for several dars or wer ks according tothe 
symptoms desired. AND I CAN RESTORE MYSELF 

O GOOD HEALTH IN A FEW DAYS BY CORRECT 
DIET. The foods which cause expe-toration, catarrh, 
congh, constipation, tumors, etc., are specified in my 
booklet, which has taught many to cure themselves. 





Over 100 similar cases certified by Official Investigating Committee 


“The New Brainy Diet System” sent for 10 cents. Send Addresses of Sick Friends to 


G. H. BRINKLER, Food Specialist, Dept. 20F, Washington, D. C. 








directly controlled by electricity. 





Your Body Is Controlled By Electricity 


The mechanical, chemical, and heating functions of your body are 


Address: A. MCCALLUM, 120 South Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Learn how to apply it properly 











are better appointed than the ordinary 
hotel. Mr. Bennet was disappointed 
that the dining-car service in his travel 
was not continuous. If he had taken 
the Northern Pacific he would have 
found a continuous dining-car service. 
This line is noted for various delica- 
cies, especially its big baked potatces, 
eggs from its own poultry farm, Wash- 
ington creamery butter put up in four 
separate wrappings of oil paper, whip- 
ped cream for coffee, milk in individual 
bottles, and other delights that would 
have made the mouth of Lucullus water. 
The dairy farm of the company has a 
flock of eleven thousand leghorns and 
three hundred thorobred milch cows. 
Even in the most inaccessible wilder- 
nesses American enterprize has planted 
hotels where Petronius, the arbiter of 
elegance, could dine to his satisfaction. 
We may have borrowed our cooking 
from France, Germany and England, 
but we have imposed our luxurious 
hotels upon these countries. The most 
expensive hotels in all countries are 
meant primarily for the American 
traveler. 


Seeing America First. 

EW Americans appreciate the ro- 
F mantic associations of a region 

still so wild, still so majestic in 
its natural beauties as the watershed 
of the Saint Lawrence. Here the rifle 
of Chingachgook rang out, here were 
the forests through which the hero of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s romance made 
his way. The lake region in England 
indeed has no more fanciful and poetic 
associations than the Saint Lawrence. 
More poetry has been written to that 
stream, says one critic, than to any 
other except the Tiber and the-Fhames. 
These things will become more familiar 
with the revival of that passion for see- 
ing America first which, beginning in a 
spirit of patriotism, has been fostered 
by the lovers of natural beauty. It is 
almost a pity that the Yellowstone Park 
of to-day can be traversed with the 
pomp of pageantry of a Rajah’s prog- 
ress. Travel attains in the Yellowstone 
a luxury almost too elaborate for the 
wilderness of the scenes through which 
the modern Childe Harold muses in 
stagecoach and automobile. Its pros- 
pect is less savage than that which 
pleases the sojourner in Glacier Na- 
tional Park, where the fall of innumer- 
able cascades, the rush of many rap- 
ids, the charm of 250 glacier lakes and 
the majesty of snow-capped mountains 
make scenery to rival the Swiss Alps. 
Even here, in the heart of the Rockies, 
the traveler begins to find comforts that 
are almost luxuries. 

The Adirondacks and the White 
Mountains, too, offer romantic excur- 
sions to travelers who desire luxurious 
summer camps no less than scenery 
savagely splendid. 











PEROXIDE JIM 
‘ (Continued from page 46/) 


earth, a low, rumbling mumble, as dark | 


as the night and as wide as the plain, a 
thick inarticulate bellow that stood every 
rider stiff in his stirrups. 

The breeze caught the dust and carried 
it back from the gray-coated, ghostly 
shapes, and Wade saw that the animals 
were still moving in a circle. If he could 
keep them going! 


with them, when across the black | 


E TOUCHED his horse to ride on 


sky flashed a vivid streak of light- 
ning. 

There was a snort from the steers, a 
quick clap of horns and hoofs from far 
within the herd, a tremor of the plain, 
a roar, a surging mass—and Wade was 
riding the flank of a wild stampede. Be- 
fore him, behind him, beside him, pressing 
hard upon his horse, galloped the frenzied 
steers, and beyond them a multitude, borne 
on, and bearing him on, by the heave of 
the galloping herd. 

Wade was riding for his life. He knew 
it. His horse knew it. He was riding to 
turn the herd, too, back from the rim, as 
the horse also knew. The cattle were 
after water—water-mad—ready to go over 
the precipice to get it, carrying horse and 
rider with them. Wade was the only rider 
between the herd and the rim. It was 
black as death. He could see nothing in 
the sage, could scarcely discern the pound- 
ing, panting shadows at his side; but he 
knew by the swish of the brush and the 
plunging of the horse that the ground 
was growing stonier, that they were near- 
ing the rocks. 

To outrun the stampede was his only 





chance. If he could come up with the | 
leaders he might yet head them off upon | 
the plain and save the herd. There were | 


cattle still ahead of him; how many, what 
part of the herd, he could not tell. But 
the horse knew. The reins hung on his 
straight neck, while Wade, yelling and 
firing into the air, gave him the race to 
win, to lose. 


Suddenly they veered and went high in | 
the air, as a steer plunged headlong into | 


a draw almost beneath their feet. They | 


cleared the narrow ravine, landed on bare 
rock and reeled on. 


HEY were riding the rim. Close to 
their left bore down the flank of the 


herd, and on their right, under their | 


very <eet, was a precipice, so close that 
they felt its blackness—its three hundred 
feet of fall! 

A piercing, half-human bawl of terror 
told where a steer had been crowded over. 


Would the next leap carry them after him? | 


Then Wade found himself racing neck 


and neck with a big white steer, which | 


the horse, with marvelous instinct. seemed 
to pick from a bunch, and to cling to, 
forcing him gradually ahead till, cutting 
him free from the bunch entirely, he bore 
him off into the sage. 

The group coming on behind followed 
its leader, and in, after them, swung 
others. The tide was turning. Within a 
short time the whole herd had veered, 
and, bearing off from the cliffs, was 
pounding over the open plains. 

Whose race was it? Peroxide Jim’s, 
according to Wade, for not by word or 
by touch of hand or knee had he been 
directed in the run. From the flash of 
the lightning the horse had taken the bit 
and covered an indescribably perilous path 
at top speed, had outrun the herd and 
turned it from the edge of the rim-rock, 
without a false step or a tremor. 
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UBBER-SOLED shoes are correct 
this Summer in town and out, 
for street and sport. Fashion- 


able and comfortable, they ease the 
foot and cushion the tread, besides possessing 
that agreeable /eisure look which harmonizes 
ideally with the softness of one’s summer “‘rig.”” 


**‘WEEK-END’’ 

Rubber-Sole Blucher Oxford—$4.50 
Extra-pliable Russet Leather; athletic last; full, round 
toe; red pure Para rubber sole and heel, cord- 
stitched clear around the heel to a leather welt; in- 
destructible, water-proof Brown Duck lining; saddle- 
stitched uppers. 


Exclusive Custom Styles 
$4 and up 


There are 100 Exclusive Regal Stores and 900 Accredited 
Regal Agents. Write for our Summer Style Book—it's free. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 


274 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





























| Bop dy romper is 
the best of all 
good mouth-washes. 
Use it every day. 
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DON'T WEAR GLASSES— 
EXERCISE YOUR EYES || |LISTERINE 











You are not asked to wear a crutch un- 





ao 8 pag something serious the matter not only cleanses 
with a limb— — 
But, you are asked to wear glasses nu and purifies the 
matter how simple is the trouble with you: mouth, and neutral- 
eyes— . 
As a ~'~ of fact, poet a Bm izes breath odors, but 
are caused by poor circulation o ood in : . 
the eye, and can easily and safely be cor- isan importantfactor 
rected by the right kind of gentle exercise, in the preservation 
properly applied. é 
or the past twenty pons a simple qnere of the teeth. For 
cise has, in a quiet way, been giving thou- . 
sands independence from_ the wearing of over 30 years it has 
eyeglasses, and restoring their eyesight— enjoyed the confi- 
These people have had some serious eye “ae 
troubles, too, as is shown by their voluntary dence of physicians 


the history of their cases. 

So if you wear glasses, no matter what 
your age—have weak, sore, strained or 
smarting eyes, let us tell you how the Ideal 
Eye Masseur gives this necessary exercise 
gently and safely over the closed lids for 
but five minutes twice a day—also how you 
may obtain a free 10-days’ trial. 

Just ask for Booklet No. 163F and full 


letters to us, also from oculists who know | and dentists, 
| 


details will be sent you by return mail. Lemsbert 
THE IDEAL COMPANY Pt scal Company 
134 WEST 65th ST. N. Y. CITY 
St. Louis, Mo. 














Canadian Office: 275 College St., Toronto, ONT. 














































Judicious Investors 





are buying now high grade 
bonds to yield from 43% to 
=%. A few years ago such 
bonds returned only 4% to 


4°%. The best of these bonds 


merit your serious consideration. 


Low prices and adequate security 
make certain of these investments 
very attractive. You will find our 
current list of offerings contains 


many helpful suggestions. 


Circular Y-41 Sent on Request 


White, Weld & Co. 


1¢ Wall St. 
New York 





The Rookery 
Chicago 


11} Devonshire St: 
Boston 





























Minnesota & Ontario 
Power Co.. 
First Mortgage 6’s 


A prime investment bond pro- 
tected by earnings of 4 to | and 
assets of 3 to |, including 30,000 
water horse power completely 
developed and operated. 


Price 101 and accrued in- 
terest to net 54%. 


Ask for Circular 645T 


Peabody, 
Housghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
10 So. La Salle St. GHICAGO 
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The articles appearing in this de- 
partment are written by an expert 
in financial matters. Their aim 
will be to give conservative, reli- 
able and instructive information. 
The information bureau conducted 
| in this department is for the beriefit 

























of our subscribers. We shall be 
pleased to answer to the best of our 
ability any inquiries relative to in- 
vestments. Write us. 
















WHEN THE BUBBLE BURSTS. 


What 
niscing? 

Have you ever sat and pondered long 
on some little events of your childhood 
days? You think of some day in the 
long ago, when one of your little play- 
mates gave a birthday party, and you 
were blindfolded and tried to pin the tail 
on the donkey. The laughter of the 
other children is still ringing in your 
ears, as you start off bravely determined 
to place the donkey’s tail on the right 
spot, and when the handkerchief is re- 
moved from your eyes, you find the tail 
suspended from an ear or a nostril. 

It is comforting to throw aside the 
cares and worries of later life, and dwell 
once more in the care-free age. 

Let me take you back to the days when 
you used to gather with your little friends 
around a large table. In the center of 
the table was a bowl filled with soap 
suds. You would all have clay pipes, 
which you would dip into the bowl, and 
then try to see who could blow the lar- 
gest bubble. 

Sometimes your bubble would burst 
almost at the start, or it would float 
away on the air before you intended, un- 
til at last you had the real one started. 

With stilled excitement you watched it 
growing larger and larger. As it in- 
creased in size you noticed it taking on 
variegated hues, just as a rainbow after 
a shower. You are afraid to move lest 
something happen, and are just about to 
launch it on its willy-nilly course, when 
suddenly there is a muffled puff, a little 
vapor, and your bubble has burst. 


is more pleasant than remi- 


So it is with the Standard Oil stocks | 


today. 

The people who are so eager to put 
their money into these securities are the 
children gathered around the table. 

The source of supply has been the 
clique of insiders, who have been supply- 
ing the investors every time they dipped 
their pipe into the bowl. 

The price of the shares is like the bub- 
ble. It has grown and grown. 

The prismatic hues are the beautifully- 


colored reports of ever increasing de- | 


mand for the product. 
This bubble has fascinated, lured, even 
hypnotised widows, orphans, maidens, 
wives and husbands to contribute their 
savings to its power of attraction. 
Profits have been made and taken by 
the shrewd. There are a great many 
who still have profits, due to its con- 
stant inflation in price and distribution 
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100% Safety 


and 
6% Interest 
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lee on safety. 

ake sure the investment 
you are canada is 100 
an sound, 


cent soli a 
The feel sa fety id your funds : 


is all-important. 


After you satisfy the strictest re~- 
quirements of safety—and not till 
then— consider the rate of inter- 
est. If you get 6% with safety, 
you are doing well. You have 
a good investment. 


We offer a variety of chooamk 
safeguarded first mortgage serial 
bonds, netting the investor 6%. 

They are in convenient denomina- 


tions, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000. 
These bonds have been thoroughly 


investigated by an organization 
with an experience of 32 years, 
during which time no investor 
has ever suffered loss of either 
principal or interest on any 
security purchased of this House. 
_ We have bought them with our 
own funds; we have surrounded 
them with thorough safeguards; 
and we recommend them to_the 
investing public. : 


Call or Write for 
Circular No. 579-F. 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 


MORTGAGE BOND BANKERS 


ESTASLISHED 1662 


STRAUS BLDG ONE WALL ST, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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6% INCOME 
INSURED 


a This Picture Booklet 


will tell you how you can 
invest your savings and be insured that 
you will get your interest and principal 
right on the dot. 

Write to-day for Booklet 113-M. 


MORTGAGE SECURITIES 


CAPITAL PAID IN $600,000. 


P.H. SAUNDERS, PRESIDENT - LEVERING MOORE, ACTIVE VICE PRES. 


WHITNEY-CENTRAL BLDG. NEw ORLEANS. 


























~of stock dividends. But, and this is no 
smal but: EVERY BUBBLE MUST 
BURST. | 

A few months ago, I approached a) 
number of Standard Oil brokers, and 
asked them if they did not consider the 
prices of Standard Oil stocks dangerous- | 
ly high. | 

Each one to whom I put the question 
answered in the negative, and volun-| 
teered the information that the stocks 
would seek much higher levels, perhaps 
even double in price. 

These brokers based their judgment 
on the theory that the price of oil and 
gasoline had constantly increased, and 
would continue to increase, as the de- 
mand was greater than the supply. They 
also stated that oil was gradually re- 
placing coal as fuel, which would be a 
factor of no small size. 

This last statement would be all very 
well, with oil selling at a normal figure, | 
but with the price abnormally high, it 
ceases to be an economy as a fuel factor, | 
and therefore makes it unfit as a substi- | 
tute. 

About the middle of last April, the im-| | 
possible commenced ‘io happen. 

Reductions started in the prices of | 
crude oil. 
an overproduction, and cuts in prices 
continued. Every few days recorded an 
additional cut in prices until, at this writ- 
ing, reductions have amounted in a num- 
ber of instances to from twenty-five per 
cent. to over fifty per cent. 

Healdton oil, on February 2, had 
reached $1.05 per barrel. At this writing 
it is selling at fifty cents per barrel. | 

The next blow was to those who main- | 
tained that the ever increasing produc- | 
tion of automobiles would create such a) 
demand for gasoline, that the price would | 
continue to advance. 

Gasoline did continue to advance in 
price, until suddenly it reached a high- 
water mark, and then the price started | 
on the decline faster than it had risen. | 

Heretofore it has been argued, that the | 
oil stocks would continue to show in- 
creased earnings and declare larger divi- 
dends, but within the past few weeks 
this theory has been shattered by the 
reduction of dividends by three of the 
so-called Standard Oil companies. 

Perhaps the argument will be ad- 
vanced that the reduction in price of 
crude oil will benefit the refining com- 
panies, on the assumption that they can 
make a larger profit on the refined prod- 
uct, if they can buy the crude oil at a 
lower figure. 

The fact is, however, that with the 
drop in price of crude oil, the prices of 
the refined products have also declined, 
and in addition, the refining companies 
have on hand large stocks of crude oil 
purchased at higher figures, which will 
show a considerable decrease in profits 
for the refined products until the supply 
is exhausted. 

It is the same principle as though a 
cotton mill were to stock up with a large 
supply of raw cotton at high prices. 

This item will also be reflected in the 
value of assets of the refining companies, 
when the price of crude oil on hand must 
be written down. 

Formerly the Standard Oil Company 
had little to fear in the way of competi- 
tion. 

On account of their vast resources and 
enormous capital they were able to 
dampen the ardor of any independent 
company which might try to compete. 

But of late a spectre has arisen upon 
the horizon. This spectre has finally as- 
sumed such large proportions, that it is 
no longer looked upon as a spectre, but 





It transpired that there was! fj 
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Is always a misfortune to an honest man 
because it disturbs business and creates 
inconvenience. But such a man can be 
safeguarded from financial loss by 
having a policy in the Hartford whose 
obligations for 104 years have been 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
INSIST on the HARTFORD 


Agents Everywhere 














To our Subscribers and to 
Investment Houses 


It is our purpose in the Financial 
Department to give the most con- 
servative, accurate and helpful sug- 
gestions relative to investments. We 
invite our subscribers to apply to us 
freely for information on this sub- 
ject. All letters will be carefully an- 
swered. 


To bond and investment houses we 
would say that only advertisements 
from the very best houses will ap- 
pear in this Department. Read the 
article starting on page 486. 


Financial Department 
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NEW YORK 











Toon 1) CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 


| Many suggestions set forth in this Free 
|i Booklet have been followed by investors 
to great advantage. Our 


6% Farm Mortgages 


on fertile. improved lands in the North- 
west are conservative investments. 





During three decades no client has 
suffered a loss through us. * We're 
Right on the Ground” and know values 
thoroughly. Shall we send Booklet K 
and current list! 


E. J. LANDER & CO., 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 





Established 1883. Capital and Surplus $400,000.00 
and inventive ability 
should write for new 
“Lists of Needed In- 

ventions,” Patent Buyers and ‘How to Get Your Patent 


Advice FREE. RANDOLPH & 
Dept. 75, Washington, D. C. 


and Your Money.’ 
CO., Patent Attorneys, 


Your Money Will Earn 7% & 82 


invested in First Mortgages on Oklahoma 

City impro »ved realestate. We have never 

had a loss. Interest paid promptly. Value 

’ of property three times amount of Joan. 

Write for free bookiet describing our busi- 

AR: ones list of loans. We have loans of 8150.00 
to 610, 


‘AURELIUS-SW ANSON co. 
.37 State Natioral Bank Building Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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One of the fleet of Federals 
operated by Swift & Co. 


CURRENT 


OPINION 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


PACKING-HOUSES 


find in Federals their cheapest, most efficient delivery system 


Probably in no business are delivery 
problems more difficult than in the packing 
of meat products. Deliveries must be 
prompt, efficient and regular; theloads, as 
arule, are heavy; and the location of cus- 
tomers necessitates driving under all sorts 
of road conditions. 

Itis also true that hardly any other bus- 
iness has such a thorough accounting 
system, such a complete knowledge of 
delivery cost. 

When, therefore, packing-houses in all 
parts of the country are discarding all 
other forms of delivery in favor of Federal 


trucks, it speaks volumes for the efficiency 
and economy of Federalized transpor- 
tation. 

Federal trucks, to any packer, will mean 

not only considerably smaller investment 
in delivery equipment, but a very much 
smaller operating cost. 
. Weare prepared to prove this to your 
satisfaction by the experience of many 
other concerns in your line; and ‘shall be 
very glad, in addition, to gointo your own 
delivery problems in detail. 

Write for interesting booklet appiying 
especially to packing-house delivery. 


Federal Motor Truck Co., 130 Leavitt Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











DO 


YOU WANT 


A FREE ROUND TRIP TICKET TO THE PANAMA. 
PACIFIC EXPOSITION AND CASH FOR EXPENSES ? 


YOU MAY HAVE BOTH IN PAYMENT FOR 
SPARE TIME WORK THIS SUMMER 


Fall particulars upon request 


PARKWOOD BUREAU, 10th floor, 134 W. 29th St., NEW YORK 











as an actual competitor of the Standard 
Oil Company. 

The Royal Dutch-Shell Combine is 
now a factor to be taken into considera- 
tion. 

It seems to be an octopus of enormous 
size, fastening its tentacles in many sec- 
tions of the globe, and even now gaining 
a strong tentacle-hold in Standard Oil’s 
home territory. 

Standard Oil has had the taste of con- 
oo before with the Dutch-Shell Com- 

ine. 

In 1911 the Standard Oil Company 
started a campaign to invade the home 
territory of the Dutch-Shell Combine in. 
the Dutch East Indies. 

The battle fought was hard and furi- 
ous, and Standard Oil finally re- 
treated from the battle-field scarred and 
wounded, with the Dutch-Shell Combine 
victorious. 

The Royal Dutch-Shell Combine has 
now invested between $25,000,000 and 
$30,000,000 in American oil properties, 
and controls almost 8% of the total Cali- 
fornian output. 

This is only a slight résumé of what 
the investor in Standard Oil stocks might 
have to reckon with, but it is worthy of 
consideration, and when one has bought 
these stocks on the assumption that the 
Standard Oil Company has no competi- 
tion to fear, and that the prices for the 
products and the dividends on the shares 
can do nothing but increase, let him 
stop and think for a while that there is 
a limit to everything. 

A few years ago a promoter came to 
me with an underwriting proposition for 
shares in an oil refining company located 
on the Pacific coast. He demonstrated 
how they could refine oil and ship it on 
steamers to foreign ports, and sell it at 
a good profit at prices below those quoted 
by the Standard Oil Company. 

This was before the government dis- 
solution of the Standard Oil Company. 
I showed the prospectus to a friend of 
mine, who was an officer in the Standard 
Oil Company, and asked his opinion of 
the proposed plan. 

He admitted that everything was true 
as represented, but said that if the pro- 
posed company gained any foothold in 
marketing its product in foreign ports, 
that the Standard Oil Company could af- 
ford to reduce its price on the product in 
those ports to a point where the inde- 
pendent company could not make a 
profit, owing to the ownership of the 
Standard Oil Company of its own fleet 
of vessels. 

In other words, the independent com- 
pany would have to pay a freight rate 
on the oil it transported, whereas the 
Standard Oil Company could transport 
its product at a lower cost in their own 
vessels. 

The Royal Dutch-Shell Combine con- 
trols a fleet of sixty-five vessels, which 
carry its products to all parts of the 
world. 

The prices of the majority of Standard 
Oil stocks range from two hundred 
dollars to over one thousand dollars per 
share, and as has been pointed out in 
the first part of this article, these prices 
have been inflated through the medium 
of optimistic news based on an unsound 
principle. 

The credulous investor, who has bought 
these stocks in the belief that they can 
only go higher, may awaken some day 
to see his hard-earned savings disappear- 
ing at a much faster rate than they were 
accumulated. 

It is alluring to watch the bubble grow, 
but fond memories are all that remain 
when the bubble bursts. 

EDWARD D. REEVES. 
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Standard . 
of the World 





What more is 
there to be said? 


Every now and then, swift currents of discussion swirl around the Cadillac. 


For long, long periods, it almost seems as though there were no effort to combat its dominating 
prestige. 


And during these periods of peace, warm words of praise and appreciation are spoken, even by 
makers of and dealers in other cars. 


But “business is business’’—and human nature is human nature. 


And sometimes the overwhelming favor in which the Cadillac is held, becomes almost unbear- 
able to some of those interested in cars aspiring to compete. 


And then there comes a little fighting flurry, and fretful things are said, and for a while, few 
there are who do not endeavor to establish equality with the Cadillac. 


But the storm dies down,—the public never wavers nor changes,—and even those other dealers 
and other makers go back to their old attitude of admiration. 


Was there ever another trade condition like this condition—in which the major part of a tremen- 
dous industry almost revolves around one car? 


You know it to be true—you know that the Cadillac is a criterion wherever motor cars are dis- 
cussed. * 


And you know that Cadillac owners remain unmoved, no matter what the flurry. 

You know that argument adverse to the Cadillac is wasted argument with them. 

You know that they are solidly entrenched in supreme content. 

And in the face of that big fact—which has expressed itself in sales aggregating one hundred 
and thirty millions of dollars ($130,000,000.00)—how unnecessary for us to importune 
or to urge. 

All the Cadillac arguments we could advance in a score of announcements would not be one- 
hundredth part as impressive as the positive knowledge you hold in your own mind at this 
moment. 


You know that the Cadillac is in very fact the standard of the world. 


What more is there to be said? 























ADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICH 
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Conscience in Literature and Life. | 


World's End (Stokes) is the first tong! 
novel ever written by Amelie Rives (Prin-| 


Ns Dhow - 
cess Troubetzkoy). The action is founded . 
on the struggle of conscience. It is a story oe “SouNever Know Your buck { 
of vivid emotions, of a husband and wife | BMsMaa# Gi lb Park 
almost perfect lovers, but with a vital) Bee 9 t enc 3 pe ert ar in 


secret between them which the wife with- 
holds in fear of his condemnation. He 
knows the secret but feels that she must 
confess in order fully to regain her self- 
respect and work out her own salvation. 


“505 
A New Book on Conrad. 


A book called Joseph Conrad, by Richard : 
Curle, has just been published by Double-| & Nidst pacta daa! 
day, Page & Company. It gives a convinc- LFWAY™ Will LevixiSton Goeasors 
ing picture of the man whose last book, i a ; 

“Chance,” has evoked a chorus of such un- 
stinted praise from the truly great, and of 
such quality as is rare in literary annals. 
Mr. Curle proves his discipleship in his 


love of the open spaces of sea and sky and a : 
in a recent ee, of short stories entitled | Piya eres Ghe MPivacle Sian, 
“Life is a Dream. : > Man” 
“ Heth No Me Frank i. Packese 
Mexico. 


A Story of Mexico, by T. P. Perry 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.), has a chapter on 
Vera Cruz which should be of general 


interest at this time. On April 21, 1519, C . , os Ghe re a aR an Virtue 


Hernando Cortez sailed into the harbor he Do ; 
and named the town La Villa Rica de la| | # os Gosmo ‘Hamilton 
Vera Cruz (the rich town of the true eee. : - 

cross). He almost immediately moved the ‘ . : 
settlement inland; but in 1599 the town 
was removed to its original site. Few cities 
have suffered more heart-breaking trials, 
and now they call it “The Always Heroic.” 


ott 
India as It Is. 


Myths of the Hindus and Buddhists, by 
Sister Nevidita, completed by Dr. Amanda 
Coomarawasamy (Holt), is a genuine prod-| § ; = an 
uct of the East with ae en 3 } {- : 
Indian artists (under the direction of Ta-| # " 
gore), whose work will amaze European] § “A GhePPilk y Way 
lovers of art. At the time of her death 00} 
in 1912, this gifted writer had become so Tennyson Jesse 
intimately associated with Hindu life and 
sentiment that she was regarded by natives 
throughout India as one of themselves. 
The volume is a wonderful introduction 
to the study of Oriental literature and is 


a worthy monument to the late Miss Noble, ort we py ANN . co NW ANN rN V7 
who gave her life to the study of India Se w- ae ® \ TL JOR mpany ew Cie. 
as it ie Sonrss 1ersin Clmerica forHodder&StouShton) 


Montessori. y wna boys tease by doing. 

Montessori’s Own Handbook (Stokes) : pony racer saline = wp Ney sal 
is intended as a supplement to the Mon- "te OO on a arm acento 
tessori method. Upon her return to Italy ing of crops on a 670 acre 
farm, As the seasons shenge. every day brings new and real experience. Put the whole boy to 


GheVaninaak: 
BagarBeecher Bronson io 























(where she received an ovation) she has oh 
- : : tk where he will get the “how’’ as well as the “wh Shops, k with tool d 
made certain changes in her books in order woods, a beautiful lake, tramps, boating, bathing, es prone Beeged + an ultaal eiattenl 
to give fuller and more explicit informa- —: geese Goss the city = ne 15th Get catalog nd partic poe. door life in the sun- 
° “nage . shine er mp Session opens June 15t et catalog an articulars from 
tion. It is interesting to know that among THE INTERLAKEN SCHOOL Edward A, med , President, Rolling Prairie, Ind. 











the six living women who have been promi- 
nently named as having done the most to 


j y FAVS Bia INCOMES.” 
benefit humanity Dr. Montessori and Mme ° ° + Large salary fe 

: ; 5 ° . g in hb 
fas ae ed te es The University of Chicago ges’ Cam ies aw woe 
Ss ur simpli method 








ans in addition to resident #% trains you at home, 
From Locke to Montessori is announced HOME work, offers also instruc- rit a gpare time, by mail, wherever you live, Written ibe 
for publication by Holt & Company. Dr. tion by correspondence. § guage by_ greatest a a tate 
Boyd, the author, shows how she has de- For detailed ine | pt oH fam Ste free, nal succeneful. Complete 


formation address i $100 UITION CREDIT FREE 


veloped some of the ideas of such noted 
& those 00 T quick. Oteert jargest--over 20,000 students, 


earlier educators as Locke, Condillac, Itard rite today for two big valuable booke cf fants Fuhe 
and Rousseau. La Salle Extension University, Dept. 737 Chicago, Ill, 























The Chassevant Method of Musical Edu-| MMMEsXOPNAOISCCMMEM wsics'stat}ottirk fe: cmt ofl re schol con. ne 
cation, by Marian Gibb, a pupil of the schools, that will hulp pouauioct 4 wn sight oe lor ronal y or git, Seen bows ting 
to sanitary conditions, table board, rating, etc., ny s lL. on 
Geneva Conservatory, where for more than Ter tele) m The selection of the desz Puchpolter your boy or girl r tna ires an intimate knowledge of 
a generation Mme. Chassevant has been all sc oe Se many schools and you know lit Je about them —but we 4now—and we 
ie give you that wren aes thout charg e. Nof or charges of any k no obligations. 
developing her work, is most interesting in| MD EXOD MUPOMLODS ME isu nla sacs taney agen seat gaa 
imilar Am athens seuitiiatiei tap 
to and admirably supplement Montessori’s FREE erican Schools’ Association dhe uthosiste hilapen 
work. 1012a Times Building, New York or 15!5a Masonic Temple, Chicago 




















CURRENT OPINION 


Che Current Opinion Scholarships Bird was organized to provide a 


dignified means of employment to college students. 


Che Scholarship Bund is now in the sixth year of its successful career. 


During the past five years it has enabled over 1,000 students in colleges and universities all over 


the country to earn money for their college education. 


It offers to self-supporting students non- 


competitive, non-forfeitable scholarships, ranging in value from $300.00 to $900.00 per year. 

















EDITH VORHEES 


Her success has induced 15 
students to work the plan 
this year. 


Miss Voorhees will work her fifth 
consecutive year with the CUR- 
RENT OPINFJON Scholarship 
Fund. She averaged in earnings 
each year $500. This year she has 
enrolled fifteen new students who 
will work for a Scholarship under 
her direction. She recently wrote: 


“As I look back over my college years 
I think of no experience that has better 
fitted me for living than my work with 
Current Opinion. It brings one in contact 
with people. What work will one take up 
after a college training that will not bring 
him in touch with people? Here, then, 
during the summer months one may get 
his practical experience in meeting and 
working with people. 

“I heartily recommend this work with 
the Current Opinion to any student who 
wants a good disciplining, who wants his 
best self cultivated, who wants practical 
experience with people, and a stimulus to 
all the perseverance, pluck, stick-to-it-ive- 
ness, the keep-on keeping-on spirit that there 
is within him, and who not only wants but 
must get his own cash to pay his own col- 
lege expenses while attending college. 


EDITH N. VOORHEES.” 








The CURRENT OPINION scholarship plan has been a con- 
spicuous success not only among students in college, but also 
among a large number of High School students. Of over 1,000 
students who have worked this plan successfully, over 250 High 
School students were enabled to enter college by work under 
our plan. We pay a liberal commission to students regardless 
of the number of subscriptions sold, giving all students every 
possible assistance in reaching the goal of their ambition—a 
college education. That so many students have already reached 
this goal is a splendid inspiration to students about to undertake 
the work for the first time. No student need forego a college 
education who is willing to give this plan a fair trial. The 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND will provide you with sufficient money 
to pay not only your tuition, but also all your living and inci- 
dental expenses during your entire college course. 

Students in over 125 colleges have already enrolled with us 
for work during the present summer and are now busy studying 
our free sales course. They are thus preparing themselves for 
successful work. They confidently expect each to earn a 
minimum of $300. Many will exceed this and earn $500 to 
$1,000 for the season. ' 


MAYER P. ROSS won out during 
two summers. [Htis persistence en- 
abled him to go to college. He worked 
in New York City after graduating 
from High School. He writes: 


“Tt is with complete and hearty concurrence 
that I read the testimonials from the many 
successful candidates stating the unquestioned 
superiority of the CURRENT OPINION 
Scholarship Fund plan. 

One point, however, it seems to me, has 
not hitherto been sufficiently accentuated. As 
a Scholarship worker for several months in 
New York City, in immediate and personal 
contact with the Scholarship Fund manage- 
ment, I am impelled to say that above all 
else I was struck with the policy of uniform 
integrity and courtesy they follow in all their 
dealings with students and with the cheerful 
and effectual efforts they make in cooperating 
with and accommodating the candidates. I regard my relations with this 
firm as one of the most pleasant features of the work. 

look forward to another successful and happy year as a worker with 


the Scholarship Fund. 
MAYER P. ROSS.” 
SEE OPPOSITE PAGE 2 


MAYER P. ROSS 
A High School Boy Now in 
College. 
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Che Current Opinion Scholarship Fund is endorsed by college presidents 


and educators all o-:r the country, as may be seen from the eminent men constituting the 


Scholarship Committee 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, Ex-President of the United States 
ELGIN R. L. GOULD, LL.D. 


ADLAI E. STEVENSON, LL.D. 


Ex-Vice-President of the United States Ex-Chamberlain of the City of New York 
JOHN H. FINLEY, LL.D. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, LL.D. 
Commissioner of Education, State of N. Y. President of La Fayette College 
DAVID STARR JORDAN, LL.D. EDWARD J. WHEELER, Litt. D. 
Ex-Pres. of Leland Stanford, Jr., Univ. Editor of Current Opinion 


With whom are associated an ADVISORY COUNCIL of Presidents of a number 
of the leading colleges and universities of America as listed below. 


W. O. THompson, President Ohio State University. 
Guy P, Benton, President Univ. of Vermont. 
Hersert WE tcH, President Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Cuas. G. Heckert, President Wittenberg College. 
Geo. E, Vincent, President Univ. of Minnesota. 

W. E. Stone, President Purdue University. 

SAMUEL Dickir, President Albion College. 

Jos. W. Mauck, President Hillsdale College. 
BrayMAN W. ANTHoNy, President Adrian College. 
H. W. Hurt, President Lombard College. 


Henry iL. SmitH, President Washington and Lee University. 


JosEPH SWAIN, President Swarthmore College. 
Eucene A. Nose, President Dickinson College. 
Joun A. W. HaAAs, President Muhlenberg College. 
W. A. SHANKLIN, President Wesleyan University. 
E. T. Farrcuitp, President New Hampshire College. 
Geo. R. Grose, President De Pauw University. 
Joun M. Marguis, President Coe College. 
Otto Mies, President Capitol University. 
Hitt M.-BeE.t, President Drake University. 
H. B. Hutcuins, President University of Michigan. 
S. K. Kerroot, President Hamline University. 
Joun M. Tuomas, President Middlebury College. 
Cuas, W. Dasney, President University of Cincinnati. 
Geo. C. CHAsE, President Bates College. 
THEODORE Kemp, President Illinois Wesleyan. 
M. Wootsey Stryker, President Hamilton College. 
G. L. MackintosH, President Wabash College. 

Pres. W. O. THompson, of Ohio State University, writes: 


“I shall be willing to let my name stand on the Advisory Council of the Scholarship 
Committee. I see large opportunities for a fine service, and wish you every success in 


carrying out your plans.” 
Pres. Guy P. Benton, of the University of Vermont, writes: 


“Let me say that I should be very happy indeed to accept the honor of membership 
on the Advisory Council you are now forming. Some of our most worthy students in 
the University of Vermont are pursuing their college course only because you have 
made it possibile for them to earn the funds necessary to gratify their desire for higher 


education.” 


AMOS HORST knows that CUR- 
RENT OPINION gives satisfaction 
to all of its subscribers and therefore 
he appreciates the fact that it is easy 
to obtain renewal subscriptions. A 
satisfied customer is a salesman’s best 
asset. He says: 

“T owe all my college education to the 
Scholarship Fund, as I am entirely dependent 
on this source to pay my expenses. Not only 
have I profited financially by the plan, but 
also intellectually. And I consider the train- 
ing I received from. selling CURRENT 
OPINION far more valuable than any single 
course given in college. I would advise any 


student wishing to get a college education to 
take up work for CURRENT OPINION. 


AMOS HORST 
AMOS HORST.” He Has Earned $880.00 











ARTHUR PETERSON 
He Earned Over $1.00 an Hour 


ARTHUR PETERSON has fig- 
ured out that he was being paid 
over $1.00 an hour for his work for 
the CURRENT OPINION 
SCHOLARSHIP. Compare _ this 
amount with the salary paid to 
clerks in stores. He writes us: 


“During the past summer I have worked 
for your company and have found it per- 
fectly satisfactory in every way. Below 
are three features that appea! most strongly 
to me. 

In the first place the work gives a stu- 
dent experience that will be of benefit tc 
him or her later in life, no matter wha: 
his career may be. Salesmansbhip is a qual- 
ity that will be helpful to the student every 
time he tries to force a point home, every 
time he meets a person, and every time he 
starts anything, anywhere. 

Secondly, there is no better way for the 
student to pay his college expenses, for it 
gives him big returns in a short time, just 
what the student needs. In getting m 
200 subscriptions I worked about 240 hours 
which meant that I was being paid over 
one dollar an hour for my work. 

Thirdly, I want to say that the CUR- 
RENT OPINION gives help at every turn 
of the work and puts out a magazine that 
sells itself as much as anything can be 
expected to do. 


ARTHUR PETERSON.” 





Send at once for our booklet 
**The Open Door to a College Education’’ 


The Current Opinion Scholarship Fund 


134 West 29th Street, New York 
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When you think of writing 
think of Whiting 


e 


WHITING’S 
WEDDING PAPERS 


When you select wedding 
stationery take the precaution 
to specify Whiting’s. That 
will assure you a sumptuous 
paper of flawless texture and 
color, correct size and shape, 
and a surface that will give a 
perfect reproduction from the 
engraver’s plate. 

For general home corre- 
spondcnce Whiting’s Organdie 
Glacé is perfection in a refined 
and delicate paper that meets 
all social requirements. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 




















































“Hello, Agin’”’ 





Tommy Asks for 
A Square Deal 





E lives in New York's stuffy tenement 
district, the most congested spot in 
America. 

No trees, no grass, not even_a whiff of fresh 
air,—in the only world Tommy knows. Ash 
cans are his background, and the rattle and 
roar of traffic his environment. 

Tommy’s widowed mother is broken with 
worry ; his sisters and brothers are as pallid and 
frail as he. The winter struggle has 
sapped their vitality. 

hey need to breathe something pure 

and fresh,—a taste of sunshine and 
outdoor freedom,—an outing in the 
country or at the seashore. 

But between Tommy and his needs 
stands poverty, the result of misfortune. 
He must suffer just as if it were all his 
fault. 

And that is why Tommy appeals 
for a square deal. Nor does he wish 
you to forget his mother, or his “pals” 
and their mothers,—all in the same 
plight. 

This Association every summer sends 
thousands of “Tenement Tommies”, 
ag 1 = babies : “ country and 
to Dea Breeze, its fresh alr ¢ 
home at Coney Island. A eros 
dollar bill,a five dollar check, “ !@wn sociable by 


your class, Sunday 
or any amount you care to School or Club. 


r Club. 
contribute, will help us to A card party at your 
answer Tommy's appeal. summer hotel or 


Send contributions to Robert Shaw .©9™P- 
Minturn, Treasurer, Room 200, 105 East © apeotiotivn 
22nd Street, New York City. friends.” 

NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING 
THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 


Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., President 
R, Fulton Cutting, Chairman, Finance Committee 











I's Shear Nonsense-*! 
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Seana nee sa: 0) 2 re 
She Tald Him What To Do. 


The Portland Spectator tells of a young 
gentleman with a very plain face who was 
rather annoyed because his view of the stage 
was obstructed by the hat of a pretty girl 
who was sitting in front of him in the gallery. 
Wishing to get a glimpse of the performance, 
he plucked up courage and, in a nervous voice, 
exclaimed: “See here, miss, I want to look 
as well as you.” 

“Oh, do yer?” she replied in a rich Cockney 
accent, as she turned round and looked him 
square in the eye. “Then you’d better run 
’ome and change yer face.” 


Her Kind Offer. 


James K. Hackett, the actor, tells the story 
of a merchant who had been traveling some 
months and upon his return was informed 
of the death of a valued friend. 

A few days later, so Lippincott’s tells us, 
he called on the bereaved widow to offer his 
expressions of sympathy. During the visit he 
remarked : 

“T was a good friend of your late husband. 
Is there not something of his which I could 
have as a memento of him?” 

She raised her velvety brown eyes to his, 
which a few moments before were moist with 
tears, and said: 

“How would I do?” 


Interested in the Study of Navigation. 


Mrs. Brundage (so we are informed by 

verybody’s chestnut gatherer) was crossing 
the ocean for the first time. One morning, 
as the captain was standing near her, she 
said: 

“Pardon my ignorance, but how do you 
manage to find your way across the trackless 
ocean ?” 

“By means of the compass, madam,” replied 
the gallant captain. “The needle invariably 
points north.” 

“But,” queried the woman, “Suppose you 
wish to go south?” 


One Way of Counting. 


“Yes,” said the fat man with the gold 
watch-chain spread across his ample waist- 
coat, “I have two and a half-dozen children.” 

The other men gasped. Then one of them, 
according to a London joke harvester, said: 

“Surely—two and a—” 

“Quite so,” said the fat man. “Two, and a 
half-dozen, which is six, makes eight. Two 
and a half-dozen.” 


A Burst of Eloquence. 


This is from Australia: “Gentlemen, a 
member of this House has taken advantage of 
my absence to tweak my nose behind my 
back. I hope that the next time he abuses 
me behind my back like a coward he will do 
it to my face like a man, and not go skulking 
into the thicket to assail a gentleman who isn’t 
present to defend himself.” 


Invective. 


An eloquent Irish candidate, speaking of a 
certain eminent statesman, said: 

“His smooth tongue is that of a serpent 
which lures but to destroy, and which holds 
out sugar plums in one hand, while in the 
other it holds an unsheathed dagger behind 





its back.” 











Just What He Needed. 


Talking about a shortage of food at one 
period during his last expedition, Sir Ernest 
Shackleton telis an amusing story of one of 
his companions. On his return to England 
his bootmaker met him, and asked: 

“How did you find those boots I made for 
you?” 

“Best I ever tasted!” was the prompt reply. 


Recognized Him. 


Young Hibbard (Lippincott’s again) was ex- 
hibiting some photographs to a charming 
society girl, with whom he was very much 
in love. 

“This one,” he said, handing her a picture, 
“is my photo with my two French poodles. 
Can you recognize me?” 

“Why, yes, I think so,” replied the young 
woman, looking intently at the picture. “You 
are the one with the hat on, are you not?” 


What Happened to Mary. 


The maid-of-all-work in the service of a 
provincial family, the members whereof are 
not on the most amicable of terms, recently 
tendered her resignatien, much to the distress 
of the lady of the house. 

“So you are going to leave us?” asked the 
mistress, sadly, according to Tit-Bits. “What’s 
the matter, Mary? Haven’t we always treated 
you like one of the family?” 

“Yis, mum,” said Mary; “an’ I’ve shtood 
it as long as I’m goin’ to!” 


He Didn’t Run a Loan Shop. 


A small boy who was sitting next to a very 
haughty lady in a crowded omnibus kept on 
snifing in a most annoying manner. At last 
the lady could bear it no longer, and turned 
to the lad. 

“Boy, haven’t you got a handkerchief?” she 
demanded. 

The small boy looked at her for a few sec- 
onds, and then, in a dignified tone, came the 
answer: 

“Tea, I 
strangers.” 


‘ave, but I don’t lend it to 


And Did He Laugh Then? 


A very large lady with a very large hat 
was sitting in the pit directly in front of a 
mild-mannered gentleman, who, for the 


greater part of one act, according to London | 


Tit-Bits, was unable to get a glimpse of the 
stage. At last, unable to endure his enforced 
blindness any longer, he bent forward and 
whispered : 

“Excuse me, madam, but would you mind 
removing your hat?” 

‘ “Why should I remove my hat?” retorted 
the lady. 

“Because,” protested the man, “I can’t see 
the stage, and I want to laugh with the rest 
of the audience.” 

“Well,” replied the lady, turning away 
again, “you watch my shoulders, and when I 
laugh you laugh.” 


As He Told It. 


A marine was testifying about the explo- 
sion of a gun on a war vessel—an explosion 
which had sent him to the hospital for some 
months. 

“Please give your version of the explosion,” 
he was asked. 

“Well,” he said, “I was standing beside the 
gun, there was an awful racket, and the doctor 
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White and eightcolors 
Three finishes 








| : Order Your Business Stationery on 
3 CONSTRUCTION 


Envelopes 
to Match 


Nationally known as the paper that makes 
Ompressive Stationery ata Usable Price 


Sold only in case lots direct to 
the most competent and respons- 
ible printers, lithographers and 
manufacturing stationers in the 180 
principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. When you specify 
and secure Construction Bond 
you are not only assured the 
highest bond paper value obtainable 
at the price, but you are also sure 
of high grade work upon it. 


Write us on your business stationery for the 
names of concerns in your locality who can furnish 
fine stationery on Construction Bond and we will also send 
you handsome specimen letterheads showin 
colors, finishes and thicknessee of Construction Bond. _ 


* ° 
the various 


W.E.Wroe & Company, Sales Offices 1011 South Michigan Avenue. Chicago 








A Long View. 


Ted Brown, an American, was touring Scot- 
land and one afternoon mounted a high hill 
in company with a Scot who began bragging 
of the extensive view. 


on a fine day,” said the American, jocosely. 
“Oh, ay, farther than that,” replied the 
other. 
“Farther than that?” 
“Ay! On a fine nicht we can see the mune.” 


A California Potato. 


An Easterner who had bought a farm in 
California had heard of his neighbor’s talent 
for raising large potatoes, so sent his farm- 
hand over to get a hundred pounds. 

“You go back home,” answered the talented 
farmer to the messenger, “and tell your boss 
that I won’t cut a potato for any one!”— 
verybody’s. 


Worth Knowing. 
The editor of the Evening Star was deeply 





said: ‘Sit up and take this.’” 





engrossed in his work when he was suddenly 


“I suppose you can see America from here’ 





interrupted by the office-boy, who remarked: 
“There’s a tramp at the door, Mr. Hyde, 
and he says he ain’t had nothin’ to eat for 
six days.” 
“Fetch him in,” said the editor. “If we 
can find out how he does it, we can run the 
paper for another week.”—Lippincott’s. 


A Good Business Man. 


“T call it an unwarrantable insult,” said the 
company promoter, angrily. 

“Why, what’s wrong?” asked his partner, in 
surprise. 

“Did you see what that old scoundrel did?” 
roared the company promoter. “He carefully 
counted each of his fingers after I shook 
hands with him.” 


It Left a Definite Impression. 


“Brown’s an inquisitive chap. Coming 
home from the club last night, he climbed up 
a high gate post to see what the sign was at 
the top.” 

“What was it?” 

“Wet paint.” 
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DON’T CONDEMN 
PRESIDENT WILSON 


and his attitude toward the Mexican situation. 


Don’t harshly criticise him for his action in the Panama-Canal matter. These are matters of burning 
importance. They are causing serious and oftentimes bitter discussion among the best of friends. 

How is it possible for two intelligent men to bitterly oppose each other in a discussion of subjects of 
such far-reaching importance, based as they are upon certain fixed principles? How can each be so satis- 
fied of the correctness of his judgment ? 

In your discussion of these matters you should know precisely where you stand—you should be sure 
of your ground. That is a privilege and comfort which should be enjoyed by every intelligent American 
citizen. You should understand the fundamentals of our governmental system—know the conditions upon 
which rest these present-day momentous questions. Then you would be thoroughly equipped to discuss 
them intelligently and confidently. 

With little trouble and at very little expense you can be brought to a thorough understanding of these 
immensely important social and economic problems with which our government is being confronted. Here- 
tofore it has been difficult to procure a means through which one could readily learn to understand the 
fundamentals of our governmental system and its operation. 


There has just been completed a work known as 


GREAT DEBATES IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 


Edited by Marion Mills Miller, Litt.D., with Introductions by: 
WOODROW WILSON, LL.D., THEODORE ROOSEVELT, LL.D., 


President of the United States. 
WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, LL.D., 

Ex-President of the United States. 
HENRY CABOT LODGE, LL.D., 

U. S. Senator from Massachusetts. 


Ex-President of the United States. 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, LL.D., 
Secretary of State. 
ARTHUR T. HADLEY, LL.D., 
President of Yale University. 
CHARLES R. VAN HISE, LL.D., 





IRVING FISHER, Ph.D., “RE Sewer eR 
Professor of Political Economy, in Yale University. mitten i. 
THEODORE E. BURTON, LL.D., Editor, Louisville Courier-Journal. 
Senator from Ohio. And other eminent Scholars and Statesmen. 
INSTRUCTIVE AUTHORITATIVE ENTERTAINING 





















This is 
the only con- 
secutive, concise 
legislative history of 
America as represented in the 
Great Debates on issues affect- 
ing this Continent, from the debates 
on Colonial Rights in the British Parlia- 
ment, to the recent diplomatic debates on the 
Panama Canal, 

This is no dry and musty history, but a very com- _ 
prehensive work of historical activity, so bristling with life, 
spirit and a richness of oratory as to beggar description. You 
should at least see it. 

Fourteen Crown Octavo Volumes, size of each volume 6x9 inches. Printed 
on the finest quality of paper in large type from new plates, wide margins, gold 
titles, gold tops. The first three editions are limited to 100, 200 and 1,700 numbered 
sets, in full morocco, three-quarters morocco and buckram bindings respectively. 

The handsome photogravures form a valuable picture gailery of American Statesmen, and the 
HUNDREDS OF CARTOONS constitute in themselves a rare and unique, humorous, Political History. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE 


we will mail you a four-page Chart, the two inside pages measuring 25x38% inches, showing the great legis- 
lative debates in American history. The names of the debaters are in consecutive columns and form a list of the greatest 
men in the history of the country. The Chart will be invaluable to you for reference purposes. 





Current Literature Publishing Company, 
134 W. 20th Street, New York City, Department G. D. 

Please send me your large Chart descriptive of “Great Debates” and showing the legislative history of America and the 
names of the great debaters who were instrumental in shaping the government of America from Colonial times to the present 
day. This inquiry places me under no obligation to purchase “Great Debates,” but in the event of my wishing to do so, this 
coupon, if used within the current month of issue, entitles me to 30 per cent. discount off the publication price of the first 
three editions. 
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Esterbrook 
Fens . 


stationer 


Esterbrook’s 
Relief No. 314 


is an extraordinary pen 

that adjusts itself to any de- 

sired slant and writes smoother 

than the old goose quill. Made 

of special alloyed metal—won’t cor- 
rode—and finished like a gold pen. 

SEND 10c fer eget’ metal box containing 


of our most pular pens, 
including the A td Falcon 

Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York Camden, N. J. 











American State Trials 


JOHN DAVISON LAWSON, LL.D., Editor 


Stronger Than Fiction 
Stranger Than Drama 


MERICAN State Trials is 

A story, narrative, history, and 

is the only publication that 

gives a faithful and accurate record 

of the great state trials from the 

beginning of the American Courts 
down to date. 

Addresses of counsel include 
practically all the great forensic 
efforts of the foremost orators of the legal 
profession, 

Each volume contains 800 to 1000 pages, 
Price per volume, delivered: 
Bound in Art Linen, - $5.00 
Bound in Half Morocco, 6.00 

Two volumes issued a year until the 
series is complete. Volume I now ready. 
Volume 2 ready in July, 1914. Send for 
descriptive circular. 


The F.H. Thomas Law Book Company: 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















Dr. Hall’s Sexual 
KNOWLEDGE 


By DR. WINFIELD SCOTT HALL 
Head of Physiology 
N.W. Univ. Medical School 
Plain Truths of Sex Lifeand 
Eugenics, according to latest 
Medical Science Researches. 


All About Sex Matters 
ber Book All What young women aisd 
eed te Read 


an fathersand mothers, 
ers need to know 
(Illustrated; 320 pages) § Scientific Sex Facts Hitherto Misunderstood 
Only $1.00; postage 10c extra; mailed under plain wrapper. 
THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 
16th and Chestnut Streets, Dept. #.110 Philadelphia, Pa.,U.S.A, 


se « its Plot, Dramatic Construction, 
The Photodrama: and Place in Literature” 
BY HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Introduction by F. Stuart Blackton, Vitagraph Co. 
Unlike any other book on the photoplay, It begins where all 
others leave off. It meets the inquiry of the expert as well as the 
need ofthe amateur. Contains nearly 200 pages of Practical Inspi- 
ration. Handsomely bound in cloth. Orders accepted in advance of 
publication, One Do!lar! Regular price $1.20. 

“SHORT STORY NARRATION” or **PLOT OF THE STORY” 
($1.20 each) by the same author. Sent on approval. 
STANHOPE-DODGE, Publishers, Suite 5K, Larchmont,N.Y, 
Any Book touching Literary Effort. Send for List. 











CURRENT OPINION 


Utility. 


A man rather untidy in his personal habits | 


was discussing the question of a new waist- 


j 
| 
| 


coat with a friend. 
“What color would you advise?” he asked | 
the friend. 
“Why,” said the friend, “I'd get one of 
soup color!” 
What Did She Say? 
It was evening. He and she were seated in 


her father’s room burning her father’s gas. 


‘Answer me, Angelina!” he cried, in a voice 
full of passionate earnestness. “Answer me! 
can bear this suspense no longer.’ 2 
‘Answer him, Angelina !’ came a voice 
through the keyhole. “Answer him! I can 


bear this expense no longer.” 


Willing to Oblige. 


“You understand your duties thoroughly, 
don’ t you?” she said to the new footman. 
“Yes, ma’am, certainly, ma’am.” 

And you know your way to announce ?” 

“Well, ma’am, I shouldn’t perhaps like to go 
quite so far as that, but I think I know my 
weight to a pound or so.” 


Too Good To Be True. 


A woman, wearing an anxious expression, 

called at an insurance office one morning. 

“I understand,” she said, “that for five 
dollars I can insure my house for a thousand 
dollars in your company. 

“Yes,” replied the agent, “that is right. If 
your house burns down we pay you one thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“And,” continued the woman anxiously, “do 
you. make any inquiries as to the origin of the 
fire 

“Certainly,” was the prompt reply; “we 
make the most careful inquiries, madam.” 

“Oh !”—and she turned to leave the office— 
“T thought there was a catch in it somewhere.” 


“ 


Poor Aim. 
“Did you kill the moths with the moth balls 


I recommended ?” asked the druggist. 

“No, I didn’t,” said the customer truculent- 
ly; “I sat up all night and didn’t hit a single 
moth.” 


Worse Than Water. 


“Waiter, return this tea whence it came,” 
said the sad-looking individual. “If I drank 
much of that, I would get so that ordinary 
water would make me drunk.” 


A Watery Grave. 
“Why have you put two hot-water 


VISITOR: 
bottles in my. bed, Bridget ?” 
BripGet: “Sure, mum, wan of thim was 
leaking, and I didn’t know which, so I put 
both in to make sure.” 
The Blindness of Virtue. 


“We want the doctor, quick !” 
“Ww ho’s sick at your awae ‘id 
“Everybody except me. I'd been naughty, 
so they wouldn’t give me any of the nice 
mushrooms papa picked in the woods.” 


Colaboration. 


Master (suspiciously) : 
composition, Johnny =” 
Jounny: “My father.” 
Master: “What, all of it?” 
Jounny: “No, sir, I helped him.” 


“Who wrote your 


Too Much for the Hens. 


AnGry PurcHASER: “Didn't you tell 
that you had got as many as twelve 
one day from those eight hens you sold me? 

Pouttry Raiser: “Yes, ma’am.” 

ANGRY PuRCHASER: “Then why is it that 
I’m never able to get more than two eggs 


me 
eggs in 


” 


from them, and sometimes not so many, in 
one day?” 

Pouttry Ratser: “I don’t know, ma’am, 
unless it’s because you look for eggs too 


often. Now, if you look for them only once 
a week I feel quite positive that you will get 
just as many eggs in one day as I did.” 











The Hindoo Outdone 


A Wonderful Mechanical Device 


This is fun-provoking U. S. Patent 


—size of a watch—producing instant 
changes which seem to upset the 
Science of an age. 

It is a_ spell-binder, a  world- 
wonder, exhibiting the “power of 
mind over matter” or, rather, the 
lack of it. It works upon what might 


be called 


A Hidden Principle 


With it, no skill is required to put 
the whole world “in doubt.” It is of 
the kind that thrills and makes one 
“pinch himself to see if he is alive.” 


goes with its possession. 
Endless Fun Reing well ae - it will 
last a lifetime and never “goes wrong.” 
The observer is always wrong. 

{| The sage of Science is as much “at 
sea” as a_ booth! ack. Men say “shell 
game” and “magic”; ladies say be- 
witched” and “biack-art.” All say “mys- 
terious.” 

g Anyone, lady or gent, over 16, ob- 
tains best results. A well-known college 
professor said recently: “‘Were it impos- 
sible to get another, I wouldn’t take 
$10 for the one I have.” Another says: 
“Worth the price -10 times over. 
wouldn’t be without one at any price.” 
Agents make $10 daily selling it, or 
rather “showing it,” for it sells itself. 
Retail $1. One Sample to agent—soc, 


or 3 for $1, prepaid. 


THE SCIENTIFIC ART CO. 
1003—C Mallers Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 











FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 


ts Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 


METHOD 
Combined with the 
Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 
This is the natural way to learn 
ae You hear the 
unce each | 





i re ign langt 


2 
living voice of a native Pr 
phrase. He s 
or hours ata 














3 ‘or Di 
to acquire a fore: mguage. Send for part 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 

954 Putnam Building 2 West 45th Street, New York 

















Study Emerson. Learn and live the truth. Let us 
help you. The Emerson Library Co., Spokane, Wash. 





The Key To Dycesse 








lt a roa ll 
OT in. great secret of business and social 
success is the ability to remember. 
can make your mind an infallible class- 
ified index from which you can instant- 
ly select thoughts, facts, figures, 
names, faces, arguments. I will enabie 
you to concentrate, develop self-con- 
trol, overcome self-consciousness, 
bashfulness, think on your feet and 
intelligently address an audience w — 
out notes. My method is easy, clear, sim; 
infallible, It is age a theory, ,but scientific = nd 

icabie, endorse: 
Sibert Hubbard, Prot. Swing ete, 


























Prof. memories---over 50,000 students. I want to 
prove all I claim, so write y for copy of 
‘ y book “‘How to ber’’ te 
Lickson also y, caen how : ohne A copy of my 
* . > d 
Seen LS 





School of Memory, 975 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago, Ill, 
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PATO AUG26 


DIRECTIONS. 


USE FREELY WHENEVER 
AND WHEREVER A MILD, 
PURE CLEANSER IS NEEDED 


OR the toilet, for the bath, in the 

nursery, in the laundry, in the 
kitchen, about the house—“ whenever 
and wherever a mild, pure cleanser is 
needed ”—Ivory Soap is needed. 
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IMPERATOR World’s Largest Ships VATERLAND 


a ee oe In regular service to PARIS, LONDON, HAMBURG ee SS eee ee 


Cruises to the Land of the Midnight Sun 


during June, July and August from Hamburg 


Two Grand Cruises Around the World and through the Panama Canal 


By 'S. S. “Cincinnati,” January 16, 1915, and S.S. “Cleveland,” January 31, 1915. Itinerary includes San Diego (Cincinnati) 
and Panama-Pacific (Cleveland) Expositions. Duration (each cruise) 1385 Days—Cost_ $900 up, including all nec- 
essary expenses aboard and ashore. 


Vacation Cruises to Jamaica and the Panama Canal 8, hs ws!!-kngwn “Prinz” Steamers of the 


Atlas Service. Special Summer rates now in 
effect—25 day Cruise, $115 and up. To Colon and return, $110 up. 





gives information, plans tours, furnishes railroad and steamship tickets 


Our Tourist Department to any place in the world reached by regular transportation lines. 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE - : 41-45 Broadway, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Pittsburgh Chicago New Orleans Minneapolis St. Louis San Francisco Montreal 











OU want to write letters in the summer time, in the cool and conven- 
ient places. The way to do it is to own a Waterman’s Ideal. A few 
weeks’ vacation alone would make it worth while. However, this same 

pen will last a lifetime. It is strong, simple and accurate. Holds a good supply 
of ink. -Has the most carefully made, smooth writing gold pens in the world. 
The patented Spoon Feed supplies the ink accurately when wanted and prevents 
soiled clothes and fingers. Ready on the instant wherever you want it. 





WATERMAN’S Self-Filling Types for filling direct from ink-well. Safety Type that can 
IDEAL INK be carried in any position filled with ink, and the Standard Regular 
FOR QUALITY Type. Gold points of every degree to match your favorite steel pen. 











Avoid Substitutes. Tilustrated Booklet on Request. Prices: $2.50 to $50.00. 


At the Leading Retail Stares. 


L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York. 


8 School Street, Boston. 115 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 17 Stockton Street, San Francisco. 
107 Notre Dame Street, W., Montreal. Kingsway, London. 6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris. 
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